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Fairness... 

is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  TopTwo 


Chicago’s  fairest  (least  biased)  newspapers— according  to  Chicago 
newspaper  readers*— are  the  Sun -Times  and  Daily  News.  They 
are  also  considered  most  believable,  reputable,  honest,  accurate 
and  easiest-to-understand  of  the  four  Chicago  dailies.  What 
does  this  mean  to  an  advertiser?  We  can  only  report  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  ’62  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
carried  52.9^  of  general  daily  advertising  linage  in  the  maj 

Chicago  market.  Upping  our  lead  position  of  ’61 !  MW 


‘'■Source:  “What  Chicago  People  Think  of  Chicago  Newspapers.”  a  report 
based  on  a  study  by  Forward  Research  Inc.,  independent  research  firm. 
For  your  copy,  contact  a  Sun-Times/Daily  News  representative. 
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Another  AP  FIRST  in  Orbit 


AP  SPECIAL  REPORT  for  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers  is  the  newest  star  in  the  journalistic  world— 
another  Associated  Press  advance  in  national  and 
international  news  reporting.  Launched  the  week 
of  Sept.  9,  AP  SPECIAL  REPORT  provides  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  with  the  detailed  background 
stories  readers  want  today.  In  everyday  language, 
these  stories  give  even  the  casual  newspaper  reader 
insight  and  perspective  on  situations  and  news- 
breaks  anywhere  in  the  world  and  nation.  AP 
SPECIAL  REPORT,  part  of  the  basic  service  for 
PMs,  is  one  of  The  AP’s  invaluable  extras  enabling 
members  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  journal¬ 
istic  scene.  It  is  a  fitting  companion  for  the  highly 
successful  AP  WORLD  SPOTLIGHT,  introduced 
early  this  year  to  provide  Sunday  editions  with 
authoritative  special  reports  from  throughout  the 
world. 

Six  AP  SPECIAL  REPORT  stories  move  in 
advance  each  week.  T hey  average  about  600 
words  each.  Two  are  for  use  on  Wednesdays, 
two  for  Thursdays  and  two  for  Fridays.  And 
they  are  illustrated  with  informative,  eye¬ 
catching  AP  WIREPHOTOS. 


Sra^^  Sales 

where  the  money  is  ! 


The  recent  N.Y.  Stock  Exchange  sur¬ 
vey  revealed  that  St.  Petersburg 
has  the  highest  incidence  of  stock 
ownership  of  any  city  in  the  nation. 

And  for  the  first  7  months  of  '62,  Media 
Records'  "First  Fifty"  places  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  in  6th  place  in  Financial  Adver¬ 
tising  among  all  morning  newspapers: 

1.  New  York  Times  _  .  _  -  -  1,379,838 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times  .  -  -  -  1,373,900 

3.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  759,210 

4.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  740,571 

5.  Chicago  Tribune  _  _  -  -  -  685,661 

★  6.  yrtrrsliurri  iTiinrs  ....  663,65  3 

7.  Miami  Herald  632,366 

8.  Atlanta  Constitution  _  _  _  _  616,725 

9.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  531,304 
10.  Louisville  Courier  Journal  505,525 

And  now  that  The  Times  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Evening  Independent,  you 
can  use  an  attractive  combined  rate 
to  reach  more  than 

150,000 

of  these  affluent  families. 


$'t.  tJptrrsburg  (Timr^ 
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Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

16-18 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

16- 21— Food  Editors  Conference.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Shenango  Inn,  Sharon, 

Pa. 

20- 22 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Belmont  Hotel,  Har¬ 
wich,  Mass. 

21- 22 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

22 -  UPI  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Cocoa  Inn,  Hershey,  Pa. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

23- 26— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

23- 26 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work¬ 
shop,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

25— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Color  Awards  Exhibit  and  Luncheon. 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City,  1 1  a.m. 

25- 29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Radisson 
Minneapolis. 

27-28 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Bayshora  Inn,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

29 — Nebraska  AP  newspaper  members.  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

29- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  Now  York. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — National  UPI  editors  and  publishers  conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

1-2 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

3- 6 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

4- 6 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 

burgh. 

4-6 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Yakima,  Wash. 

6-7 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Conference,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

6- 7 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Custer  Inn,  Galesburg. 

7- 9 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association  and  California  News- 

paperboy  Foundation,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

7-9 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Noil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7- 9 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel, 

Richmond,  Va. 

13-14 — Ohio  AP  Newspaper  members,  Netherland  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

13- 16 — Eastern  regional  promotion  workshop.  Spring  Rock  Country  Club, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14-16 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Woodruff 
House,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

14-16— Interstate  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Douglas, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

14- 20 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

15—  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

15-16 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Albany. 

17- 19 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  International 
Pick-Carter  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

18- 20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Cherry  Hill  Inn 
near  Camden,  N.J. 

20 — National  Newspaper  Boy  Day. 

24- 26 — Inter  American  Press  Association  general  assembly.  Hotel  Carrera 
Santiago,  Chile. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region,  For* 
Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

26 -  Oregon-Washington  AP  Association.  Seattle  Wash. 

26- 27— llli  nois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
26-27 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Conference,  Holiday  Inn, 

Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

NOVEMBER 

I- 3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

RIdpath  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

8- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

II- 12 — Kansas-Missourl  AP  newspaper  members,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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Ask  any  ten  stockbrokers  in  Los  Angeles . .  • 
nine  will  tell  you  "'The  Times!” 


Ask  any  ten  stockbrokers  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
which  newspaper  they  read  regularly.  Nine  will  tell  you 
'The  Los  Angeles  Times!” 

So  will  nine  out  of  ten  industrial  leaders,  four  out  of  five 
lawyers,  eight  out  of  ten  banking  executives,  nine  out  of  ten 
retail  chain  executives,  eight  out  of  ten  educators. 

Any  study  of  newspaper  reading  habits  will  reveal  that 
The  Times  is  by  far  and  away  the  preferred  newspaper  of 
opinion  leaders  in  all  fields  in  Los  Angeles. 


Times  families  now  number  a  record  772,439  weekdays 
and  1,120,153  Sundays  .  .  .  the  largest  and  most  influential 
newspaper  audience  in  western  America. 

The  dominant  buying  power  of  this  audience  is  one  reason 
why  The  Times  leads  all  newspapers  in  the  nation  in  financial, 
retail,  department  store  and  total  advertising. 

The  people  who  count  most  in  establishing  buying  trends 
for  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  are  the  people  who  count  on 
The  Times  every  morning  of  the  year. 


Los  Angeles  Times 

^  \TIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  Crtsmtr,  Woodu’trd,  O’Mtra  6  Ormsbt*,  Inc.,  Ntw  York,  PhiUdtlphia,  Chictgo,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Lot  Angeles.  Sen  Prnncisco. 
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ilhey  trudge  through  snow, 
nearly  barefoot,  in  tennis  shoes  full  of  holes.” 
This  line  came  from  a  story  that  appeared  in  The  Daily 
Enquirer  on  January  13,  1962.  It  tells  of  children  in  a 
Greater  Cincinnati  school  district  who  played  truant 
because  they  were  ashamed — ashamed  to  go  to  school 
in  tatters,  nearly  barefoot!  When  school  officials  ap¬ 
pealed  to  The  Enquirer,  The  Enquirer  responded.  So  did 
its  readers  in  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky  with  shoes, 
clothing,  money  for  a  fund.  This  response?  Typical! 
Because  in  Cincinnati,  The  Daily  Enquirer  is  the  paper 
people  look  to  and  respect.  It’s  the  paper  that  reaches 
those  people  of  means  who  can  make  an  appeal  or  an 
advertising  campaign — enormously  successful.*  There’s 
no  dispute  .  .  . 

ttib®  Mg  IN  Se  s®IM  (CaEcnmmallD  h  sp®lll®dl  ENq[iinnir®ir 


*TOP  TEN  BRANDS  SURVEY,  796/— Households  who  read 
both  Cincinnati  dailies  were  asked  which  paper  they  preferred  if 
they  could  take  only  one.  The  Daily  Enquirer  was  overwhelmingly 
chosen  by  2  to  1. 
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Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


I^RIENDS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY  will  be  happy  to  know  Duncan 
j  Hasell.  who  has  worked  on  newspapers  from  New  York  to 
I  New  Orleans,  is  back  at  work  as  a  Baltimore  News-Post  copy 
editor  after  major  surgery  at  Johns-Hopkins.  ...  In  addition 
:  to  being  editor  of  Isola  Sports  News  Service,  Henry  E.  Isola  is 
j  sports  editor  of  the  Columbia  Encyclopedia.  .  .  .  Associate  Editor 
j  Claude  M.  Gray,  fP'alla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  a  valued 
j  reader  of  this  column,  recalls  he  was  one  of  the  first  callers  in 
I  the  new  home  of  E&P  in  the  summer  of  1961.  .  .  .  City  Hall 
!  reporter  Stan  Wyman.  Lima  (Ohio)  News,  watching  a  steady 
!  parade  of  citizens  to  the  mayor’s  office  to  get  him  to  sign  all 
kinds  of  proclamations,  with  the  encouragement  of  City  Editor 
I  Bill  Shelton  and  Editor  Pat  Riley,  got  into  the  act  by  getting 
I  the  mayor  to  sign  a  proclamation  for  “Be  Kind  to  Stan  Wyman 
Week.” 

I  — Editor  Edna  Antes  (rhymes  with  panties),  Hamilton 

(Ohio)  Fairfield  Sunday  Echo,  calls  her  column  “Aunty’s  Up.” 
.  .  .  Sports  Editor  Elliott  Denman,  />ong  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record,  uses  as  his  column  title:  “Denman’s  Digressions.”  Inci¬ 
dentally,  his  sports  pages  offer  more  than  the  standard  mixture, 
reporting  such  contests  as  tiddlywinks,  walking  relay  races. 
I  trampoline  championships,  watermelon  eating,  lifeguards’  meet- 
i  ings.  .  .  .  Gordon  Sedawie.  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province  reporter. 

and  Andy  Stephen,  news  director  CHECK  tv,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  set 
j  a  record  when  they  completed  101  consecutive  rides  on  the 
Pacific  National  Exhibition  Giant  Dipper,  steepest  in  the  world, 
j  The  stunt  took  four  and  one-half  hours.  Bill  Cunningham,  Prov- 
1  ince  photographer,  made  some  trips  to  obtain  photos. 

I 

Under  head  of  “Want  lo  Own  a  Newspaper?”  Romaiii  Brandt 
j  writes  in  his  “Pause  A  Moment”  eolunin  in  the  Plattesrille  (Wis.) 

'  Journal: 

An  aroma  of  fascination  surrounds  a  newspaper  making  many 
persons  say  they’d  like  to  own  one.  It  is  a  fascination  which  clings 
j  to  everyone  except  newspaper  people.  They  have  no  illusions.  Now 
to  own  a  newspaper,  here  is  what  you'll  have  to  do  in  one  normal 
I  day: 

j  — Explain  to  Mrs.  Smyth  why  Aunt  Sara’s  65th  birthday  parly 

I  was  not  on  the  front  page. 

I  —Explain  to  an  advertiser  why  it  is  impossible  to  get  him  on 
:  page  three. 

^Explain  to  an  ex-subscriber  why  you  had  to  cut  off  his  unpaid 
;  subscription  after  you  had  sent  him  four  notices. 

—Explain  deadlines  100  times  a  day  and  why  you  have  to  have 
I  them. 

.  —Explain  why  there  may  be  some  trivia  in  the  first  run,  yet 
important  news  was  left  out  of  the  last  run. 

1  ^Soothe  a  lady  who  called  her  party  in  too  late. 

1  —Explain  why  some  weeks  you’ve  got  news  running  out  of 
1  yoair  ears  and  other  weeks  the  paper  reads  like  a  report  on 
'  .4ilialgamated  Steel. 

j  — .4pologize  to  an  advertiser  for  an  error  in  his  ad  and  smde 

sweetly  while  he  tells  you  what  an  idiot  you  are. 
j  —Decipher  scribbling  that  comes  written  on  check  pads,  papcf 
j  napkins,  a  comer  of  junior’s  arithmetic  lesson  on  the  hack  of  a 
!  letter  from  Q>usin  frank.  . 

^Pet  a  balky  linotype  that  is  as  nervous  as  a  dish  of  jcllo  ana 
puts  you  further  behind  when  you’re  already  behind. 

^Explain  to  a  customer  arriving  late  with  copy  that  if 
get  his  stuff  in,  you’ll  have  to  leave  somebody  else  out  and  ll'f’ 
explain  to  the  one  you  left  out. 

^Apologize  for  spelling  the  name  of  a  fellow  wrong.  Of  rours< 

I  it  doesn’t  help  when  you  graduated  from  high  school  with  tm 
guy  and  he  hasn’t  been  able  to  spell  your  name  right  either,  and 
j  besides  he  has  called  you  Charley  for  twenty  years  while  cvcryonf 
else  calls  you  by  your  correct  name.  Bill. 

I  —The  last  run  made,  the  papers  on  the  newsstands  and 
mail,  you’ll  feel  a  sense  of  relief — for  about  five  minutes.  Then 
you  start  explaining  why  you  did  this  or  didn’t  do  that  and  ' 
t  starts  all  over  again. 

I  Take  another  job?  Not  me.  In  spite  of  all  this  I  STILL  1  OVE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  15, 


HONOR  ROLL  OF 
TEST  CAMPAIGNS 

1961>6S  (Ig-month  perloii) 

Am-Rex  Tablets 
Betty  Crocker  Potato 
Products 
Ron-Dent  > 

Borden's  Gem  Rolls 
BufTerin 

(Bristol-Myers  Co.) 
Colsate-Palmolive  Co. 

("Choice  Soap") 
Dalrylea  Cheddar  Cheese 
Dow  Pinkies 
(Dow  Chemical  Co.) 
Durkee  Sauce  Mixes 
f'ormlit  Co. 

Fun  Cold  Water  Soap 
(Economic  Laboratory. 
Ine.) 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  Co. 
(Famous  Foods  of  the 
World) 

ICs-A-Dllly  Hot  Sauce 
Knorr  Dehydrated  Soup* 
(Best  Foods.  Ine.) 

Krey  Stuffed  Peppers  A 
Cabbare 

(Krey  Parkins  Co.) 

I.nns  Island  Duck 
Farmers  Cooperative. 
Inc. 

MacGresor  Golf  Eaulp- 
ment 

(Brunswick  Corp.) 
Morton's  Salt 
Vatlonal  Biscuit  Co. 

(Cones  St  Cnplets) 
Normaeol  Nutrament 
(Mead  Johnson  Co.) 
Pamper  Dry  Cat  Food 
(Quaker  Oats  Co.) 
Plllsbnry  Au  Gratln 
Potatoes 

Plllsbury  Froxen  Produrls 
Pillsbury  Home  Fried 
Potatoes 

Pillsbury  Instant  Mashed 
Potatoes 

(New  Economy  Family 
Slse  Packare) 

Red  Heart  Tarn 
(Coates  Si  Clark) 

Ritter  Chill  Hot  Beans 
(P.  J.  Ritter  a.) 

Scribe  Writins  1  .^per 
(Kimberly-Cnark  Corp.) 
Schaefer  Beer 
Seso  Llonld  Diet  Food 
(Pet  Milk  Co.) 

Shasta  Low  Calorlo 
Beverares 
Squibb  Toothpaste 
Sterllnv  Salt 
(International  Salt  Co.) 
Swans  Down  Bread  Mixes 
(General  Foods  Corp.) 
Sweetheart  Soap 
(Pnrex  Com.) 

Trey  Dry  Bleach 
(Dupont) 

Vermont  Maid  Buttered 
Syrup 

Wolverine  Work  Shoes 
i  Zerbst  Pharmacal  Co. 

V  Zotox 

\  (Textron  Pharma- 
l  centieals,  Ine.) 
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SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


. . .  AND  METROPOLITAN 
CENTER  OF  THE  DIG 
15-COONTY 
CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK 

irmed  by 

yiV  MARKET 


*As  conBrmed  by 
a  12-year  eontlnu- 
Inr  study  made  by 
Sellinr  Research.  Inc.. 
Burgoyne  Grocery  &  Drus 
Index,  Ine.  and  documented 
by  Sales  Management  Maxa- 
sine. 


NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF  MEDIA  IN  THIS  AREA 
CAN  DELIVER  COMPARABLE  C0\T:RAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST 


Represented  Nationally  by 
MOLONEY,  I!E(JAN  &  SCHMITT 


HERALD-AMERICANy 

Sunday 

THE  POST-STANDARDy 

MominR  and  Sunday 


HERALD.JOURNALy 

Dally 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Pull  Color  AvailaUe  Daily  and  Sunday 


CIRCULATION :  Combined  Daily  230,692 — 

Sunday  Herald-American  210,123 
Sunday  Post-Standard  102,588 
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editorial 


Figures  Don  H  Lie 

Accordim;  lo  a  reiK>rt  to  the  Ratho-Telc\  ision  News  Directors 
Association  (E&P,  Sept.  8,  page  14)  one  broadcaster  of  Minne- 
a]x>lis  Itelittlcd  the  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  1  Id-day  sus|>ensic)n 
of  the  Minneajxtlis  ne\vspa|}ers  and  said  he  doubled  “the  validity  of 
Cowles'  claims  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  lost  by  merchants  during 
the  strike.”  .Apparently  he  doesn’t  believe  ollicial  figure-s.  just  so  this 
allegation  will  not  be  repeated  by  other  broadcasters  we  give  you  some 
figures  for  department  store  sales  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Hoard. 
Unfortunately,  the  figures  cannot  be  broken  down  for  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  alone,  nor  for  the  exact  |)eriocl  of  the  shuulown  from 
Aj>ril  12  to  -August  3. 

The  figures  below  show  the  national  monthlv  percentages  compared 
to  the  same  jieriod  of  a  year  ago  and  in  relation  lo  those  of  the  9th 
federal  district  (Minn.,  Mont.,  S.l).,  N.l).,  and  parts  of  Wist,  and 
Mich.)  and  to  those  of  the  Minneapolis-.St.  Paul-Duluth-Sujjerior  area: 


Xtil’l 

9tli  Disl. 

Minn.  .4) 

Ajiril 

+  12% 

+  1.3% 

May 

+ 

0 

+ 

June 

-1-  90' 

'  -  ,o 

—  1 

*  ,  0 

-  1% 

Ji'Jy 

-f 

'  /O 

+  (i% 

It  is  perlectly  obvious  that  in  May  and  June  sales  in  that  area  were 
way  off  the  national  pace.  In  our  opinion,  it  was  the  sudden  clisaj)|jear- 
aiice  of  two  imjxirtant  newspajxrs  that  were  responsible.  It  would  have 
been  unusual  if  the  emergency,  make-shift  and  substitute  promotion 
efforts  of  the  Minneapolis  merchants  hadn't  been  helpful  to  some 
degree  in  July  after  the  first  two  months. 


Inexact  Science 

Economic;  lorecasting  is  an  inexact  science  at  best  but  many  news- 
pajier  writers  are  accepting  as  fact  predictions  of  a  recession 
sometime  next  year.  They  act  as  il  they  are  afraid  of  being  blamed  for 
not  having  predicted  it,  provided  it  should  materiali/e. 

If  all  indices  jxjint  in  that  direction,  certainly  the  business  com¬ 
munity  and  consumers  must  lx;  warned.  Hut  we  wonder  if  at  this  time 
it  isn't  being  over-emphasi/ed.  Read  what  a  West  Coast  advertising 
agency  (C.uerin,  Johnstone,  Gage,  Inc.,  Los  .Angeles)  has  to  say  about 
it  in  its  house  organ: 

“Leaf  through  a  current  maga/ine,  newspaper,  or  listen  to  some 
news  commeniary  and  chances  are  some  sell-ordained  orac  le  is  preach¬ 
ing  the  coming  of  the  next  recession.  Ciranted,  there  may  be  ominous 
signs  that  we  could  be  headed  for  a  recession.  .  .  . 

“Hut  the  preachings  are  directed  at  what  their  writers  lx:lieve  are 
ill-advised  administrative  policies  and  tactics,  the  laissez-faire  attitude 
of  top  management  in  combating  the  evils  that  surround  it  on  all 
sides,  and  cjiher  lamentations  covering  a  whole  host  of  situations  which 
are  leading  the  I’.S.  downhill,  etc.,  etc. 

“1  his  is  fine,  it  has  been  going  on  since  the  Year  One.  Hut  nowadays, 
in  order  to  give  their  jireachments  the  projx*r  shcxk  value,  the  writers 
say,  ‘Heed  this — or  lace  up  to  the  certainty  of  a  recession.’ 

“Il  seems  to  us  these  economic  forecasters  have  latched  onto  a 
dangerous  shcxker  to  implement  their  arguments.  And  a  negative 
one,  at  that.  Why  are  publishers  pleaching  the  coming  of  the  next 
recession'” 


For  He  taught  them  as  one  haring 
authority,  ami  not  as  the  scribes. — Mat- 
then  ,  Vil;  29. 
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Bob  Murray  in  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Journal. 


John  Hudson  in  the  Phoenix  Gaieffe. 


Jack  Knox  in  the  Nathville  Banner. 


Short  Takes 


letters 


A  herbal  drug  used  in  slimming  pills 
was  prescribed  today  as  a  possible  crip- 
pler  of  unborn  children.  —  New  York 
Journal- American. 


They  ranged  the  whole  gamut  of  femi¬ 
nine  beauty  from  the  homely  to  the 
formidable,  from  the  rolling  pint  to  the 
battle-axe.  —  Leadville  (Colo.)  Herald 
Democrat. 


lor  in  the  Dallai  Times  Herald, 


Girls  w'ith  dark  hair  naturally  are 
more  aware  of  haid  growth,  because  it 
shows  up  more.  —  St.  Loui»  (Mo.)  Po.st- 
Dinpatch. 

• 

A  think  like  that  makes  a  fellow  feel 
old.  —  .Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 


German  Nun  is  2d  Jew  Who  Could  Be 
Beautified.  —  National  Jewish  Post  and 
Opinion. 
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Your  readers  will  like  the  company  you  keep  when  you 
subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  The  critics 
of  The  New  York  Times,  for  instance,  are  stimulating 
company— as  stimulating  as  the  arts  they  review. 

During  the  bright,  new  season  now  beginning,  these  talented, 
perceptive  writers  will  keep  your  readers  better  informed 
about  New  York’s  exciting  cultural  and  artistic  life. 

In  fact.  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  benefits  almost 
every  department  of  your  newspaper.  Day  after  day  it  serves 
you  with  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times— with  news  of 
everything  civilized  man  engages  in,  reported  with  a  range 
and  depth  unequalled  by  any  other  newspaper. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  full  details  about  this  unique  newsgathering 
service  and  its  availability  in  your  territory.  There’s  no  obligation. 

The  New  York  Times/News  Service 

Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Photo  Seminar  Emphasizes 
Need  for  Picture  Editors 


the  technician,  the  setter  of 
standards,  the  authority  in  his 
field.  If  he  is  just  a  production 
man,  you  will  not  get  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  creative  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  such  a  job  should 
exploit.” 

As  for  a  picture  editor’s  quali- 


Jones  Says  Competent  Aide 
Could  End  Harmful  ^ Sniping^ 


By  Bob  Warner 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Jones  continued.  “For  too  long 
Discussions  at  the  Third  photography  has  been  a  second- 
Rochester  Photo  Conference  ary  place,  as  an  auxiliary  or  a 
here  this  week  focussed  on  pic-  supplement,  rather  than  as  a 
ture  editing.  full-fledged  partner  in  journal- 

While  it  was  agreed  that  ism. 
steady  gains  have  been  made  in  “.  .  .  .  The  picture  editor  is 
photojournalism  generally  —  in  the  man  who,  if  properly 
photo  techniques  particularly  —  trained,  and  given  authority, 
the  need  for  qualified  picture  can  bridge  the  gap  in  under¬ 
editors  was  a  constant  theme  standing,  in  competence,  or,  if 
both  in  formal  sessions  and  in  you  will,  just  the  time  to  get 
“bull”  sessions  after  hours.  the  job  done,  that  keeps  so  many 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive  newspapers  from  doing  a  corn- 
editor  of  the  Gannett  Newspa-  plete  job  of  presenting  the 
pers,  called  for  the  establish-  news.” 

ment  of  “a  real  beachhead  by  Mr.  Jones  asserted  that  news¬ 
putting  a  competent  picture  edi-  papers  as  a  whole  “continue  to 
tor  onto  every  newspaper  of  con-  perpetuate  within  the  editorial 
sequence  in  the  United  States.”  ranks  the  absurd  fractionalizing 
Underscoring  the  importance  -which  is  traditional  in  the  me- 
of  picture  coverage  in  journal¬ 
ism  today,  Mr.  Jones  recalled 
the  recent  visit  to  Russia  made 
by  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Man  in  Ku»>!«ia 

“A  dozen  top-notch  editors 
were  assembled,  along  with  an 
interineter,  but  the  reams  of 
copy  which  they  produced  would 
have  gone  unillustrated,  except 
for  morgue  shots  and  their  own 
amateur  efforts,  if  Paul  Miller 
had  not  taken  Peter  Hickey  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Tiuies- 
Vnion  along,”  he  said. 

“Paul  argued  that  it  was  just 
as  imiiortant  to  have  intelligent 
pictorial  coverage  as  anything 
else  —  e.specially  since  no  as¬ 
surance  of  Russian  assistance  in 
the  picture  field  was  forthcom¬ 
ing.  As  the  official  photographer 
Pete  Hickey  exposed  2,000 
frames  of  black-and-white  film 
and  fi(M)  color  transparencies 
and  the  entire  group  became  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  skill. 

Shouldn’t  the  inclusion  of  a  pho- 
^  tographer  have  been  auto¬ 
matic?” 

“I  cite  this  as  an  example  of 
how  far  we  have  to  go  before 
the  role  of  picture  coverage  gets 
its  proper  recognition,”  Mr. 
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chanical  departments.”  He  added 
that  the  result  of  the  fractional¬ 
izing  was  “armed  camps,  per¬ 
petually  sniping  at  each  other; 
each  thinking  that  the  other 
should  surrender,  or  at  least  re¬ 
form.” 

As  an  immediate  solution,  Mr. 
Jones  recommended  use  of  the 
picture  editor  as  the  liaison  man 
betw’een  “these  warring  faction 
of  testy  individualists.” 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  picture  editor  should  rank 
with  the  news  editor  and  the 
city  editor,  reporting  to  the 
managing  editor.  “He  should  be 
responsible  for  all  pictures,  but 
obviously  he  must  delegate  some 
of  the  work,”  Mr.  Jones  added. 

“A  good  picture  editor,”  he 
said,  “can  be  the  coordinator, 

PICTURE-MINDED  people  at  the 
Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference 
at  George  Eastman  House  (Dry- 
den  Theatre)  are  out  in  front  of 
the  cameras  as  Paul  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  be¬ 
gins  e  slide-talk  on  Russia. 


fications,  Mr.  Jones  said  he 
should  be  a  journalist  first  and 
a  pictorialist  second. 

For  Quality  (ioiilrul 

In  the  matter  of  quality  con¬ 
trol  in  printing  pictures,  Rich¬ 
ard  Cooney,  assistant  production 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  said  he  believed  it 
was  necessary  to  include  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor. 

“We  can  hold  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor  responsible  for  any  of  the 
pioblems  that  he  may  contrib¬ 
ute,”  he  observ’ed.  “I  do  believe 
.  .  .  that  the  picture  editor 
should  be  part  of  the  team  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  newspaper’s 
halftone  reproduction.  He  should 
sit  m  with  the  mechanical  com¬ 
mittees  that  hold  post-mortems 
on  poor  printing.” 

Mr.  Cooney  said  the  picture 
editor  can  explain  at  these 
meetings  “why  he  moves  pic¬ 
tures  of  doubtful  quality”  and 
“make  clear  the  newsroom  point 
of  view  on  pictures  in  general.” 

(Continued  on  paye  62) 
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]N.Y.  Unions  United 
For  Contract  Talks 


A  step  toward  “unity  of  the 
unions”  is  beinp  taken  in  New 
York  City. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  (“Bip  Six”),  heads 
a  joint  committee  from  10  unions 
which  are  negotiating  renewals 
of  contracts  with  newspaper 
publishers. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  stated  this  week: 
“To  establish  equality  with  the 
publishers  across  the  bargaining 
table  lost  when  they  reached 
their  ‘lockout  agreement’  where¬ 
by  if  one  newspaper  is  struck 
all  are  shut  down.” 

The  informal  pact  which  the 
publishers  have  argued  is  “es¬ 
sential  to  stability  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions”  in  New  York  was  held  to 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice.  The 
trial  examiner’s  report  and 
recommendations  are  still  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

So  far  the  union  committee 
has: 

(1)  initiated  a  series  of  in¬ 
formal  meetings  between  union 
officers  and  the  publishers  that 
speeded  up  the  start  of  separate 
contract  negotiations.  The  Guild 
contract  expires  Oct.  31 ;  craft 
unions’  expiration  dates  are 
Dec.  7  and  March  4; 

(2)  staged  a  meeting  of  500 
shop  stewards  and  chapel  chair¬ 
men  Sept.  9. 

(3)  plans  a  mass  meeting  of 
members  (about  17,000)  of  all 
10  newspaper  unions  in  Man¬ 
hattan  Center,  Oct.  14. 

‘Historic’  Meetings 

“These  are  steps  toward  the 
goal  of  unity  of  the  unions,” 
Mr.  Powers  said. 

“It  is  the  first  time  that  dele¬ 
gates  shop  stew’ards  and  chapel 
chairmen  of  all  10  unions  that 
negotiate  with  the  New  York 
newspaper  publishers  have  met. 
Both  these  meetings  and  the 
forthcoming  mass  meeting  must 
be  considered  as  historic.” 

No  specifics  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  were  discussed  either  at 
the  informal  meetings  with  the 
publishers  since  May  or  at  the 
meeting  of  union  delegates,  Mr. 
Powders  said. 

Negotiating  procedures  were 
covered  with  the  publishers,  Mr. 
Powers  said,  because  the  unions 
believe  there  have  been  too  many 
unnecessary  delays  in  the  past, 
ending  in  crisis  negotiations. 

Negotiations  between  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  the  typographical  scale 
committee  began  July  26.  In 

iO 


1960  the  talks  l>egan  Oct.  21. 
Five  meetings  have  been  held 
already  this  year.  The  pub¬ 
lishers’  committee  is  headed  by 
Amorj-^  H.  Bradford,  general 
manager  of  the  New  Yo7'k 
Times. 

30-Hoiir  Vi'eck 

The  union’s  emphasis  this 
year  will  be  on  hours,  according 
to  Mr.  Powers.  The  printers  are 
seeking  a  30-hour  week  instead 
of  the  present  3614  hours.  An 
increase  in  basic  wages  from 
$141  a  week  to  $160  is  being 
sought,  along  with  increased 
pension  and  welfare  benefits, 
and  longer  paid  vacations.  The 
printers’  contract  covers  about 
3,100  members. 

On  the  question  of  wages,  the 
publishers’  proposal  states  they 
will  “consider  an  increase  in 
wage,  pension  and  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  extent  that  such 
increase  is  reasonably  justified 
by  savings  obtained  by  other 
changes  in  this  contract.” 

Among  the  principal  changes 
the  publishers  say  would  pro¬ 
vide  savings  are  the  right  to 
use  tape,  transmitted  to  news¬ 
papers  from  the  outside,  and 
elimination  of  the  clause  requir¬ 
ing  reproduction  of  certain  ad¬ 
vertising  received  in  plate  or 
mat  form,  commonly  called 
“bogus.” 

Mr.  Powers  said  he  was  hope¬ 
ful  negotiations  could  be  con¬ 
cluded  well  in  advance  of  the 
expiration  date  of  the  existing 
contract. 

The  Guild  contracts  expire 
Oct.  31  with  the  New  York 
Times,  Herald  Tribune,  Daily 
Mirror,  Journal- American, 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  and 
Post.  The  Guild  negotiates  with 
each  paper  separately.  In  several 
contracts  in  recent  years  the 
wage  package  accepted  by  the 
Guild  set  the  pattern  for  the 
craft  unions. 

Guild  ^'ants  $200 

The  first  Guild-publisher  meet¬ 
ings  started  in  August,  rather 
than  September,  as  in  1960.  It 
w’as  with  the  Daily  News.  The 
only  counter-proposal  to  those  of 
the  Guild  so  far  received  was 
from  the  management  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  New'spaper  Guild, 
as  “unfortunate  retrogressions 
from  the  existing  contract.” 

The  Guild,  with  about  6,000 
members  on  the  seven  New  York 


papers,  is  seeking  a  $200  weekly 
minimum  w'age  for  top  cate¬ 
gory  employes  as  against  the 
present  $164  to  $168.  Other  pro¬ 
posals  are  for  $100  weekly  mini¬ 
mum  for  the  basic  adult  group; 
a  reduction  in  working  hours 
from  35  to  30,  and  retention  of 
Guild  jurisdiction  despite  job 
changes  due  to  automation  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  shop  stew¬ 
ards  at  the  Sept.  9  meeting 
approved  a  resolution  endorsing 
union  unity  and  there  was  dis¬ 
cussion  of  possible  publication 
of  a  newspaper  by  the  10  unions, 
should  the  “obstinacy  of  the 
publishers  result  in  a  news 
blackout.” 

Press  facilities  were  available, 
it  was  declared,  for  a  press  run 
of  a  million  copies  of  a  daily 
tabloid. 

James  McMahon,  local  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  stereotypers,  w’as 
unable  to  be  present  because  of 
a  union  convention  in  Texas. 
Those  on  the  dais  with  Mr. 
Powers  were  Mr.  Murphy, 
Guild;  Robert  Clune,  pressmen; 
Edward  Nyegaard,  engravers; 
Thomas  Laura,  Mailers;  Joseph 
Baer,  drivers;  Peter  Ferris, 
paper  handlers;  James  J.  Mc- 
Carren,  electrical  workers;  and 
Sal  laccio,  machinists. 

Morris  lushewitz,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Labor  Council, 
read  a  statement  from  Harry 
Van  Arsdale,  council  president, 
and  business  manager  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers  Local  No.  3, 
which  negotiated  a  25-hour  work 
week  effective  July  1.  It  advo¬ 
cated  shorter  weeks  for  all 
unions. 

Mr.  Powers  declared  “it  was 
agreed  by  a  majority  of  those 
present  that  the  major  problem 
facing  them  in  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  is  the  urgent  need 
to  restore  equality  in  the  bar¬ 
gaining  power  between  labor 
and  management  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.” 

George  E.  Donnelly,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  News, 
is  chairman  of  the  publishers 
Association.  The  members  are 
the  Herald  Tribune,  Joumal- 
American,  Mirror,  News,  Post, 
Times,  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
Long  Island  Daily  News,  Long 
Island  Star-Journal,  Jersey 
Journal,  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
soon  to  move  its  plant  to  New 
Jersey,  will  not  be  negotiating 
with  the  association  this  year. 

• 

Outdoor  Writer 

Minneapolis 

James  W.  Kimball,  Minnesota 
state  game  and  fish  director, 
will  leave  his  post  Sept.  30  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune. 


DIRECTOR  —  Election  of  Warren 
J.  Reynolds,  above,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Parade  since  I960,  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Parade  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  was  announced  this 
week  by  Arthur  H.  Motley,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Mr.  Reynolds 
joined  Parade  in  1947  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  sales  staff. 

Advertising  Tax 
Fought  in  Chile 

Santiago,  Chile 

Newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  have  joined  forces  in  op¬ 
position  to  a  bill  spon.sored  by 
the  Chilean  government  to  tax 
advertising  in  newspapers  and 
on  radio  broadcasts.  It  would 
also  apply  to  gross  revenues  of 
news  services  operating  in  Chile. 

The  original  measure  pro¬ 
posed  a  tax  of  15  percent,  but 
after  opposition  was  voiced  the 
rate  was  scaled  down  to  7>/4  per¬ 
cent  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  tax  was  proposed 
by  the  government  with  the  an¬ 
nounced  objective  of  obtaining 
new  income  to  pay  salary  in¬ 
creases  to  employes  of  the  state- 
owned  railroad. 

Stanley  Johnston 
Died  Suddenly 

Chicago 

Stanley  Johnston  62,  editorial 
promotion  assistant  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  a  former  war 
correspondent  died  late  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  at  Cantigny 
Farm  of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  General 
Manager  of  Cantigny  Farm, 
which  was  left  in  tru.«t  by  tin' 
late  Col.  Robert  R.  McConiiifh- 
editor  &  publisher  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Mr.  Johnston  entered  trihui'f 
employment  in  1940  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  London  Knc- 
land  Bureau.  He  was  aboard 
the  carrier  Lexington  when  sb’  ^ 
w'as  sunk  in  the  battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea  and  was  ceited  for 
heroism. 

He  lived  wdth  his  wife  Bar- 1 
bara  at  Cantigny  Farm.  I 
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New  Service  Starts 
With  30  Subscribers 


The  Los  Anpfeles  Times-Wash-  affairs;  Da 
inpton  Post  News  Service  will  America;  i 
bepin  trial  runs  Oct.  1.  Full  agriculture, 
operation  is  scheduled  to  start  The  servi 
Oct.  8.  The  new  service  has  30  tered  by  th« 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Syndicate  ( 

Canada  as  charter  subscribers.  Mirror  Syi 
The  service  plans  to  transmit  Rex  Barley 
from  10,000  to  15,000  words 
seven  days  a  week  by  leased 
wire. 

The  file  will  consist  of  Wash¬ 
ington  news  gathered  by  the 

staffs  of  the  \l  mtliinffton  Pont  ^  fund-raising  campaign  has 
and  the  Washington  Bureau  of  been  started  by  Chicnqo'n  Amvr- 
the  Lon  Angelen  Tnncn,  West  to  save  the  Chicago  Sym- 

Coast  news  gathered  by  the  phony  Orchestra  which  was 
Times  and  by  foreign  corre-  abolished  in  a  wage  dispute  with 
spondents  of  both  newspapers.  the  American  Federation  of 

Kent  Is  Editor  Musicians.  ,  .  . 

Negotiations  stopped  after  the 
The  service  is  directed  by  Orchestral  Association,  headed 
Francis  B.  Kent,  formerly  edi-  by  Dr.  Eric  Oldberg,  refused  to 
tor  of  Pernpective,  a  Sunday  grant  union  demands  for  $230 
section  of  the  Los  Angeles  a  week  and  a  44-week  season. 
Times,  from  Los  Angeles.  His  The  present  base  pay  for  sym- 
assistants  are  Erwin  Knoll,  phony  orchestra  musicians  is 
formerly  assistant  world  editor  $177.50  a  week, 
of  the  Post,  who  is  in  charge  in  The  American  is  attempting 
Washington,  and  Jack  Eisen,  to  raise  $150,000  in  10  days, 
formerly  an  assistant  city  editor  Editor  Lloyd  Wendt  said: 
of  the  Post,  who  is  corresponding  More  than  $40,000  was  received 
eilitor  of  the  Post  in  Los  Angeles,  in  the  first  four  days  of  the 
Byliners  will  include  two  Pul-  appeal.  Publisher  Stuart  List 
itzer  Prize  winners,  Edward  T.  gave  $5,000. 

Folliard  and  Gene  Sherman;  The  American  said  it  realizes 
Washington  commentators  the  “fund  we  seek  will  not  meet 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts  and  Rob-  the  demands  of  the  union  over 
ert  T.  Hartmann;  foreign  the  next  three  years,  but  if 
bureau  chiefs  Robert  Estabrook,  both  sides  are  ready  to  compro- 
London;  Don  Shannon  and  mise,  the  money  should  be 
Waverly  Root,  Paris;  Flora  ready  to  help  implement  that 
Lewis,  Bonn;  Julian  Hartt,  Rio  compromise.” 
de  Janeiro;  George  Natanson,  • 

Mexico  Qty;  L^  Wollemborg,  Cartoonist  Named 
Rome;  Ted  Sell,  Tokyo;  Edward 

Meagher,  Hong  Kong;  Lou  Cleveland 

Fleming,  United  Nations;  Rus-  Bill  Roberts,  a  member  of  the 
sell  Howe,  Africa;  Western  Cleveland  Prenn  staff  since  1932, 
political  writers  James  Bassett,  and  general  cartoonist  for  many 
Robert  Blanchard,  Richard  T.  years,  has  been  appointed  edi- 
Bergholz,  Carl  Greenberg.  torial  page  cartoonist  for  the 

Columnists  and  special  writers  paper.  He  succeeds  Willard 
in  the  group  include:  Bill  Combes,  who  had  worked  on  a 
Henry;  Marvin  Miles,  space  and  contributing  basis,  for  28  years. 


Paper  Seeks  Funds 
To  Save  Oreheslra 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  HALL  OF  FAME— Maryland's  Governor  J. 
Millard  Tawes  unveiled  the  architects'  (Charles  F.  Bowers  and  Henry 
P.  Hopkins)  design  for  a  press  monument  at  Gathijnd,  Md.  on  Sept,  13. 
The  map  in  the  globe  would  have  vari-colored  plastic  units,  translucent 
for  countries  with  a  free  press,  opaque  for  those  with  a  controlled 
press.  Plaques  inscribing  names  of  journalists  would  be  placed  around 
the  park  which  contains  the  War  Correspondents'  Arch  and  a  Civil 
War  Museum.  The  site  overlooks  Antietam  battlefields. 


3  Canadian  Writers 
Win  $1,000  Prizes 


Ottaw’A  charge  of  the  Canadian  Gallery 
Scott  Symons,  an  English-  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
Canadian  writing  in  French  for  entered  an  examination  in 
La  Prenne  of  Montreal  has  been  French  of  Canada’s  two  cul- 
awarded  one  of  the  three  $1,000  tures,  handling  the  delicate  prob- 
prizes  of  the  1961  Bowater  lem  of  separatism  with  a  bright. 
Awards  for  Journalism.  fresh  approach,  the  judges  said. 

Other  winners  are  Charles  B.  Mr.  Lynch  entered  a  series  of 
Lynch,  chief  of  Southam  News  13  articles,  written  in  1961  while 
Services,  and  Christopher  touring  Central  and  South 
Young,  editor  of  the  Ottawa  America,  in  the  contest  for 
Citizen.  material  on  Commonwealth  and 

Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  International  Affairs.  He  is  a 
William  Stevenson  foreign  cor-  frank  exponent  of  Canada’s 
respondent,  and  Harold  Greer,  membership  in  the  Organization 
both  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  of  American  States. 

Mail,  Clive  Baxter  of  the  Finan-  Mr.  Young  was  on  the  staff 
rial  Pont  and  Miss  Renaude  of  Southam  News  Services  when 
Lapointe,  formerly  with  Le  he  wrote  the  series  (“Canada’s 


Oflf  to  Bopola 

Nokwalk,  Conn. 

Robert  E.  Tolies,  staff  writer 
with  the  Public  Relations 
Department  of  Sikorsky  Air¬ 
craft,  and  former  City  Hall 
reporter  for  the  \orwallc  Hour, 
leaves  Sept.  24  for  duty  as  a 
foreign  service  reserve  officer 
with  the  U.S.  Information 
.4gency  at  Bogota,  Colombia. 


Lontrioutors  to  the  service 
include  Murrey  Marder,  foreign 
affair.s;  Warren  W.  Unna,  Asian  Symons 
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Celler  Studies  Press 
Under  Business  Laws 


Ill  Research  Job 

Washington 
Thomas  W.  Thompson,  28, 
former  staffer  on  Chicago  dailies 
and  with  the  City  News  Bureau, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
National  Association  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  State  Banks  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research. 


Assistant 


Ex-Copy  Boy  Returns 
To  Memphis  As  Editor 


To  C«m!.ider  LcgMaiion  Charles  H.  Schneider,  50,  who 

.started  his  newspaper  career  as 
The  Subcommittee  staff  has  a  copy  Ixiy  at  the  Memphis 
been  busy  for  several  months  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitnr  in  1028, 
patherinp  data  and  hearings  are  returned  to  that  newspaper 
scheduled  to  be  conducted  soon  Sept.  12  as  editor, 
after  Congress  adjourns.  He  succeeded  Edward  J.  Mee- 

Mr.  Celler  said  the  Sulicom-  man,  72,  senior  Scripps-Howard 
mittee,  with  the  facts  in  hand,  editor,  who  has  been  named  edi- 
will  then  consider  whether  legis-  tor  emeritus  of  the  Press- 
lation  is  needed  and,  if  so,  what  Scimitar. 

sort  of  legislation  would  be  The  appointments  were 
appropriate  and  constructive.  announced  by  Jack  R.  Howard, 
He  mentioned  that  the  pre-  president  and  general  editorial 
liminary  studies  have  already  manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
shown  that  general  legislation  New'spapers. 

(or  regulation) — the  current  tax  Ed  Meeman  began  newspaper- 

bill,  for  example,  may  affect  the  ing  in  1907  with  the  Evansville 
newspaper  business  directly.  Press.  In  1921  he  was  sent  to 
“Bringing  the  facts  to  light,”  Knoxville  to  start  the  Knoxville 
he  said,  “will  help  to  focus  News  and  become  editor  of  the 
public  attention  on  the  impact  Knoxville  News-Sentinel.  In 
of  our  laws  on  the  newspaper  1931  he  was  named  editor  of  the 
industry.”  Pres.s-Scimitar, 

The  Congressman’s  letter  Mr.  Schneider,  born  in  Missis- 
began  by  giving  his  assurance  sippi  and  schooled  in  Memphis, 
that  the  Subcommittee  “will  be  was  also  a  reporter,  photogra- 
scrupulous  in  its  regard  for  the  pher  and  feature  writer  at  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  free  Press-Scimitar  before  leaving  in 
press.”  1934  to  join  the  Cleveland  Press. 

.  ...  ,  f  There  he  served  as  general 

fir  l,.efi;itimute  fionrorn  .  .  ,  7i  .. 
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Frank  Leeniing  Moves 
To  Circulation  Post 

St.  Ia)ui.s 

The  promotion  of  G.  R.  Ker¬ 
shaw,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  since  May  1958, 
to  the  position  of  circulation 
director  was  announced  Sept.  11. 
Mr.  Kershaw  has  been  with  the 
P-I)  since  1928,  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

New  as  circulation  manager 
is  Frank  Leeming,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Public  Affairs 
and  Promotion  Department  of 
the  newspaper  since  December, 
1960.  Donald  T.  Scott,  of  the 
copy  staff  of  that  department, 
succeeds  Mr.  Leeming  as 
manager. 

David  Pasternak,  assistant 
circulation  manager  since  1956, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  jiaper’s 
labor  relations  department  on 
Oct.  1. 


Edwdrd  J.  Ml 


Charles  H,  Schneider 
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Soviet  ‘Ghosts’  Found 
By  British  Newsman 

By  Bob  Warner 


“I  watched  the  Russians  in 
two  separate  encampments  — 
after  being  told  they  were  a 
‘ghost  army’  existing  only  in 
the  imagination  of  Americans. 
They  looked  pretty  healthy 
ghosts  to  me!” 

These  words  were  part  of  an 
eye-witness  report  nailing  down 
the  rumor  of  a  Russian  military 
buildup  in  Cuba,  written  by 
Keith  Morfett,  roving  Latin 
American  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  The  British 
newsman  obtained  a  first-hand 
description  of  the  arrival  of 
“from  5,000  to  8,000”  Russian 
troops  in  Cuba  through  the  as¬ 
tonishingly  simple  maneuver  of 
walking  down  to  the  Havana 
docks  and  the  military  encamp¬ 
ments  to  take  a  look  for  himself. 

What  He  Saw 

Here  is  a  sample  of  what  he 
saw: 

“Hefty,  athletic,  and  looking 
a  lot  better  fed  than  their  Cuban 
hosts,  they  (the  Russians) 
crowded  up  to  a  barbed  wire 
fence  at  the  first  camp  I  found 
near  the  village  of  El  Cano. 
They  appeared  to  be  members 
of  the  kind  of  unit  usually 
moved  in  advance  of  regular 
fighting  troops  to  set  up  camps, 
establish  communications  net¬ 
works  and  accomplish  other  re¬ 
lated  chores.” 

Of  another  camp  Mr.  Morfett 
visited,  he  wrote:  “Out  in  open 
spaces  around  the  camp,  dozens 
of  them  were  dressed  in  identi¬ 
cal  physical  training  outfits  of 
the  kind  troops  would  wear. 
They  were  doing  gymnastics 
under  the  direction  of  instruc¬ 
tors.  Others  were  playing  volley 
ball  —  dressed  in  the  same  dark 
blue  trunks  and  running  shoes. 
Still  others  were  out  on  an  im- 
provi.^cd  running  track.” 

Mr.  Morfett’s  reports  ap¬ 
peared  simultaneously  in  the 
Daily  Mail  and  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune.  The  latter  was 
offered  the  story  by  the  Mail’s 
New  York  office.  After  front¬ 
paging  it  on  Labor  Day,  the 
Herald  Tribune  front-paged  the 
second  installment  and  reprinted 
the  fii  4  on  page  nine  Tuesday. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  stations  swamped 
the  Mail  with  requests  for  re¬ 
print  privileges  and  then  the 
Mail  .isked  the  Herald-Tribune 
Syndicate  to  take  over  distribu¬ 
tion  <ii  the  story  to  other  papers. 

Ml .  Morfett  had  hit  the  jour¬ 
nal  i.s*  o  jackpot  with  a  reporting 
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job  which  liegan  on  August  24th 
when  a  Cuban  exile  group 
steamed  into  Havana  Bay  and 
fired  cannon  shells  at  a  hotel 
housing  Russian  technicians.  At 
the  time,  Mr.  Morfett  and  Jef¬ 
frey  Blyth,  the  Mail’s  New  York 
bureau  chief,  remembered  that 
the  last  Cuban  invasion  attempt 
was  preceded  by  a  similar  at¬ 
tack. 

“We  thought  there  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  this  might  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  bigger  military 
effort,”  Mr.  Morfett  said.  “Also, 
we  thought  it  was  time  to  go 
take  a  clo.ser  look  at  the  Cuban 
situation  again.” 

The  o3  year  old  correspondent, 
who  speaks  Spanish  fluently 
and  is  familiar  wdth  Russian, 
made  what  w’as  his  eighth  trip 
to  Cuba  in  the  past  two-and-a- 
half  years.  He  flew  to  Havana 
from  Miami  on  one  of  the 
refugee  planes. 

Under  the  reciprocal  arrange¬ 
ment  between  Cuba  and  Britain, 
Mr.  Morfett  needed  only  a  visa 
to  gain  entry  into  the  country. 
He  said  he  passed  through  Ha¬ 
vana  airport  customs  after 
showing  a  British  correspond¬ 
ent’s  passport.  He  moved  freely 
about  the  city  for  three  days 
inteiwiewing  diplomats  and 
Cuban  officials.  Making  his 
rounds  of  the  city,  everywhere 
he  went  Mr.  Morfett  found 
people  arguing  about  whether 
or  not  Russians  were  actually 
camped  outside  Havana. 

The  British  reporter  decided 
to  take  a  look  himself.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  to  some  extent  his 
unobstructed  trips  to  the  Ha¬ 
vana  docks  and  the  Russian 
military  encampments  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  Cuban 
militiamen  thought  he  was 
another  Russian. 

Militia  ll<*lped  Him 

“Had  I  l)een  stopped  any¬ 
where  along  the  line,”  Mr.  Mor¬ 
fett  said,  “I  would  have  been  in 
serious  trouble.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  beforehand,  however, 
that  if  anyone  did  stop  me  I 
would  immediately  say  I  was 
a  British  correspondent,  that  I 
was  looking  for  the  Russians 
and  would  like  to  be  taken  to 
the  Russian  camj). 

“I  got  the  impression  from  the 
way  the  Cuban  militiamen  acted 
that  a  British  correspondent 
was  the  last  person  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  in  this  area.  I 
believe  many  of  the  Cubans 
thought  I  was  a  Russian.” 
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This  surprised  Mr.  Morfett 
because  he  was  convinced  that 
he  looked  like  an  American.  “I 
was  wearing  a  blue-striped 
sport  shirt  bought  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  shop  and  light  khaki  slacks. 
I  had  no  documents  of  any  kind 
with  me  but  I  did  carry  a  note¬ 
book  and  often  jotted  things 
down  as  I  went  along. 

“Although  I  looked  like  an 
American  whenever  I  stopped 
and  talked  to  Cubans  I  was 
treated  with  great  politeness 
and  courtesy.  On  one  occasion 
I  stopped  between  two  Russian 
camps  and  asked  Cuban  militia¬ 
men  who  were  manning  a  ma¬ 
chine-gun  post  which  was  the 
best  way  to  find  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  camp  where  the 
Russians  were.  They  directed 
me  to  a  series  of  narrow  back 
lanes  which  brought  me  to  the 
second  and  major  Russian  camp. 
I  couldn’t  have  found  it  nearly 
so  readily  without  this  help 
from  the  militia. 

“When  I  talked  with  them 
they  seemed  to  assume  that 
either  I  was  a  Russian  or  I  had 
every  right  to  be  where  I  was. 
I  joked  with  them,  passed  the 
time  of  day  and  continued  on.” 

Took  I’iclures 

Mr.  Morfett  carried  a  camera 
with  him  part  of  the  time.  When 
he  was  in  the  area  of  the 
Russian  encampments  he  figured 
it  would  be  suicide  to  make  use 
of  it  so  he  left  it  behind  on  the 
floor  of  his  car.  He  did  manage 
to  shoot  a  full  roll  of  film  show¬ 
ing  Russians  and  Cubans  leav¬ 
ing  a  Soviet  liner  and  being 
greeted  on  the  docks,  but  the 
film  was  seized  later  at  the  Ha¬ 
vana  airport  in  the  one  really 
scary  episode  during  his  six-day 
visit  to  the  island. 

He  had  already  been  thorough¬ 
ly  searched  and  checked  out  by 
immigration  officials  and  was 
on  his  way  out  to  the  plane  for 
the  return  trip  to  Miami,  when 
suddenly  and  inexplicably,  he 
was  stopped  by  some  men  from 
Cuban  military  intelligence. 

“They  were  very  polite  about 
it,”  Mr.  Morfett  related.  “One 
of  the  men  a.sked  me  would  I 
mind  if  they  searched  me.  They 
took  me  into  a  small  room  and 
searched  me  again,  even  though 
I  had  gone  through  this  once 
with  immigration  officials.  The 
flight  and  passengers  were  held 
up  for  an  hour  while  they  went 
through  everything  I  owned, 
made  me  take  off  my  shoes  and 
.socks  and  even  turn  my  pockets 
inside  out.” 

Complying  with  the  last  re¬ 
quest  was  almost  his  undoing. 
As  he  turned  one  of  his  pockets 
out  the  roll  of  film  he  .shot  at 
the  dock  dropped  onto  a  table 
he  was  standing  by. 

“I  thought  it  was  all  up,” 
Mr.  Morfett  said.  “One  of  the 
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men  picked  up  the  roll,  held  it 
in  the  air  and  said,  ‘You  can’t 
take  this  out  with  you.’ 

“I  thought  I  was  in  real 
trouble  and  decided  to  pretend 
I  was  angry.  I  put  on  quite  a 
show  of  indignation  and  anger. 
I  .said,  ‘Surely  you’re  not  going 
to  take  my  film  away’  and  I 
vigorously  prote.sted  this  kind  of 
treatment.” 

The  intelligence  man  politely 
insisted  Mr.  Morfett  couldn’t 
take  the  film  out  until  it  had 
lieen  developed  and  looked  over 
by  authorities.  The  reporter 
knew  that  if  he  was  held  until 
the  film  was  developed  he  would 
undoubtedly  end  up  in  a  prison 
cell,  so  he  took  a  new  tack. 

“I  picked  up  the  roll  of  film,” 
he  related,  “placing  it  in  an  en¬ 
velope  and  put  my  name  and 
the  name  of  my  newspaper  on 
it.  I  handed  it  back  and  said 
I’d  probably  lie  returning  to 
Havana  quite  soon  and  after 
the  authorities  had  seen  the 
developed  film  I  hoped  they 
would  let  me  have  it  back.” 

No  Trouble 

Oddly  enough,  he  had  no 
further  trouble.  The  intelligence 
men  continued  to  search  his  be¬ 
longings  but  after  about  an 
hour  they  finally  told  the  re¬ 
porter  he  could  get  on  the  plane. 

“I  was  just  leaving  this  office 
and  walking  toward  the  plane,” 
Mr.  Morfett  said,  “when  one 
of  the  men  called  me  back.  To 
my  great  surprise,  he  said, 
‘Senor,  I  have  something  for 
you.’  He  handed  me  a  small 
picture  book  entitled,  ‘The  Life 
of  the  Astronaut  Gagarin.’ 

“I  thanked  him  profusely.  But 
my  heart  didn’t  stop  pounding 
until  the  plane  was  off  the  run¬ 
way,  and  I  wasn’t  thoroughly 
happy  until  I  caught  sight  of 
the  Florida  Keys.” 

Footnote:  This  week  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  imposed  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  news.  Press  services 
couldn’t  get  through  to  their 
offices  by  telephone  and  four 
newsmen  were  listed  as  “miss¬ 
ing”  on  trips  to  Soviet  encamp¬ 
ments. 
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GRETEL  VS.  EATHERLY 


Sir  Frank  Packer: 


Energetic  Helmsman 


Bv  David  Mason 


Heading  the  syndicate  which 
will  attempt  to  w  in  the  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Cup  for  Australia  on  the 
fickle  waters  of  Rhode  Island 
Sound  this  week  is  the  colorful 
Australian  newspaper  publisher 
and  millionaire  sportsman,  Sir 
Frank  Packer. 

From  the  days  when  he  fir.st 
learned  the  way  of  a  boy  w  ith  a 
boat  until  his  arrival  in  Newport 
about  two  months  ago,  Mr. 
Packer  has  been  a  dedicated 
yachtsman. 

His  restless  energy  and  rug¬ 
ged  determination,  combined 
with  a  gambling  spirit,  have 
marked  both  his  life  as  a  sports¬ 
man  and  as  a  publisher. 

It  was  these  characteristics 
which  led  him  to  challenge  for 
the  America’s  Cup  in  wiiich  the 
odds  are  heavily  loaded  against 
Gretel  winning  over  Weatherly. 


sions  and  act  upon  them  have 
l)een  hallmarks  of  his  successful 
rise  in  big  business. 


Tried  Gold  Mining 


^Golden  Touch’ 


Sir  Frank,  55,  has  been 
described  as  “the  man  with  the 
golden  touch  in  Australian  pub¬ 
lishing.”  Since  he  entered  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1923  as  a  cadet 
reporter  w'ith  the  old  Dnily 
Guardian  in  Sydney,  his  career 
has  been  marked  by  a  string  of 
successes. 


His  most  notable  success  is 
the  Australian  H’emcw’s  Weekly, 
Australia’s  biggest  national 
magazine.  Its  current  circulation 
is  788,000,  or  about  one  copy  per 
13  Australians,  including  infants 
and  children.  On  this  ratio  of 
sales  to  population  it  outstrips 
even  the  largest  American  maga¬ 
zines. 

Sir  Frank  was  born  into  the 
newspaper  business.  His  father, 
Robert  Clyde  Packer,  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  publi.sher  and  was  the 
principal  architect  and  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Daily  Guardian 
and  the  racy  magazine.  Smith’s 
Weekly,  which  is  now  defunct. 

Packer,  junior,  showed  drive 
and  initiative  even  in  his  early 
days  with  the  Guardian.  Once 
during  a  hold-up  of  transport 
services?,  he  got  hold  of  a  truck 
and  delivered  a  load  of  country 
editions  of  the  Guardian  single- 
handed. 


His  energy,  organizing  talent 
and  ability  to  make  quick  deci- 


In  192(>,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Guardian,  and  the  following 
year  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Guardian  and 
Smith’s  Weekly. 

During  a  brief  absence  from 
the  Sydney  newspaper  scene,  he 
went  into  the  roofing  nail  busi¬ 
ness,  and  later  entered  a  gold 
mining  venture  in  desolate  Cen¬ 
tral  Australia. 

His  stay  in  the  heart  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  w'as  not  lengthy.  A  tele¬ 
gram  informed  him  that  the 
World,  a  Labor  daily  in  Sydney 
was  for  sale.  In  partnership  with 
E.  G.  Theodore,  a  former  Pre¬ 
mier  in  the  State  of  Queensland, 
he  bought  the  paper  at  a  near¬ 
bankrupt  price. 

Tbe  partnership  subsequently 
agreed  to  suspend  publication  as 
a  result  of  a  profitable  deal  with 
Associated  Newspapers  Ltd., 
w’ho  feared  that  the  World, 
under  Packer  control,  would 
injure  their  Sydney  afternoon 
daily,  the  Sun.  The  price  paid 
in  the  deal  was  $182,000. 

Ordinary  businessmen  w’ould 
have  taken  their  profit  and  left 
the  World  plant  idle.  Mr.  Packer 
took  the  initiative  in  seeking  a 
new  publishing  outlet  and,  in 
1933,  Women’s  Weekly  was 
launched. 

A  key  factor  in  the  magazine’s 
widespread  popularity  has  been 
that,  w'hile  it  is  presented  for 
women,  it  can  be  read  with 
enjoyment  by  men.  The  maga¬ 
zine  went  on  from  success  to 
success  and  became  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  the  present  empire 
grew. 

A  new  series  of  the  old  Daily 
Telegraph,  which  first  appeare<l 
in  1879,  was  launched  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid  in  March,  1935,  to 
be  followed  by  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
graph  in  1939.  The  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  which  is  published  every 
day  except  Sunday,  has  a  cur¬ 
rent  circulation  of  327,000.  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
graph,  also  a  tabloid,  is  583,000. 


’Wall’ Is  Brought  p 
Home  to  Readers 


Sir  Frank  Packer 


Utica,  N.Y. 

The  Berlin  wall  was  brought 
home  to  readers  of  the  Observer- 
Dispatch  recently  with  an  eight- 
column  aerial  photo  of  down¬ 
town  Utica  on  which  H.  Ernest 
King,  staff  artist,  had  painted  a 
realistic  “Berlin  wall.” 

As  conceived  by  managing 
editor  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica’s 
wall  cut  through  the  heart  of 
the  business  district,  screening 
off  easily  identifiable  spots. 
Utica’s  “Checkpoint  Charlie” 
w’as  squarely  at  the  Busy 
Comer  and  Mr.  King  drew  in 
the  guards’  gate  and  the  cross¬ 
ing  barriers. 

Reporter  Craig  Vollmer  used 


a  semi-intellectual  and  financial  h's  imagination  to  write  his 
weekly  magazine.  Everybody’s,  impressions  of  what  it  would 


a  national  magazine  of  general  be  like  in  Utica  with  a  barrier 
appeal,  and  Modern  Motor,  a  dividing  the  city. 


monthly.  It  also  produces  pro-  Another  feature  was  a  special 


vincial  and  suburban  papers  in  article  by  Paul  Miller,  presi- 
New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  dent  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 


fiction  and  non-fiction  books,  tbe  real  wall,  which  he  had 
children’s  books,  text  books,  seen  on  a  23-day  tour  of  Europe. 


comics,  a  variety  of  pulps  and 
other  specialized  periodicals. 

A  subsidiary,  Conpress  Print- 


Coiiipetitioii  Leads 


ing  Ltd.,  has  big  gravure  presses  To  2-Way  Lawsuit 


which  print  the  Australian 
Women’s  Weekly  and  other  pub- 


Bi'ena  Park,  Calif. 


A  Superior  Court  hearing  date 


lications,  as  well  as  handling  Dec.  1 7  has  been  set  for 


fine  color  job  printing. 

Consolidated  Press  Holdings 
also  has  substantial  interests  in 
two  television  stations  in  Sydney 


dieting  court  actions  instituted 
by  the  two  new'spapers  serving 
Buena  Park. 

The  Buena  Park  News  and 


and  Melbourne.  Its  profit  last  j^g  publisher,  Richard  Nowels, 
year  amounted  to  $<83,000  after  sought  an  injunction  against  the 


tax,  and  advertising  revenue  Park  Pony  Express  from 

earned  by  its  main  publications  allegedly  selling  advertising 


was  a  record— fitting  tributes  to  ^elow  cost  with  the  intent  of 
the  managerial  ability  and  eijuiinating  competition.  Dam- 


organization  of  the  man  at  the  ag-es  of  $900,000  were  asked. 


-Sir  Frank  Packer. 


Superior  Judge  Robert  Kneeland 


Associated  with  him  in  the  declined  to  issue  a  temporary 
company  are  his  two  young  sons,  restraining  order. 


^  Later,  a  cross  complaint  was 

Sir  Frank  has  earned  a  repu- 

tation  as  a  hard,  ruthless,  de^r-  ^  j  i^cGriffin  Newspapers  Inc., 
mined  publisher,  a  tough  boss  thf 


,  ,  u  4.  u  4.  A  charging  the  News  with  the 

who  knows  what  he  wants  and  violations  of  California 

^^wi  fu  u-  unfair  trade  laws  as  the  News 

While  generous  with  his  own  ^ 

money,  he  is  a  sharp-eyed  ^  , 

accountant  when  it  comes  to  The  Pony  Express  and 
company  funds.  Once  he  ran  a  Giflin  Newspapers  seek  $3. 
check  on  paper  clip  consumption,  in  damages. 


Sacking  I^egends 


Some  of  the  stories  told  about  ,  a  a  ■ 
him  have  become  legendary  in  ^  * 

Australian  journalism.  On  one 
occasion  he  w'alked  into  a  hotel 


The  Pony  Express  and  Mc- 
Giffin  Newspapers  seek  $350,000 
in  damages. 

The  News  publishes  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  and  w'as  founded 
in  1923.  The  Pony  Express, 
founded  in  1959,  publishes  on 


next  to  the  Daily  Telegraph’s  Edition  Addetl 

offices  and  saw  nine  of  his  staff 


Diversified  Cx)mpany 


-  '  Consolidated  Press  Holdings 

(.Mr.  .Ma.son  is  editor  of  News-  Ltd.,  the  controlling  company  of 
paper  News,  Sydney,  which  the  group  which  is  headed  by 


drinking  at  the  bar  during  work¬ 
ing  hours.  He  sacked  the  lot. 


Hemet,  Calif. 
A  Monday  edition  has  been 


Several  journalists  who  have  added  to  the  Wednesday- Friday 


been  sacked  one  day  have  been 
hired  again  the  next. 


vertising  fields  in  Australia.)  tor,  also  publishes  the  Bulletin, 


(Continued  on  page  61) 


Valleys. 


schedule  of  the  Hemet  News, 
69-year-old  paper  serving  the 


serves  the  newspaper  and  ad-  Mr.  Packer  as  managing  direc-  Once  when  he  wanted  the  office  Hemet-San  Jacinto-Perris 
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EVOLUTION— NOT  REVOLUTION 


N.Y.  World -Telegram 
Has  Gradual  Changes 


Ry  Ray  Erwin 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  San,  under  the  energetic 
direction  of  its  new  editor,  Rich¬ 
ard  I).  Peters,  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  is  under¬ 
going  a  steady  evolution  to  make 
it  more  readable  and  to  bring 
it  closei-  to  its  readers  and  com¬ 
munity. 

By  design,  no  revolutionary 
changes  are  being  made  to  upset 
readers  and  make  them  aware 
of  changes. 

Mr.  Peters,  who  became  editor 
last  May  after  serving  as  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Tunes 
and  w’ith  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Daily  News,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  and  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  and  as  promotion 
director  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  at  the  New  York 
headquarters,  was  asked  to  dis¬ 
cuss  improvements  made  and 
contemplated. 

(llianges  Listed 

Some  changes; 

1)  The  first  page  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  section  received  a  new  for¬ 
mat.  Such  columnists  as  Richard 
Starnes,  Inez  Robb  and  Ann 
Landers  were  anchored  around 
a  feature  story  that  is  given  a 
big  splash  on  the  righthand  top 
of  the  page  with  large  photo. 
Generous  white  space  separates 
the  story  and  columns. 

‘‘We  wanted  to  display  good 
photogi  aphic  and  writing  talent 
without  scrimping  space,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Peters.  ‘‘We  use  a 
lot  of  white  space  on  this  page 
to  make  it  an  oasis  to  please  the 
eye.” 

2)  The  editorial  page  was 
changed  from  narrow  columns 
and  vertical  makeup  to  wide 
measure  with  everything  opened 
up-  The  Robert  Ruark  and 
Henry  ,1.  Taylor  columns  alter¬ 
nate  each  day  and  they  are  now 
I'un  uncut,  whereas  fonnerly 
they  had  to  be  edited  down  to 
fit  cramped  space. 

I.eliers  Important 

The  letters-to-the-editor  col¬ 
umn  was  widened  and  played 
Up  down  the  full  length  of  the 

IPage  right  next  to  the  editorials. 
One  or  two  drawings  illustrate 
the  letters  each  day.  This  recog- 
nition  and  display  immediately 
elicited  .a  great  increase  in  letter 
writers.  As  many  as  nine  letters 
ap^r  in  the  column  each  day. 

The  letters  provide  a  two- 
way  st'eet,  a  safety  valve  for 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


readers,  so  they  can  tell  us  their 
views  as  well  as  read  our  own,” 
said  Mr.  Peters.  “It’s  a  revela¬ 
tion  that  readers  want  to  be 
heard.  They  know  they  can  talk 
back  to  and  talk  with  their 
new'spaper.” 

3)  Mr.  Peters,  an  early  cru¬ 
sader  for  bigger  comics,  changed 
“Peanuts”  and  some  other  strips 
from  four  columns  to  five  col¬ 
umns  in  width.  It  w’as  forgotten 
that  subway  riders  often  make 
a  “subway  fold”  down  the 
middle,  so  the  page  had  to  be 
rearranged  to  meet  that  re¬ 
quirement.  The  comics  readers 
w'ere  heard  from  in  a  hurry. 
The  response  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  improvements 
brought  in  heavy  mail,  indi¬ 


cating  the  comics  still  have  solid 
readership  among  solid  citizens. 

Other  physical  changes  in¬ 
cluded  opening  up  the  television 
program  page  and  making  it 
easier  to  read  and  playing  up 
the  column  of  Harriet  Van 
Horne  on  it,  and  setting  the 
stock  tables  so  the  whole  Big 
Board  stocks  could  be  listed  in 
one  place  by  the  use  of  new  and 
more  attractive  type. 

BrtMiklyn  Siwlioii 

4)  Michael  Stern,  the  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Section,  an  old 
Brooklyn  Eagle  man,  and  his 
staff  are  being  moved  from  the 
VV-T&S  headquarters  in  Man¬ 
hattan  to  the  auxiliary  printing 
plant  at  73  Third  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  so  they  will  be  closer 
to  Brooklyn  residents  wdth 
whom  they  work.  Brooklyn  edi¬ 
torials  w'ill  be  added  to  the 
Brooklyn  Section,  w'hich  serves 
as  a  third  section  of  the  paper 
for  the  copies  home-delivered 
in  Brooklyn.  Letters  from 
Brooklyn  readers  will  be  added. 

The  Brooklyn  Section  carries 
a  front  page  of  borough  news, 
Brooklyn  political,  entertain¬ 


ment  and  spoils  columns,  society 
news,  obituaries,  Brooklyn  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  ads. 

Team  reporting  in  depth  is 
being  instituted  by  Mr.  Peters. 
Recently,  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  was  inteiwiewed  for 
hours  at  Grade  Mansion  about 
his  dreams  for  “The  Ideal  New' 
York  of  Tomorrow.”  The  team 
was  composed  of  staff  writers 
Muiray  Davis,  Walter  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Assistant  City  Editor 
Robert  H.  Prall  and  City  Editor 
Norton  Mockridge.  Similar 
future  interview’s  are  planned. 

The  paper’s  first  edition, 
which  appears  about  10:30  a.m., 
has  had  its  name  changed  from 
Night  Edition  to  Metro  with  a 
drawing  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  in  the  background. 
This  edition  carries  school  news 
and  civil  service  news  and  there¬ 
fore  some  readeis  prefer  it  to 
later  editions.  This  first  edition 
w’ill  be  featurized  more  than  in 
the  past. 

Double  ('.umniunily 

“We  serve  a  double  com¬ 
munity  —  commuters  and  city 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


DATELINE:  DANGER 


Mai  Browne  in  Viet  Nam 


By  Erika  V.  Bekey 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  a  tall 
red  haired,  young  man  of  30 
arrived  in  Saigon.  He  had  on 
a  heavy  woolen  suit  and  a  top 
coat  .  . .  the  weather  was  around 
96  degrees. 

In  his  first  year  in  Indochina, 
a  jungle  green  uniform,  metal- 
soled  boots  and  a  pistol  have 
replaced  his  woolen  suit,  and  he 
has  discovered  without  too  much 
surprise  that  there  are  hotter 
things  than  the  w’eather  with 
which  to  cope. 

For  him,  this  was  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  dream,  and  his  second 
crack  at  adventure  in  Asia.  A 
laboratory  chemist  by  pro¬ 
fession,  he  is,  by  occupation. 
Associated  Press  Chief  Corre¬ 
spondent  in  Viet  Nam  and 
Cambodia,  Malcolm  W.  Browne. 

In  Asia,  where  almost  every 
country  is  in  a  state  of  political 
turmoil.  South  Viet  Nam,  with 
its  5,000  or  so  United  States 
military  advisers,  is  of  particu- 
(Continned  on  page  50) 


(The  writer  recently  visited 
with  many  newspaper  people  on  ^ 
the  “cold  war”  fronts  in  the 
Far  East.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  personal  profiles  of 
journalists  in  the  danger  zones  ^ 
which  she  is  writing  especially  “ 
for  E&P.) 

for  September  15,  1962 


Malcolm  W.  Browne  in  Viet  Nam. 
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FOR  DEMOCRATIC  CAINDIDATES  that  the  cost  nationally  of  news-  tions  for  obtaining  the  b<  st  re- 

- paper  advertising  is  about  $10  suits. 

g  -  »  0  1  per  thousand  readers.”  “Paid  newspaper  advertise- 

J3r03..K.  Main  Outlet  fS^e  in^ tS Yast  weeS^of  5!e 

Giving  advice  to  candidates  on  campaign.  By  and  large,  Mon- 
T„  publicity  weapons  in  general,  (lay,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

111  I  jHlTlTiHlfirn  VF 111110  the  Handbook  says  all  of  the  a>-e  your  best  days  to  adver- 

JF  15  traditional  print  media  have  tise.  Thursday  and  Friday  pa- 

Washington  doubt  the  most  effective  way  for  their  place.  In  most  areas,  it 
The  Democratic  National  a  candidate  to  campaign,  except  states,  newspapers  are  the  mam  jj’^^kend  not  ordi 

Committee’s  “Campaign  Com-  for  personal  contact.  Television  outlet  for  publicity  or  for  ne,v s 
munications  Handbook”  for  the  conveys  ideas  more  vividly  than  coverage;  it’s  up  to  the  candi-  ® 

use  of  candidates  this  fall  is  radio  or  print - Though  rates  to  cultivate  the  leporters  «p  o  and  3  are  the  mnst 


per  thousand  readers.”  “Paid  newspaper  advertise¬ 

ments,”  it  says,  “are  most  ef- 
Main  Outlet  fective  in  the  last  weeks  of  the 

Giving  advice  to  candidates  on  campaign.  By  and  large.  Mon- 
publicity  weapons  in  general,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

tVio  HnnHhnnlf  savs  all  of  the  are  youi'  best  days  to  adver- 


suddenly  being  widely  noted,  vary  from  place  to  place,  na- 
Things  went  along  quietly  tionally,  tv  costs  something  un¬ 
enough  until  someone  at  the  Re-  der  $4.50  per  thousand  viewers 
publican  National  Committee  or  less  than  a  half-cent  a  head, 
noticed  the  “Handbook”  and  “Radio.  Radio  is  inexpensive 


and  editors  and  give  them  the 
kind  of  stuff  they  like  for  news 
—  “quotable  quotes,”  etc. 

One  heading  is:  “Don’t  Ignore 


“Pages  2  and  3  are  the  most 
desirable  positions,  and  some¬ 
times  command  an  extra  charge. 
You  can  usually  specify  any 


publican  National  Committee  or  less  tnan  a  naii-cent  a  neaa.  p  ...  ^  Outlets”  Al-  other  page  except  the  amuse- 

noticed  the  “Handbook”  and  “Radio.  Radio  is  inexpensive  ..  .  naners  lean  to-  "’ont  page,  without  an  extra 

made  up  a  blast  at  it.  The  book  something  over  $1  ^r  thou-  .  .  Renublicans  in  their  positioning  charge.” 
has  been  off  the  press  for  a  sand  listeners,  nationally  speak-  .^5“..*,  «cpoo"cans  in  their  ^ 


couple  of  months.  ing  —  but  it  can  be  highly  effec-  editorial  opinions,  ^e  Demo- 

A  main  feature  of  the  54-  tive.  The  sound  tr^ks  of  your  A^^that  ColOF  LuDCheOH 

page  booklet  is  its  emphasis  on  tv  programs  can  be  converted  canaiaaces  wiu  oiien  nna 

the  use  of  television  and  radio  to  radio  use.  The  effect  is  potent  >’eady  to  give  space  i  .  A  *1 

for  candidates’  commercials.  because  the  radio  listener  con-  columns.  J  lCK0tS  A.V&llfl.biC 
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litical  advertising),  whereas  say  what  you  want  exactly  the  Handb^k  with  this  admoni-  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  con-  way  you  want  to  in  the  press,  tion:  “Make  letters  short  and  The  luncheon  is  co-sponsored  by 
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for  candidates’  commercials.  because  the  radio  listener  con- 
Sam  Brightman,  spokesman  nects  the  voice  he  hears  with 
for  the  Democratic  Committee,  the  personality  he  has  seen  and 


The  guidebook  gives  specific 
instructions  on  preparing  and 


said  this  week: 

“The  law  regulates  television 


heard  on  tv. 


science  of  the  publisher  or  ad-  especially  if  it  is  Republican  — 
vertising  manager  to  decide  the  and  80  percent  of  the  newspa- 


rate  of  a  newspaper. 


per  circulation  in  the  country  is  editor.” 


time  abusing  the  paper  or  the  American  Association  of  News- 


“We  tell  a  candidate  that  strongly  GOP. 
what  a  newspaperman  writes  “Almost  every  voter,  how- 
for  his  readers  may  not  be  ever,  reads  a  newspaper.  You 
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Time  and  Position  .  ^  limited  number  of  tickets, 

including  a  few  complete  tables 
In  another  section,  the  Hand-  seating  10,  is  available.  For 


what  you  think  is  most  im-  do  reach  a  large  audience.  On  book  offers  some  sample  ads  for  reservations,  write  or  phone  the 
portant  to  the  voters.  If  you  the  other  hand,  also  consider  newspaper  space  with  sugges-  New  York  office  of  AANR,  141 


want  to  make  the  direct  ap¬ 
proach  you  pay  the  money  (to 
tv  and  radio)  to  do  it.” 

“It  is  not  our  effort,”  Mr. 
Brightman  continued,  “to  be  for 
or  against  one  medium  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  .  .  .  We’re  trying  to 
tell  the  fellow  there  (the  candi¬ 
date)  that  he  should  look  at  his 


Phila.  Inquirer  Traces 
Title  of  ‘Oldest  Daily’ 


tell  the  lellow  there  (the  candi-  The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In-  North  American  identified  it- 
date)  that  he  should  look  at  his  quirer  of  Sept.  16  will  contain  self  through  the  Packet  and 
own  district  and  his  own  prob-  a  32-page  rotogravure  supple-  Advertiser  as  “The  Oldest  Daily 

lemS.  mAnf  rlnr-nm  An  finer  ifc  nlaim  fre  'MAwcnanAi*  in  AmAvina  ITmin/lAel 


East  44th  St.,  New  York,  MUr- 
ray  Hill  2-4268;  or  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  E&P,  850 
Third  Ave.,  PLaza  2-7050.  Tick¬ 
ets  are  $10  each.  A  display  of 
300  outstanding  color  advertise¬ 
ments  goes  on  exhibit  at  11  a  m. 


Fair  to  Both  Sides 


ment  documenting  its  claim  to  Newspaper  in  America.  Founded 
being  “The  Oldest  Daily  News-  in  1771.” 


On  the  other  hand,  William  Nicholas  B.  Wainwright,  re 
Sprague,  press  spokesman  for  search  librarian  of  the  Histori 


If  through  the  Packet  and  Candidates  Get  Tab 
Ivertiser  as  “The  Oldest  Daily  , 

jwspaper  in  America.  Founded  Seattle,  V\  as  . 

177J  >•  The  Seattle  Post-Intelhgencer 

The  North  American  was  ab-  Provided  voters  with  a  lineup  on 


paper  in  the  United  States.”  The  North  American  was  ab-  Provided  voters  wiin  a  lineup  oo 
Nicholas  B.  Wainwright,  re-  sorbed  by  the  Public  Ledger  candidates  in  a  12-pago  tabloi 
search  librarian  of  the  Histori-  (founded  1836)  on  May  19,  1925  section  published  four  days 


the  Republican  National  Com-  cal  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  is  and  the  Ledger  merged  with  the  before  the  Washington  primary 

mittee,  said:  the  authority  for  tracing  the  In-  Inquirer  (founded  1829)  on  election  of  Sept.  11.  Stub  Nelsim, 

“Even  if  I  felt  as  some  Re-  quirer’s  ancestry  back  to  the  April  16,  1934.  political  editor,  wrote  the  report, 

publicans  do  that  the  press  is  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Gen-  Three  other  newspapers  lay  • 

generally  more  favorable  to  our  eral  Advertiser  which  was  first  claim  to  the  “oldest”  title.  The  $180,000  for  Wash 


the  authority  for  tracing  the  In-  Inquirer  (founded 
quirer’s  ancestry  back  to  the  April  16,  1934. 


opponents  I  wouldn’t  say  so.  By  published  Oct.  28,  1771. 
and  large,  I  feel  that  press.  Thus,  says  Walter 


Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazeffe  traces 


Polk  Bros.,  Chicago  retailers 


and  large,  I  feel  that  press.  Thus,  says  Walter  Annen-  its  lineage  to  the  weekly  Vir-  ,  ,  e  ’■  u-  ^  i  nnli- 
radio  and  tv  coverage  is  emi-  berg,  editor  and  publisher,  the  ginia  Journal  and  Alexandria  ”  ome  urnis  mgs  an(  ap 
nently  fair  to  both  sides.”  Inquirer  has  taproots  that  go  Advertiser  of  Feb.  5,  1784,  with 

On  Aug.  31  the  Republican  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  daily  publication  of  the  Times  f 

Committee  jokingly  noted  in  a  Republic.  The  Inquirer's  prede-  &  Advertiser  beginning  April  t*sing  t  iroug  ou  e  - 


special  issue  of  “Battle  Line”:  cessors  include  the  Philadelphia  14,  1797. 


area  to  promote  a  year’s  free 


“The  Democrats  can,  after  all.  North  American  and  the  Phila- 
reach  the  people  through  radio  delphia  Public  Ledger. 


has  proclaimed  it  is  the  oldest 


and  tv.  r»  -1  c-  1764,  the  Hartford  Courant 

“Or  smoke  signals.”  Daily  Since  1784  proclaimed  it  is  the  oldest 

The  “Handbook”  actually  is  John  Dunlap’s  Pennsylvania  daily.  The  Courant  has  been  a 

an  up-dated  version  of  one  put  Packet  began  as  a  weekly,  pub-  daily  since  1837. 
out  by  the  Democratic  National  fished  on  Mondays,  and  became  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 


Goingback  to  the  Connecticut  every  major 

Courant,  a  weekly  started  Oct.  Purchase  during  Septenilier  and 
29,  1764,  the  Hartford  Courant  0«ober. 


John  Dunlap’s  Pennsylvania  daily.  The  Courant  has  been  a 


New  Picture  Bureau 

Chicago 

United  Press  International 


Committee  in  1958.  Here  are  a  a  daily  in  September,  1784,  &  Courier  puts  its  beginnings  has  opened  a  newspicturc  bureau 
few  quotes  from  it  concerning  eventually  being  merged  Jan.  2,  in  1786,  through  the  Charleston  in  Madison,  Wis.,  with  Williaw 


media : 

“Television.  This  is  without 


1840  into  the  North  American. 
Up  to  its  final  issue  in  1925,  the 


Morning  Post  and  Daily  Ad-  J.  Kiernat,  with  UPI  since 
vertiser.  as  manager. 
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Pull  Cork  To  Learn  How  Client  Is  Born 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Shipment  of  a  light  Scotch 
whiskey  with  a  300-year  tradi¬ 
tion  arrived  in  New  York  the 
other  day  from  Scotland.  It  was 
the  first  of  what  w’ill  be  an  allo¬ 
cated  10,000  cases  before  the 
year  ends,  and  comes  from  the 
house  of  Hedges  &  Butler,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II,  1667. 

Entirely  new’  to  this  country, 
however,  and  never  advertised 
here  before,  the  Hedges  &  Butler 
Royal  Blended  Scotch  Whiskey 
brings  with  it,  like  a  note  in  a 
floating  bottle,  a  story  of  how 
an  advertising  agency  client  is 
bom. 

The  agency  is  Weiss  &  Geller, 
Inc.  The  story  was  told  this 
week  by  Larry  Wisser,  senior 
vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor. 

It  begins,  according  to  Mr. 
Wisser,  some  25  years  ago. 
Lionel  Marks  was  then  head  of 
William  Jamieson  &  Co.,  dis¬ 
tillers  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Irish  whiskies.  Other  labels  he 
owned  included  America’s  Gal- 
lager  &  Burton  and  Old  Louis 
Hunter.  Mr.  Marks,  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  sold 
the  lot  to  Seagram. 

Tired  of  Leisure 

What  Mr.  Marks  could  not  sell 
was  his  knowledge  of  whiskey 
and  its  market  in  the  U.S.  Last 
October,  tired  of  a  life  of  leisure, 
he  decided  to  return  to  the  field 
as  head  of  The  Westminster 
Corp.,  New  Y^ork.  H&B  Royal 
is  the  first  of  many  fine  whis¬ 
keys,  wines  and  spirits  he  plans 
to  bring  to  this  country. 

To  help  market  the  first 
import,  w’hatever  it  might  be, 
Mr.  Marks  got  in  touch  with  an 
advertising  man,  Mr.  Wisser, 
who,  before  his  association  with 
Weiss  &  Geller,  handled  liquor 
accounts  for  other  agencies. 
What  these  tw'o  did  based  on 
their  combined  knowledge  com¬ 
prises  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  story  of  this  new’  W&G 
account,  w’hich  w’ill  bill  about 
$250,000  between  now  and  the 
end  of  1962,  mostly  in  new’s- 
papers  to  introduce  the  old  Royal 
Blende<l  Scotch  in  the  American 
market. 


'larkct  Surveyed 

Even  before  Westminster 
Corp.,  or  the  two  brains  guiding 
it,  knew’  w’hat  w’ould  be  imported, 
a  survey  of  the  market  was 
made.  To  make  the  study  Clark 
Gavin,  dean  of  statisticians  of 
the  liquor  business,  was  engaged. 
Also  assigned  to  the  problem 
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w’as  the  Institute  of  Motivation 
Research,  headed  up  by  Dr. 
Ernest  Dichter. 

The  studies  determined  that 
the  best  possible  prospects 
awaited  the  introduction  of  a 


new’  light  Scotch  to  the  U.S. 
market,  lighter  in  taste  and 
lighter  in  color  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Scotch  whiskies  of  the 
past. 

The  two  big  brands  already  in 
the  market  are  Buckingham 
Corp.’s  Cutty  Sark,  advertised 
in  newspapers  by  Maxon,  Inc., 
w’ith  a  budget  of  about  $1,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  J&B  (Justerini 
&  Brooks)  a  whiskey  imported 
by  the  Paddington  Corp.,  whose 
account,  handled  by  E.  T.  How¬ 
ard  Co.,  also  amounts  to  close 
to  a  million  annually. 

Among  facts  uncovered  by  Mr. 
Gavin  w’as  one  showing  that  in 
1951,  out  of  4,000,000  cases, 
light  Scotch  accounted  for  1.4%, 
W’hich  grew  to  21.5%  out  of 
8,400,000  cases  in  1961.  Mr. 
Gavin,  w’ho  is  editor  of  the 
Liquor  Handbook  and  liquor 
consultant  to  Business  Week, 
predicted : 

“A  continued  boom  in  Scotch 
demand  in  1961-1971 — another 
doubling  if  it  keeps  pace  with 
the  past  10  years.  The  1971  total 
can  represent  16,000,000  or  17,- 
000,000  cases.  And  light  Scotch 
should  be  half  of  it.” 

Armed  with  such  statistics  as 
this,  and  with  the  Dichter  report 
showing  that  preference  for 
light  scotch  projected  the  image 
of  a  status  drinker,  Mr.  Marks 
and  Mr.  Wisser  went  to  England 
to  see  what  they  could  find. 


“After  being  offered  a  new 
label  by  one  of  the  biggest  liquor 
combines  in  England,  we  finally 
determined  that  what  could  best 
meet  the  image  we  wanted  to 
present  to  Americans  was  the 
light  Scotch  of  Hedges  & 
Butler,”  Mr.  Wisser  said.  “This 
light  Scotch,  bears  the  oldest 
name  in  British  wines  and 
spirits.  Hedges  and  Butler  has 
been  made  by  one  family  from 
1667  through  17  consecutive 
monarchs.  It  was  seldom  adver¬ 
tised  in  its  owm  country,  because 
there  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  it. 
H&B  Scotch  was  only  knowm  to 
the  U.S.  by  the  few  sophisticated 
travelers  who  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  it  at  diplomatic  dinners 
or  by  important  British  friends.” 

Personal  Rcseareli 

While  he  was  in  England,  Mr. 
Wisser  did  some  personal 
research  on  the  brand.  He 
recalled  going  to  the  house  of 
Hedges  &  Butler  on  Regent 
street  still  owned  by  the  crowm. 
The  establishment,  which  is  not 
so  brash  as  to  display  its  brands, 
extends  through  to  the  famous 
Seville  Row.  Among  the  treas¬ 
ures  he  uncovered  and  brought 
back  with  him  to  this  country 
was  an  old  account  book  dated 
1883,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  accounts  are 
posted  alphabetically.  Under  the 
letter  M  is  listed  “Majesty,  Her.” 
It  shows  that  the  little  Queen 
was  a  big  customer  for  the 
wares  of  H&B.  Other  big  patrons 
in  the  book  are  the  Dutchess  of 
Marlboro,  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
later  became  Edward  VI,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Lord  Berwick,  and  similar  titled 
people. 

About  a  year  ago,  H&B 
became  part  of  the  combine 
formed  when  United  Breweries 
merged  with  Charringtons,  the 
distillers,  to  form  Charrington- 
United  Breweries,  Ltd.,  possibly 
the  largest  alcoholic  beverage 
combine.  Chairman  of  this  is 
E.  P.  Taylor  of  Canada.  C-UB  is 
giving  every  support  to  the 
Westminster  Corp.,  and  Mr. 
Marks. 

October  Schedule 

Much  will  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  before  the  first  news¬ 
paper  ad  appears — a  full  page 
in  the  New  York  Times,  during 
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Bell’s  ‘6’  Scotch 
Challenges  Competitors 

The  largest  selling  Scotch  in 
Scotland,  distilled  by  Arthur 
Bell  &  Sons  of  Perth,  will  launch 
a  candidly  competitive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  this  country 
starting  this  month  with  a  series 
of  newspaper  advertisements 
running  everyday  into  December 
in  at  least  one  of  five  New  York 
City  newspapers.  They  will  chal¬ 
lenge  Scotches  that  do  not  state 
their  age. 

A  series  of  750-line  ads  (via 
Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency)  will  introduce 
Bell’s  ‘6’,  a  new  six-year-old 
Scotch,  with  these  challenging 
headlines:  “Most  Scotches  con¬ 
ceal  their  age.  Bell’s  shows  it!”; 
“If  your  Scotch  doesn’t  tell  you 
its  age — Buy  Bell’s!  It  does!”; 
“Your  wife  may  hide  her  age — 
But  your  Scotch  shouldn’t!” 

The  papers  are:  the  Daily 
News,  the  Herald  Tribune,  Jour¬ 
nal- American,  the  Times  and  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun. 


the  first  week  of  October. 

Working  with  Nesbitt  Associ¬ 
ates  of  New  York,  Weiss  & 
Geller  designed  an  entirely  new 
label  and  new  bottle  for  the 
brand.  A  brown  squat  bottle 
gave  way  to  a  distinguished 
green  one,  while  the  plain  unin¬ 
formative  label  was  brightened 
up  and  made  to  tell  a  proud 
story. 

“You  are  in  the  Company  of 
Kings”  was  chosen  as  the  theme 
for  the  introductory  advertising 
campaign  by  Weiss  &  Geller, 
after  being  tested  against  the 
theme  of  other  fast  growing 
liquors.  It  proved  the  best  of 
three  different  ideas  prepared 
by  the  agency  as  the  opening 
campaign. 

The  opening  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ad  (see  cut)  superimposes 
on  a  field  of  gray  consuming 
three-quarters  of  the  space  with 
names  of  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  royal  appointments  from 
King  William  IV  in  1830  to 
H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1889.  Prominantly 
played  under  the  company  seal 
of  lion  rampant  on  a  crown  is 
the  line  that  runs  beside  the 
bottle  “You  are  in  the  company 
of  Kings.” 

20  Distributors 

Initial  distribution  will  be 
through  20  distributors.  The 
brand  will  be  sold  first  in  the 
10  eastern  seaboard  states  that 
account  for  40%  of  all  Scotch 
sales  in  this  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  according  to  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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LAD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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Ad  Man^s  Creed 

From  what  Shelley  called  “the 
dust  of  creeds  out-worn”  three  ad 
men  from  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  have  set  down  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  about  their  work  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  latter’s  place  in 
business. 

Fmtitled,  “An  Advertising  Man’s 
Creed,”  their  interesting  exercise 
follows : 

«  «  * 

“I  believe  that  good  advertis¬ 
ing  not  only  benefits  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  consumer,  but  is  a 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  dynamic  economy  based  upon 
freedom  of  choice  in  goods  and 
service;  and  that  my  calling  is, 
therefore,  one  of  which  I  can 
justly  be  proud. 

“I  believe  that  the  advertiser 
and  his  agency  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  advertise  honorably,  in¬ 
formatively,  interestingly,  and 
profitably;  and  that  these  goals 
are  not  in  conflict  with  one  an¬ 
other. 

“I  will  do  my  best  to  produce 
advertising  that  meets  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  and  I  will  raise 
my  voice  whenever  I  think  I  can 
influence  others  to  see  that  ad¬ 
vertising  recognizes  these  obliga¬ 
tions. 

“I  will  do  my  best  to  add  to 
the  general  public  understanding 
of  the  true  value  of  good  adver¬ 
tising,  and  to  defend  responsible 
advertising  against  irresponsible 
attack. 

“I  will  make  my  advertising 
skills  available  to  such  non-com¬ 
mercial  promoters  of  social  bene¬ 
fits  as  can  profit  from  their  use. 

“In  my  private  as  well  as  my 
business  life  I  will  so  conduct 
myself  as  to  do  honor  to  my 
craft.” 

*  *  * 

This  creed  will  probably  con¬ 
found  Washington  armchair  econ¬ 
omists  and  critics  of  advertising 
in  general.  It’s  too  simple,  too 
honest  and  straightforward  to 
conform  to  the  critics’  warped 
view  of  Madison  Avenue  being  a 
Machiavellian  morass  of  Martini 
and  Manhattan  guzzling  misan¬ 
thropes. 

And  yet  the  three  JWT  ad  men 
who  composed  the  creed  have 
stated  the  feelings  of  most  ad 
people  we’ve  come  to  know  over 
the  years. 

And  who  are  the  three  creed- 
composers?  They  prefer  to  re¬ 
main  incognito — another  attribute 
of  ad  men.  They  get  paid  to  plug 
products — not  themselves. 


McClure  Calls 
Ads  Key  To 
Employment 

Hilton  Head,  S.  C. 

Productivity  and  employment 
will  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
America’s  exploding  population 
in  the  60’s,  unless  advertising 
and  salesmanship  are  “ac¬ 
corded  their  rightful  recogni¬ 
tion  in  our  economic  sun”  —  and 
stepped  up  accordingly.  This 
w'aming  came  from  J.  Warren 
McClure,  president  of  the 
New'spaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  NAEA  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  meeting  here. 

Mr.  McClure,  who  is  also  the 
publisher  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  noted  that 
“the  official  air  is  full  of  talk 
about  tax  cuts  and  short  cuts 
to  create  additional  demand  to 
stimulate  full  employment.  Tax 
cuts  alone  will  never  stimulate 
consumer  demand.  We’ve  seen 
savings  accounts  soar,  while  the 
business  barometer  dipped. 

“The  answer  to  increased  con¬ 
sumer  demand  will  rest  in  the 
future,  as  it  always  has  in  the 
past,  with  American  industry 
producing  more  and  better 
things  at  lower  prices  —  and 
backing  them  with  mass  sales¬ 
manship  —  advertising  —  and 
good  old-fashioned  American 
salesmanship,  to  stimulate  the 
consumer’s  desires  to  buy.  And 
all  in  an  atmosphere  of  busi¬ 
ness  confidence,”  Mr.  McClure 
asserted. 

“That’s  something  the  arm¬ 
chair  economists  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  the  detractors  of  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  and  salesmanship 
seem  to  casually  ignore.” 

Mr.  McClure  predicted  that, 
“As  American  salesmanship 
goes  —  so  will  go  our  future  — 
economically  and  politically. 

Time  Running  Out 

“There  is  no  longer  time  to 
wait  for  a  better  appreciation 
and  understanding  from  Wash¬ 
ington  of  what  good  salesman¬ 
ship  and  advertising  mean  to 
this  country  —  at  home  and 
abroad.  Time  is  running  out,” 
he  said. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  Wash¬ 
ington  itself,  has  fallen  down 
miserably  on  its  international 
selling.  Actually,  there’s  only  a 
very  fine  line  between  salesman¬ 
ship  and  statesmanship.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  fine 
sales  objective  —  but  our  South 
American  customers  don’t  seem 
to  be  buying. 

“The  New  Frontier  is  a  great 
selling  slogan  —  but  too  many 


of  the  potential  customers  seem 
to  be  saving  for  a  rainier  day,” 
Mr.  McClure  went  on.  “We’ve 
been  pouring  out  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  by  the  bushel  —  but  even 
money  —  something  everybody 
appears  to  want  —  doesn’t  seem 
to  get  us  satisfied  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“They  buy  —  hut  they’re  not 
sold. 

“Obviously,  there’s  something 
wrong  somewhere  with  our  in¬ 
ternational  salesmanship. 

Suggests  Plan 

“I  would  now  like  to  suggest 
that  JFK  do  three  things: 

“First:  —  Select  several  of 
America’s  greatest  salesmen  — 
and  then  give  them  the  toughest 
selling  job  we  have  overseas. 

“Second:  —  Set  up  a  sales 
training  course  in  Washington, 
and  train  the  key  people  in  the 
State  Department  and  our  over¬ 
seas  government  staffs  on  the 
psychology  and  techniques  of 
selling.  They  have  to  sell  ideas 
—  the  toughest  things  to  sell  in 
the  world. 

“Third:  —  No  sales  campaign 
is  worth  its  salt  without  practi¬ 
cal,  obtainable  objectives.  Here, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
JFK  supplant  his  university 
professors  and  theoretical  ad¬ 
visors  with  a  set  of  top  US 
sales  executives  who  have  been 
coping  with  selling  problems 
successfully  on  the  international 
scene.” 

Mr.  McClure  said  that  one 
thing  the  economists  in  Wash¬ 
ington  also  seem  to  forget  is 
that  “when  good  old-fashioned 
US  salesmanship  —  and  its 
right  hand  —  advertising  — 
start  to  sag,  then  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  will  not  be  there  .  .  . 
the  wholesalers  will  tighten  up 
.  .  .  the  orders  will  not  pour  into 
our  factories,  and  men  will  be 
out  of  work. 

“There  isn’t  any  theory  about 
it.  It’s  all  on  the  depression 
record.  Consumer  demand  means 
consumer  desire.  You  can’t  have 
one  without  the  other. 

Ave.  To  Prosperity 

“Whether  or  not  the  word 
‘advertising,’  mass  salesman¬ 
ship,  is  taboo  in  the  White 
House,  there  had  better  be  a 
realization,  before  it  is  too  late, 
that  Madison  Avenue  is  this 
country’s  avenue  to  prosperity. 

“Our  European  friends  aren’t 
shooting  at  U.S.  advertising 
techniques  —  they  welcome 
them,”  Mr.  McClure  said.  “More 
American  advertising  agencies 
are  now  operating  abroad,  and 
representing  more  foreign 
clients,  than  at  any  time  in 
history. 

“A  major  factor  in  the  soar¬ 
ing  economy  of  the  Common 
Market  Countries  is  the  fact 


tlieir  business  is  operating  in  a 
much  more  widened  area  of  free 
enterprise,  using  typically 
American  advertising  and  sales 
techniques.  Maybe  some  of 
Madison  Avenue’s  critics  ouglit  j 
to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  and 
see  for  themselves,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 


Pull  Cork 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


Wisser,  25%  of  the  total  U.S. 
Scotch  sales  are  made  in  the 
Greater  New  York  area. 

After  the  first  break  in  the 
New  York  Times,  full-page  copy 
will  appear  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Wall  Strett 
Journal,  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
Washington  Post,  Baltimort 
Sun,  Boston  Globe,  and  Miami 
Herald.  Regional  editions  of 
magazines  are  also  being  used 
in  Time,  Sports  Illustrated,  Cue 
and  Playbill. 

Smaller  Ads  Set 

After  the  opening  full-page 
blast,  the  campaign,  describe  by 
Max  Tendrich,  vicepresident  and 
media  director  of  Weiss  &  Geller 
as  “intensive,”  breaks  down  into 
frequent  small-space  copy  of 
900-lines,  and  even  to  daily  inser¬ 
tions  of  56-lines.  A  Christmas 
package,  featuring  a  royal 
purple  color,  will  be  advertised 
later.  The  campaign  has  been] 
planned  all  through  1963,  Mr. 
Tendrich  said. 

Backing  the  newspapers,  upon 
which  great  reliance  is  placed, 
are  strategically-located  spectac¬ 
ular  illuminated  signs,  transpor¬ 
tation  posters  in  suburban  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  major  railroads, 
exterior  bus  posters,  and  a 
wealth  of  point-of-sales  mate¬ 
rial. 

So  has  a  new  client  been  bom. 
What  its  future  will  be  depends 
on  the  advertising  planned  and 
placed  by  the  Westminster  Corp- 
and  Weiss  &  Geller. 

• 

Stock  Exchange  Acl 
Budget  Announced 

Keith  Funston,  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  ExchangOi 
announced  this  week  that  a 
budget  of  $577,000  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  for  the  Exchange’s  adver¬ 
tising  program  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  1962.  This  compares  with 
$593,000  spent  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year. 

A  “how  to  invest”  series  of 
ads  will  appear  in  some  700 
newspapers,  plus  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

Member  firm  newspaper  tie 
ins  based  on  Exchange  ads 
totaled  136,000  lines  during  the 
first  half  of  1962,  up  53%  over 
last  fall. 
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Slff  Pittsburg  l-lrabltglit  AD  AGENCIES; 


E\'ENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


The  Pittsburg  Sun 

MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAY 


— In— 

PITTSBURG 
— And — 

SOUTHEAST  KANSAS  OUR 
NEWSPAPERS  CAN  BE 
YOUR  BEST  SALESMEN! 

Regardless  of  product,  give 
it  the  big-buying  push  pro¬ 
vided  by  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  in  THE  HEAD¬ 
LIGHT  and  THE  SUN! 

PITTSBURG  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  proven  test  market  for 
many  products.  .  .  .  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rich,  diversi¬ 
fied  trade  area  and  alert  to 
newspaper  advertising.  It 
is  a  natural  focal  point  for 
shopping  in  Southeast  Kan¬ 
sas,  for  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  and  readership. 


STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS 

Barfce,  Kuipcrs  A  Mahoney,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 


Grey  Makes 
First  Move 
Overseas 


Grey  Advertising,  Inc.  has 
purchased  an  interest  in  Charles 
W,  Hobson  Ltd.,  a  London  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  which  becomes 
Charles  Hobson  &  Grey  Limited. 

The  announcement  was  made 
in  New  York  by  Arthur  C.  Fatt, 
chairman  of  Grey,  and  in 
London  by  Nicholas  A.  Kaye, 
managing  director  of  Hobson. 

Lawrence  Valenstein,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Grey,  and  Mr.  Fatt  will  join 
the  board  of  Charles  Hobson  & 
Grey  Limited.  Mr.  Kaye  will 
become  a  board  member  of  Grey 
Advertising,  Inc. 

Charles  W.  Hobson,  who 
founded  the  agency  that  bears 
his  name  shortly  after  World 
War  I,  retired  eight  years  ago 
and  Mr.  Kaye  became  managing 
director.  The  agency  is  among 
the  top  25  in  Great  Britain. 
o  *  * 

POLARIS  BUYS  AGENCY 

Milwaukee 

Polaris  Corporation  has 
announced  acquisition  of  the 
capital  stock  of  Klau-Van  Pie- 
tersom-Dunlap,  Inc.,  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
agency,  through  an  exchange  of 
stock.  Eliot  G.  Fitch,  president 
of  Polaris,  and  George  J.  Callos, 
president  of  KVPO,  said  the 
agency  will  be  operated  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Polaris,  which  is  a 
leasing  and  data  processing  firm. 
*  »  * 

FKAZEE  TO  MJ&A 

Expansion  of  the  New  York 
operations  of  MacManus,  John 
&  Adams,  Inc.,  in  the  package 
goods  field  continues  with 
announcement  by  Ernest  A. 
Jones,  president,  that  Harold  D. 
Frazee  has  joined  the  agency  as 
a  vicepresident  in  charge  of  drug 
and  allied  products. 

Mr.  Frazee  is  best  known,  per¬ 
haps,  for  his  agency  role  in  the 
national  introduction  of  Dristan 
Tablets  and  Dristan  Nasal  Mist. 
Introduction  of  these  products 
has  been  cited  as  among  the 
most  dramatically  successful 
marketing-advertising  jobs  in 
the  history  of  the  proprietary 
drug  industry. 

He  also  is  widely  known  for 
his  success  in  other  packaged 
consumer  goods.  As  president  of 
the  Hi-V  Vitamin  Corp.,  he  was 
responsible  for  a  national  mer¬ 
chandising  innovation  in  setting 
up  variety  and  grocery  chain 
store  distribution  and  adver¬ 


tising  for  vitamins.  He  also  was 
instrumental  in  the  introduction 
of  Rybutol  for  Vitamin  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Anthony  Rossi,  President  of 
Tropicana  Products,  Inc.,  has 
announced  appointment  of 
Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  ClilTord 
&  Atherton,  Inc.,  to  handle  its 
advertising  for  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  effective  Jan. 
1.  A  “substantially  increased” 
budget  has  been  allocated  to  tv 
and  newspapers  in  this  market 
next  year. 

♦  ♦  * 

•  Lawrence  D.  Gibson  has 
resigned  as  vicepresident  and 
director  of  research  at  Donahue 
&  Coe  and  has  joined  Audits  and 
Surveys  Company  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent-marketing. 

«  *  * 

•  Appointment  of  Geyer, 

Morey,  Ballard,  Inc.,  as  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  Broadcast 
canned  meats  was  announced  by 
the  Broadcast  Foods  Division  of 
John  Morrell  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

According  to  Floyd  Torrence, 

advertising  director  of  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Products  Division  of  Mor¬ 
rell,  the  agency  will  handle 
Broadcast  Corned  Beef  Hash, 
Broadcast  Beef  Stew  and  other 
Broadcast  canned  meats. 

*  *  * 

•  Jose  Waldemer  Lichtenfels 
has  joined  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
do  Brasil  as  m^ia  director.  He 
has  been  with  the  Brazilian  tele¬ 
phone  company  and  Goodyear  do 
Brasil. 

*  *  * 

•  Ehrlich,  Neuwirth  &  Sobo, 

Inc.  has  been  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  of  A.  J. 
Armstrong  Co.  Inc.,  major 

national  commercial  financial 
company.  Leo  J.  Margolin,  vice¬ 
president-public  relations  of  the 
50-year-old  financial  organiza¬ 
tion,  said  a  newspaper  campaign 
is  being  planned  for  this  Fall. 

*  *  * 

•  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  has 
resigned  the  REA  Express 
advertising  account  after  eight 
years. 

Business  on  Sunday 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner's  25th  annual  South¬ 
ern  California  Business  Review 
came  out  as  a  special  Sunday 
section  this  year  (Sept.  9)  — 
thanks  to  consolidation  of  the 
Herald-Express  and  Examiner. 
It  is  a  tradition  with  the  Herald, 
the  former  six-day  paper  which 
now  has  a  Sunday  issue.  Edited 
by  Henry  Frank,  this  year’s 
18-page  insert  had  a  three-color 
cover  and  the  theme:  “Southern 
California’s  View  From  ’62.” 


Papers  Turn 
Sales  Spit  on 
‘Beer-B-Cue’ 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Newspaper  advertising  played 
a  key  role  in  a  summer  beer 
promotion  that  has  boosted  beer 
sales  in  every  marketing  area 
where  it  has  been  used,  some¬ 
times  in  the  face  of  a  declining 
trend. 

Spearheading  the  second  an¬ 
nual  campaign  this  summer  was 
the  United  Breweries  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  headquartered  in  Pittsburgh. 
Five  breweries  joined  forces  to 
stage  the  largest  summer  pro¬ 
motion  ever  conducted  by  inde¬ 
pendents. 

The  UBA  package  promotion 
w'as  conducted  in  Buffalo,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Duluth,  Denver  and  Pueblo,  and 
the  Fort  Wayne-South  Bend- 
Indianapolis  metropolitan  area. 

Teaming  up  in  the  cooperative 
campaign  were  the  Fred  Koch 
Brewery  of  Dunkirk,  N.Y.; 
Jones  Brewing  Co.  of  Smithton, 
Pa.;  Gluek  Brewing  Co.  of 
Minneapolis;  Walter  Brewing 
Co.  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  the  Old 
Crown  Brewing  Corp.  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

‘Becr-B-Cue’ 

The  promotion  was  called 
“Beer-B-Cue,”  copyrighted  by 
UBA.  It  made  its  debut  last 
year  in  the  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh 
and  Fort  Wayne-Indianapolis- 
South  Bend  markets.  All  promo¬ 
tional  material  was  created  and 
produced  by  UBA  as  a  beei’ 
campaign  to  exploit  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  cookouts. 

The  promotion  was  completely 
integrated,  with  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  all  other  media 
tying  together. 

Beer-B-Cue  centered  around 
free  recipe  booklets  which  were 
distributed  by  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  outlets.  The  booklets,  filled 
with  tempting  meals  that  put 
zest  in  summer  menus,  were 
publicized  in  newspaper,  radio, 
tv,  outdoor  and  point  of  sale  ma¬ 
terial. 

Beer-B-Cue  was  built  on  the 
idea  of  cooking  with  beer,  a 
concept  overlooked  by  most 
breweries. 

Increased  sales  of  beer  have 
resulted  in  each  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  markets. 

By  pooling  advertising  and 
marketing  costs,  independents 
arm  themselves  with  the  t\T)e  of 
selling  tools  it  takes  to  capture 
markets  today.  In  contrast,  the 
independent  brewer  acting  on 
his  own  cannot  afford  to  take 
this  marketing  approach. 
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GE  TO  PAY  $747  MILLION 
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Special  new  group-purchase  discounts  begin  with  the  purchase  of  any  3  of  the  CLAN  dailies. 
For  details,  ask  any  office  of  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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COPLEY  LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPER  GROUP:  Alhambra  POST- 
ADVOCATE  •  El  Monte  Post  Advocate  •  Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Shoppers  /  Burbank  DAILY  REVIEW  •  Burbank  News /Culver 
City  STAR  NEWS  &  Venice  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  Culver-Palms 
Advertiser  •  Mar  Vista  Advertiser  •  Venice  Advertiser  •  Bald¬ 
win  Hills  Advertiser  /  Glendale  NEWS-PRESS  •  Glendale  News- 
Press  Shoppers  /  Monrovia  DAILY  NEWS  POST  •  Foothill 
Messenger  /  South  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE  (Redondo  Beach,  Palos 
Verdes,  Torrance,  El  Segundo,  Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa 
Beach)  •  South  Bay  Breeze  Advertisers  •  South  Bay  Breeze 
Peninsula  Advertiser  /  San  Pedro  NEWS-PILOT  •  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot  Advertiser 
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Store-T  o-F  reezer 
Push  Thaws  Sales 
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Toledo  average  appliance  shopper  has 
A  “Food  Store-To-Freezer”  in  her  mind  about  appliance 
promotion,  kicked  off  here  with  stores  and  the  retail  appliance 
a  26-page  section  in  the  Toledo  business  generally.  Earlier  this 
Blade  of  Aug.  7,  played  a  key  year,  the  Blade  published  an 
role  in  helping  to  thaw  appli-  eight-page  section  on  homo  elec- 
ance  and  food  sales.  The  promo-  trie  dishwashers  and  another 
tion  was  tied  in  with  U.S.  Steel  featuring  air  conditioners  and 
Corp.’s  “Steel  Product  of  the  dehumidifiers  (E&P,  June  30, 
Month’’  promotion.  page  22). 

The  section  carried  adver-  Two  more  sections  are  sched- 
tising  from  appliance  dealers  uled  for  1962.  The  next  will  be 
and  food  stores  throughout  the  on  home  clothes  washers  and 
city,  and  each  ad  in  the  section  dryers,  now'  set  for  October,  and 


incorporated  a  coupon  which  another  w'ill  be  for  home  ranges, 
could  be  filled  in  and  deposited  at  electric  and  gas,  probably  in 
any  participating  store.  Coupons  November. 

were  good  for  a  range  of  promo-  As  the  series  gathers  momen- 


RESULTS  VIEWED — Some  of  the  parficipanh  in  a  "Food  Store-To- 
Freezer"  promotion  view  with  satisfaction  the  26-page  section  in  the 
Toledo  Blade.  Some  68  food  markets  and  36  appliances  stores  joined 
in  the  promotion. 


tion-related  gifts.  Some  68  food  turn  and  continues  to  be  produc- 
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shopping  centers  might  throw 
an  eye  on  a  continuing  weekly 
program  undertaken  by  mer¬ 
chants  in  Malden,  Mass., 
through  the  Retail  Bureau  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Last  July,  the  Bureau  voted 
to  devote  a  page  each  week  to 
a  mixture  of  institutional  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  city  of  Malden 
plus  specific  price  items  fea¬ 
tured  by  individual  stores.  They 
contracted  for  space  in  the 
Malden  Evening  News  on  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  the  Suburban  Press, 
a  free  distribution  weekly,  on 
Thursdays. 

According  to  Norman  J.  Mor¬ 
rison  Jr.,  ad  manager  of  the 
News,  the  Retail  Bureau  re¬ 
tained  the  Boston  advertising 
firm  of  Barron  &  Cassarro,  re¬ 
tail  promotion  specialists.  The 
agency  came  up  with  a  quarter- 
page  layout  (see  cut)  which  is 
centered  on  the  full-page.  Four¬ 
teen  individual  box-type  ads, 
identical  in  style  and  featuring 
a  special  hand-lettered  type  for 
feature  prices,  are  grouped 
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around  the  centered  quarter- 
page  layout.  There  are  two 
lists  of  retail  box-users  who 
alternate  insertions  on  an  every- 
other-week  basis. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  the  mer¬ 
chants  find  the  promotion  “con¬ 
spicuously  successful.’’ 

*  V  V 

FOOD  MARKET  PLAfD 

The  key  role  played  by  the 
daily  newspaper  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  food  was  fea¬ 
tured  this  week  in  a  special 
display  showm  at  the  Fifth 
International  Food  Congress  in 
the  New  York  Coliseum. 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  the  news¬ 
paper  exhibit  stressed  that  the 
country’s  1,750  dailies  are 
“America’s  biggest  food  market¬ 
place’’ — read  by  98,000,000  per¬ 
sons  on  an  average  weekday, 
and  consulted  by  82%  of  all 
housewives  for  food  shopping 
information. 

Two  major  themes  dominated 
the  exhibit:  1)  The  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  the  place  where  more 
people  go  to  buy;  2)  The  news¬ 
paper  is  the  place  where  more 
supermarkets  sell.  Highlighted 
in  the  display  was  the  fact  that 
85%  of  all  advertising  by  food 
supermarkets  appears  in  daily 
newspapers,  and  that  a  unique 
aspect  of  newspaper  advertising 
is  that  it  communicates  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  trade  as  well  as  to 
consumers. 

*  *  * 

OPTIMISTIC 

American  retailers  are  opti¬ 
mistic  about  sales  for  the  second  , 
half  of  1962,  according  to  ^  i 
survey  just  completed  by  the 
National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  its  member  stores. 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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In  Brilliant  Full-Color  Rotogravure 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bvilotln 
Seattle  Pest<lntelli|encer 
The  American  Weekly 
Puck— The  Cemic  Weekly 


Locally  edited  and  beautifully  printed,  the  new  roto  Pictorial  Living 
magazine  becomes  a  bright  new  addition  to  the  Boston  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  on  October  7.  The  attention  of  450,000  Boston  and  New  England 
families  (prosperous,  middle  income  working  families)  will  be  focused 
on  its  colorful  presentation  of  local  features.  Participation  of  bellwether 
retail  stores  is  assured.  Advertising  rates  for  full  color,  two  colors  and 
monotone  are  highly  competitive  and  offer  distinct  advantages  over 
competition.  Discounts  to  advertisers  using  some  or  all  of  the  Pictorial 
Sunday  Group  are  unusually  attractive.  Pictorial  Living  is,  by  far, 
the  best  Sunday  roto  magazine  value  in  New  England.  Get  the  facts. 


The  Bostoir^^ Advertiser 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Xaickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  Amorican 
Boston  Record-Ameriean  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Amorous  Ads  Beget  Results 
For  Lonely  People  in  Italy 

By  Nino  Lo  Bello 


Rome 

The  custom  of  serious  men 
and  women  advertising  their 
romantic  fine  points  and  de¬ 
scribing  themselves  with  poetic 
praise  in  the  classified  ads  will 
never  cease  to  amuse  American 
newsmen  working  in  Italy. 
Right  now,  as  late  summer 
weather  promises  eternal  hope 
for  the  smitten  soul,  Rome’s 
Sunday  newspapers  are  loaded 
dowTi  with  columns  and  columns 
of  amorous  ads. 

While  some  of  the  persons 
unfortunately  are  looking  to 
make  a  quick  lira,  most  of  the 
hopeful  advertisers  are  just 
plain  lonely  persons  on  the  hunt 
for  a  husband  or  wife.  The 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  Rome’s  oldest  daily,  II  Mes- 
saggero,  is  convinced  that  the 
would-be  suitors  who  plac^  these 
ads  are  basically  substantial 
people  who  dream  of  making  a 
good  marriage. 

Typical  Ads 

A  typical  Sunday  issue  of  the 
84-year-old  Messaggero  will 

THE  I 

MIGHTY  I 

FORCE 

In  A  ' 

GROWING 

AREA  I 

Let  The  j 

SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

Carry  Yoor  Sales  Message  To 
Over  45,000  Readers  Daily 
Covering  A  3  County  Area 
Of  GROWING  OKLAHOMA 

We  Are  The  Hub  Of  A  Grov/- 
ing  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Section  of  CENTRAL  OKLA¬ 
HOMA 

USE  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
DOLLARS  TO  REACH  MORE 
PEOPLE  ...  TO  GET  MORE 
SALES. 

SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

A  Stauffer  Publication 

National  Representatives 
BURKE.  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  Inc. 

New  York  —  Atlanta — Dallas  —  Detroit — 

Chieafo  —  San  Franeiseo  —  Charlotte  — 

Oklahoma  City  —  Kansas  City. 


carry  anywhere  from  one  to  six 
columns  of  “Bartered  Bride” 
announcements.  And  the  self- 
praise  runs  from  humble  to 
high-flown,  depending  on  what 
the  optimistic  candidate  has  to 
offer.  Witness  w’hat  one  gentle¬ 
man  says  of  himself : 

“Medical  doctor,  affectionate, 
thriving  practice,  luxurious 
apartment,  only  62  years  old, 
brilliant,  wishes  to  marry  un¬ 
sullied  woman  of  maximum 
seriousness  in  her  40s.” 

Here’s  another  from  a 
woman : 

“Distingruished  widow,  eco¬ 
nomically  independent,  best 
family  background,  marvelous 
figure,  elevated  morals,  uni¬ 
versity  degree  in  law,  well- 
traveled,  cultured,  two  grown 
sons  (both  doing  well  in  busi¬ 
ness).  Would  like  to  meet 
bachelor  or  widower  of  similar 
background.” 

In  some  of  the  ads  occasion¬ 
ally  families  go  to  bat  for  an 
unmarried  child.  The  following 
has  been  running  on  and  off  now 
for  several  months: 

“Family  with  noble  titles 
I  wishes  to  arrange  marriage  for 
1  beautiful,  30-year-old  daughter 
with  degrees  in  law,  philosophy 
I  and  banking.  Perfectly  groomed, 

;  pure,  polylingual  (French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  English),  intel- 
j  lectual,  likeable,  honest,  senti- 
I  mental.” 

;  Brothers  and  Sisters 

And  how  about  this  as  a 
j  double-barreled  offer : 

“Two  brothers,  mid-30s,  ath- 
1  letic,  working  for  embassy  and 
;  sharing  commodious  apartment 
i  in  Monte  Verde  seeking  to 
marry  sisters  (even  twins)  who 
are  intelligent  and  have  had  no 
previous  experience  with  men. 
Country  girls  considered,  if  they 
have  dowry.  Will  discuss  ar¬ 
rangements  after  exchange  of 
photographs.” 

Not  all  persons  who  advertise 
are  Italians.  Occasionally  a  for¬ 
eigner  succumbs.  Here’s  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  who  writes: 

“Canadian  citizen  returning 
to  Quebec  after  many  years  in 
Italy  wishes  to  take  home 
beautiful  young  wife,  prefer¬ 
ably  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian, 
who  speaks  French  and  can 
drive  automobile.  Sensitive  of 
sweet  nature,  middle-aged,  loves 
children,  financially  secure,  re¬ 
ligious,  serious,  non-drinker, 
stamp  collector.” 

Do  these  advertisers  get  re¬ 
sults? 


FASHIONABLE  —  Jerry  Jontry 
(left),  advertising  director  of  Es¬ 
quire  magazine,  and  Oscar  E. 
Schoeffler,  fashion  director  of  Es¬ 
quire  and  Gentlemen's  Quarterly 
magazine,  check  retail  newspaper 
ads  tied  in  with  Mr.  SchoefFler's 
McClure-syndicated  column  "Es¬ 
quire's  Avenues  of  Fashion." 


Apparently  they  do.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  secretary  of  a  marri¬ 
age  broker,  who  uses  the  classi¬ 
fieds  regularly  to  push  his  ac¬ 
counts,  the  ‘Matrimoni’  columns 
in  the  back  pages  of  the  Sunday 
gazettes  are  the  most  intensely 
read  part. 

Not  long  ago,  to  test  the  pull 
of  these  classifieds  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  feature,  an  Italian  free 
lance  writer  placed  a  four-line 
ad  in  a  Sunday  issue.  In  the 
next  two  days  he  got  nearly 
3,000  replies.  One  of  the  letters 
that  reached  him  was  from  his 
own  daughter. 

• 

Idaho  Market  Shown 

Boise,  Idaho 

Complete  studies  of  the  state’s 
markets  have  been  compiled 
again  this  year  in  a  book  issued 
by  the  Idaho  Press  Association, 
of  which  Lyle  A.  Young  is 
secretary-manager.  This  is  IPA’s 
third  semi-annual  volume.  On 
alternate  years  a  brochure  list¬ 
ing  newspapers,  rates  and  cir¬ 
culations  is  issued. 

• 

Cook  Book  Ads 

Chicago 

This  Week  and  Suburbia  To¬ 
day  will  introduce  the  Betty 
Crocker  “New  Good  and  East 
Cook  Book”  in  four-color  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  ads  will  appear 
in  This  Week  Sept.  23  and  in  the 
October  issue  of  Suburbia  Today. 
• 

Smith  Leaves  Dodge 

Leigh  Smith,  publicity  man¬ 
ager  for  Dodge  Division,  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corp.,  will  join  Lobsenz  and 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  PR 
firm,  as  a  vicepresident,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  15. 
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Retail  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


stores  surveyed  believe  that  sales 
this  fall  will  be  5%  ahead  of 
last  year’s  figures. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that 
discounting  is  not  the  problem 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Almost  one 
third  of  the  respondents  feel 
that  local  discount  operations 
have  not  affected  their  volume 
and  42%  claim  they  feel  it  only 
lightly.  It  was  of  “moderate” 
impact  to  26%  and  “burden¬ 
some”  to  a  bare  2%. 

^  m  * 

DISCOUNTERS  GROWING 
Some  500  new  discount  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  opened  nation¬ 
wide  since  last  fall,  and  the 
present  total  is  36%  greater 
than  the  1,500  discount  stores  of 
this  type  operating  in  1961, 
according  to  Discount  Store 
News. 

*  4c 

RETAIL  ROUNDUP 
•  Market  Basket  Supermar¬ 
ket  Stores  will  use  special  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  26  newspapers 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
and  southwestern  New  York 
State  to  promote  a  three-way 
tie-in  with  its  32  stores,  15 
motion  picture  theaters,  and 
Movie  Bonus  Corp.  (E&P, 
March  10,  page  17).  Market 
Basket  will  also  use  five  radio 
stations. 

• 

S-C-W  Issues  New 
Food  Ad  Book 

Los  Angeles 
The  fifth  anniversary  of 
Stamps-Conhaim- Whitehead, 
Inc.’s  Food  Quarterly  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  is  being  marked 
with  release  of  an  all-new  36- 
page  book  of  merchandise  and  ad 
tools  for  the  food  and  allied 
industries. 

Presented  in  four  categories 
of  food,  illustrations,  headings, 
merchandising,  layouts  and  mar¬ 
ket  promotions,  the  .service 
spells-out  the  usage  of  ad  make¬ 
up  for  newspapers  on  all  levels 
of  market  operation. 

• 

Bank  Ads  Available 

Philadelphu 
The  Foundation  for  Commer¬ 
cial  Banks  is  making  available 
to  banks  a  wide  variety  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  mats  prepared  by 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli  to  tie 
in  with  the  Foundation’s  new  ad 
campaign  in  national  magazines 
and  on  radio-tv.  New.spaper 
mats  range  in  size  from  600  to 
300  lines  in  a  variety  of  column 
widths. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that 
saved  this  landmark  from  the  bulldozers! 


In  our  book,  urban  renewal  is  in  the  same  class  as  mother¬ 
hood  and  the  American  flag.  We’re  all  for  it. 

But  we’re  dead  set  against  the  “let’s-start-by-smash- 
ing-everything-flat”  kind  of  thinking  that  led  to  a  con¬ 
demnation  order  for  the  home  of  the  Charles  W.  Boyd’s. 
Years  before  the  planners  got  around  to  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  Boyd’s  had  launched  a  one-family  urban  re¬ 
newal  plan  of  their  own,  completely  modernizing  their 
fine  old  home  at  considerable  personal  expense.  Yet  it  was 
slated  for  demolition. 

Things  happened  fast  when  we  publicized  the  Boyd’s 
plight  in  our  newspaper.  Readers  wrote  and  offered  to 
help,  from  as  far  away  as  France.  Then  the  mayor 
personally  inspected  the  Boyd’s  home.  Then  the  con¬ 
demnation  order  was  withdrawn.  And  finally,  best  of  all. 


the  city  announced  a  new  policy  which  would  save  other 
fine  homes  from  senseless  destruction. 

While  this  doesn’t  rank  as  a  great  crusade,  it  fairly 
typifies  the  new  editorial  vitality  and  crusading  spirit 
of  Chicago’s  American.  More  people  are  talking  about 
this  lively,  interesting  newspaper.  More  are  buying  it. 

We’re  running  well  ahead  of  Chicago’s  other  evening 
newspaper  in  City  Zone  circulation.  We’re  scoring  gains 
to  their  losses  in  the  suburbs.  And  we  continue  to  record 
increase  upon  increase  in  our  advertising  columns.* 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  the 
Chicago  evening  newspaper  field?  Your  advertising  in  the 
American  will  benefit  from  the  growing  reader  interest 
and  involvement  we  are  building  into  our  newspaper. 
And  that’s  worth  plenty  to  whatever  you  want  to  sell. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

^  AiMft  Oa  T«  Of  TM  Nmm 


*For  the  moet  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy.  nothing  furpaaaet  Chicago's  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Call  a  sales  representative  to  learn  hew  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  papers. 

CMcaa*  t1  New  York  City  17  Ostroil  M  San  Francisco  4  LosAnealasS  Maaico  City  Lamfon,  S.  W.1 
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ing  the  procedure.” 

Our  correspondent’s  sharpest 
difference  with  Mr.  Person  con¬ 
cerns  one  of  the  latter’s  major 
premises  —  namely,  setting  up 
a  volume  rate  which  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  earn  by  using  suffi¬ 
cient  linage  and  by  paying  his 
bill  on  time. 

The  metropolitan  newspaper 
credit  manager  looks  at  the  sit¬ 
uation  this  way :  “Discounts  are 
a  curse.  Good  accounts  will  be¬ 
come  aggrieved  if  they  fall  be¬ 
hind  a  few  days  and  you  do  not  Reeves  Made  CAM 
allow  them  their  discount.  Worcestei 

Others  will  feel  that  you  are  too  j  ^  ^ 

technical  if  they  are  one  or  two  j  .  •  •  n. 

davs  late  It  lust  leads  to  advertising  manager  of  t 
days  late.  it  just  leads  to  Telegram-Gazett 

trouble  and  to  avoid  it  —  you  ^  t 

.  .  ,  .  X .  X  j  retire  Uct.  lo,  and  Ji 

start  making  exceptions  and  p  assistant  mans 

then  you  are  accused  of  favorit-  ,’  ,  ... 

general  advertising,  will 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  manager, 

that  one  might  have  difficulty  Sa  ih  J.  Siam,  employe 
dozing  at  a  credit  managers’ 

convention.  ® 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


‘Discounts  A  Curse’ 
Says  Credit  Manager 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Qassified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


Reeves 


Dixon 


“Hard  and  fast  credit  policies  bad  to  use  salesmen  to  collect, 
or  rules  as  pertaining  to  classi-  flies  in  the  face  of  the  accepted 
fied  are  sheer  nonsense,”  accord-  practice  of  99%  of  the  credit 
ing  to  the  credit  manager  of  a  men  in  the  U.  S.  He  does  not 
metropolitan  newspaper  who  read  the  magazine  published  by 
disagrees  with  the  tenets  set  the  New  York  Credit  and  Fi- 
forth  by  Evert  B.  Person,  of  the  nancial  Management  Associa- 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Dem-  tion.  They  have  canvassed  and 
ocrat  and  president  of  the  Insti-  re-canvassed  all  of  their  mem- 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  bers  (thousands)  and  every- 
and  Finance  Officers,  as  re-  body  uses  any  reasonable 
ported  here  August  25.  method  to  collect. 

Starting  with  the  above  prem-  3.  “He  wants  salesmen  to 
ise,  our  correspondent  (who  realize  that  a  bad  account  is  of 
hsis  requested  that  his  name  be  no  value  to  the  newspaper.  This 
withheld  “as  this  is  not  a  matter  is  ridiculous  in  practice  —  what 
of  personalities”)  proceeds  to  salesman  was  ever  really  con- 
offer  a  refutation  of  many  of  cerned  about  this  collection  bus- 
the  points  made  by  the  financial  iness?  He  sells  an  account  and 
executive.  he  feels  his  job  is  done.  In  most 

1.  “You  cannot  apply  the  instances  a  salesman  will  not 
same  rule  to  a  service  account  even  extend  sympathy  to  a 
as  you  would  to  a  merchandise  credit  manager  when  told  that 
advertiser.  One  has  tangible  as-  an  account  of  his  cannot  be 
sets,  the  other  has  nothing  but  collected.” 

his  abilities  and  know-how. 

2.  “His  conclusion,  that  it  is  Chances— Not  a  Gamble 

Mr.  Person  holds  that  a  com- 
mercial  account  should  pay 


Second  largest  ABC 
city  zone  in  Illinois 


Quad-City  metro 
population  276,500 


^Everything 
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^  around 


(56%  of  Quad-City 
people  live  on  the 
Illinois  side) 


Picture  Service 

T.  V.  Nestro,  a  former  INS 
photographer  and  more  recently 
on  the  photo  caption  desk  at  AE 
has  teamed  with  Dan  Daddario, 
free  lance,  to  establish  Cross 
County  News  Photos  for  cover¬ 
age  of  spot  news  events  in  the 
Bronx  and  Westchester. 
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is  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  . . .  founded  in  1771 


Two  Pages  of  Astronaut  Pictures— Pages  3  and  5 

^Inquirer 


Vk^b'riiaiindoa^  Friemyiip  7  Flitiit  Path  OK! 


I  he  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  historical  continuity,  in  a 
direct  line  of  succession.  Its  origins  go  back  to  the  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  which  was  first  published  in 
1771.  The  Pennsylvania  Packet  was  merged  into  the  North  American  which  subsequently  was  absorbed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  The  Public  Ledger,  in  turn,  was  merged  into  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  ■  These  findings 
are  from  Nicholas  B.  Wainwright’s  manuscript,  “A  History  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.”  Mr.  VVainwright  is 
Research  Librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  also  is  the  editor  of  “Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography.” 


We  of  'The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  are  dedicated  to  respect  this  honored  position. 


WAI/LKR  ANNENBERG 
EDITOR  and  PUBLLSHER 


Local  Business 
Leaders  Start 
Jamestown  Star 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Jamestown  Morning  Star, 
published  by  the  Morning  Star 
Publishing  Co.,  made  its  first 
appearance  Monday,  Sept.  10. 

The  paper  is  successor  to  the 
Jamestown  Morning  Sun,  which 
was  published  by  Constantine 
and  Ann  Maytag  Poulos  until 
they  suspended  publication  last 
June  30. 

The  Star,  a  five-day  Monday- 
Friday  tabloid  priced  at  10c 
per  copy,  is  being  published  in 
the  same  building  where  the  Sun 
was  published. 

The  building  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  were  purchased  Sept.  7  by 
Earle  O.  Hultquist,  a  Jamestown 
industrialist,  from  Unitypo,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  International 
T3rpographical  Union.  Mr.  Hult¬ 
quist  is  leasing  the  building  and 
equipment  to  the  new  publishing 
company. 

In  the  publishing  corporation 
are  Earle  O.  Hultquist,  chair¬ 
man;  George  F.  Kessler,  presi¬ 
dent;  Robert  S.  Bargar,  a  direc¬ 
tor;  Edward  F.  Byrne,  vice- 
president  and  editor;  Carroll  M. 
Hall,  secretary-treasurer;  Simon 
Goldman,  a  director;  and  Earl 


A.  Holtquist,  who  is  associated 
in  business  with  his  brother. 

Mr.  Byrne  was  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Sun  until  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Pouloses  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Byrne,  who  with  his  wife, 
owns  the  News  and  Observer,  a 
weekly  tabloid  at  Gowanda,  said 
his  wife  would  operate  that 
paper.  The  Star  has  a  seven- 
man  editorial  staff. 

Taking  No  Sides 

Mr.  Hultquist  is  president  of 
the  Jamestown- Royal  Uphol¬ 
stery  Corp.  and  Jamestowm 
Metal  Corp.;  Mr.  Kessler  is  a 
grain  broker;  Mr.  Bargar  oper¬ 
ates  an  independent  chain  of 
supermarkets;  Mr.  Hall  is  a 
retired  industrialist,  and  former 
city  welfare  commissioner;  Mr. 
Goldman  operates  several  radio 
stations,  including  WJTN, 
Jamestown. 

The  Jamestown  Post  Journal, 
an  evening  newspaper  of  the 
Ogden  Newspapers  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  published  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  Saturday 
night. 

The  Star’s  first  edition,  32 
pages,  announced  it  would  be 
non-political  and  w'ould  not  take 
sides  in  labor  union  affairs. 

Mr.  Byrne  said  contracts  of 
18  months  duration  have  been 
signed  with  the  local  printers’ 
and  pressmen’s  unions. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Are  your  reps  waiting 
too  iong  in  waiting  rooms? 


important  men 
you’d  like  most  to  reach. 

published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON.  D.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS, MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


Comma  Commentary 


Adverbs  usually  are  no  longer  set  off  by  commas.  When 
they  are,  the  writing  tends  to  sound  old-fashioned.  In  the 
examples,  the  bracketed  commas  are  excessive.  They  slow 
down  the  modern  reader,  who  does  not  expect  to  have 
his  adverbs  served  up  singly  on  platters. 

“There[,]  he  ogles  pretty  girls,  bicycling  to  work.” 

“There  is[,]  also[,]  a  bespectacled  chimpanzee  in  the 
cast.” 

“Collectively[,]  these  men  represented  the  shifting 
balance  of  power.” 

“Now[,]  it  was  the  turn  of  the  United  States.” 

“Then[,]  the  permanent  delegate  was  arrested.” 

“Later [,]  he  rode  without  incident  through  the  same 
streets.” 

“Yet[,]  the  farmers  .scratched  out  a  bare  existence.” 

“Soon[,]  U.  S.  jets  screamed  through  the  mountain 
passes.” 

“Here[,]  they  are  safe  from  enemies.” 

“Finally[,]  the  president  took  action.” 

“Yes,  this[,]  too[,]  is  important.” 

“Sometimes[,]  I  rode  a  donkey[,]  but[,]  mostly[,]  I 
w'as  afoot.” 

“This[,]  probably[,]  is  less  true  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.” 

“In  the  machine  shop[,]  alone,  26  windows  have  been 
shot  out.” 

“Catholics  must  accept  papal  pronouncements  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals[,]  only.  Only  in  matters  of 
would  have  been  a  better  arrangement. 


Commas  are  sometimes  needed  to  set  off  adverbial 
phrases  or  clauses  (as  distinguished  from  single-word 
adverbs),  but  here  perversely  they  are  often  neglected: 

“During  the  three  months  while  the  office  was  vacant  [] 
policy,  including  new  programs,  lay  dormant.”  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  absence  of  the  comma  indicated  by  the 
brackets  may  cause  the  reader  to  take  vaeant  as  an 
adjective  modifying  policy. 

“In  the  summer  of  1958,  Krupp  and  the  other  great 
Ruhr  industrialists  sig^ned  an  agreement.”  The  comma 
is  all  right  but  not  indispensable. 

“At  the  moment,  the  medical  goal  is  cure  or  control 
of  heart  ailments.”  This  comma  is  dispensable  on  the 
ground  that  the  sentence  would  read  smoothly  without  it. 


The  comma  should  be  used  to  set  off  a  suspensive 
modifier:  “Ancient  Ostia  is  near,  but  not  on  the  sea.” 
Thoroughly  ambiguous,  and  may  easily  be  taken  to  mean 
that  Ostia  is  near  some  place  previously  mentioned.  Two 
commas  are  called  for:  “Ancient  Ostia  is  near,  but  not  on, 
the  sea.” 

♦  ♦  * 

The  comma  in  conjunction  with  the  dash  is  extremely 
old-fashioned:  “They  jar  the  ear  of  some, — the  soul  of 
others.”  In  modern  practice,  doubling  is  not  done,  per¬ 
haps  because  it  is  not  possible  to  sort  out  the  effect  of 
each  punctuation  mark.  The  example  should  have  used 
the  comma  alone. 

If  a  dash  is  used  to  set  off  one  end  of  a  phrase,  a  dash 
(not  a  comma)  should  also  be  used  at  the  other  end: 

“Hoses  were  played  on  the  structure — a  wooden  frame 
building  of  three  stories [,]  from  all  angles,  but  smoke 
rose  stubbornly.”  The  bracketed  comma  should  have  been 
a  dash. 
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September  15,  1962 


Memo  from: 

ALLEN -KLAPP  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dear: 


Charlie 

Helene 

Len 

Frank 

Marguerite 

Don 

Wood 

Al 

Walter 

Lou 

Francis 

Jim 

Doris 

Sam 

Harry 

Bill 

Russ 

Burrell 

Lee 

John 

Mabel 

Norm 

Dorothy 

Ernestine 

Rol 

Harold 

Dave 

Bud 

Paul 

Tom 

Bob 

Leigh 

Joe 

Martha 

Stu 

Jack 

Ken 

Stan 

Ben 

Carl 

Harry 

Dick 

Hank 

Hilary 

Ned 

Ed 

Lena 

Bruce 

George 

Atlee 

Florence 

Marty 

Dan 

Sinks 

Dean 

Bruce 

Norm 

Cy 

Andy 

''C.S." 

Adrian 

As  we  approach  our  60th  year  in 

the  Na- 

FLASH!!  A  hearty 

welcome  to  the 

tional  Advertising  Representative  business 

Daily  Northwestern,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 

(established  in 

1  1903),  we  want 

to  take 

who  joins  us  on  October  1  and  also  to  the 

this  opportunity  to  thank  you,  ( 

3ur  pub- 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  Leader 

and  the  Hornell, 

Usher  and  advertising  staff  for 

your  co¬ 

N.  Y.,  Tribune,  who  join  us  January  1, 

operation  and 

understanding  in 

working 

1963. 

together  with  us  toward  our  common  goal. 

The  Allen-Klapp  Company  constantly 
strives  to  make  continuous  improvements 
in  its  organization  in  order  to  meet  the 
changing  times.  We  advised  you  a  short 
time  ago  of  some  of  these  changes  and  ex¬ 
pansions,  and  also  of  the  new  properties 
that  have  joined  us  recently. 


We  are  an  “Old,  Young  Organization” 
and  steadily  growing  with  you.  We  are 
most  hopeful  for  a  bright  future  in  the 
coming  years  for  you  and  for  us. 

All  the  “Guys  and  Gals”  of  Allen-Klapp 
in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
New  York  join  me  in  this  message  to  you. 


Cordially  yours. 


James  S.  McAnulty,  President 


Established  1903 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ^  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Party  Chairman^s 
Letter  Privileged 

By  Albert  ^'oodrufT  Gray 


When  a  political  party  chair¬ 
man  writes  a  letter  criticising 
election  officials  he  is  covered 
by  qualified  privilege  even  if  he 
sends  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  a 
newspaper. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  ruled  to  that  effect  re¬ 
cently  in  a  case  involving  the 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Republican  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  (126  S.E.  2d  67). 

The  chairman  wrote  to  the 
Governor,  saying  “Charges  of 
fraud  in  Madison  now  make 
sense  to  any  fair-minded  per¬ 
son  regardless  of  politics  .  .  . 
Not  just  Republican  candidates 
but  the  entire  state  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  thwarted  by 
ballot-stuffing.” 

The  letter  was  prompted  by 
the  defeat  of  two  statewide 
bond  issues.  A  second  letter  on 
the  subject  was  addressed  to 
the  State  Board  of  Elections 
and  the  party  leader  submitted 
copies  of  both  to  newspapers 


and  to  the  Associated  Press. 

In  the  original  trial  of  a  libel 
suit,  judgment  was  returned 
against  the  chairman.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reversed  the  de¬ 
cision  on  appeal  because  the 
trial  judge  delivered  an  errone¬ 
ous  charge  to  the  jury. 

Right  tu  ('.ummeiil 

The  Supreme  Court  said,  “In 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  these  letters  at  the 
time  in  question  was  chairman 
of  one  of  the  major  political 
parties  in  North  Carolina  and 
in  the  nation,  he  had  the  right 
to  comment  upon  and  criticize 
the  conduct  of  election  officials 
in  Madison  County  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  involved  if  he  honestly 
and  bona  fide  believed  and  had 
probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  election  officials  in  Madison 
County  had  falsely  and  fraudu¬ 
lently  certified  incorrect  returns 
of  the  votes  cast  in  the  State¬ 
wide  bond  election  Oct.  27,  1959. 


“Furthermore  since  the  let¬ 
ters  involved  in  this  action  were 
addressed  to  the  governor  of 
the  state  and  to  the  State  Board 
of  Elections,  proper  parties 
from  or  through  whom  redress 
might  be  expected,  we  hold  that 
they  were  qualifiedly  privileged. 

“Any  statements  made  by  the 
author  of  these  letters  when  he 
appeared  before  the  State  Board 
of  Elections  on  17  November, 
1959,  were  likewise  qualifiedly 
privileged.  Moreover,  since  this 
was  a  state-wide  bond  election 
and  whether  all  the  citizens  of 
the  state  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  approval  or  re¬ 
jection  of  the  bond  issue  in  this 
election,  we  must  assume  that 
every  citizen  of  North  Carolina 
is  interested  in  each  State-wide 
election  being  properly  held  in 
each  and  every  precinct  in  the 
state. 

In  Public  Interest 

“Therefore  we  hold  that  the 
writer  of  these  letters  did  not 
lose  his  qualified  privilege  by 
releasing  these  letters  to  the 
press  in  North  Carolina.  The 
general  rule  is  that  a  privileged 
communication  does  not  lose  its 
character  as  such  or  become  an 
unprivileged  communication  un¬ 
less  there  is  excessive  publica¬ 
tion. 

“Where  the  communication 
does  not  concern  the  public  at 


glue  on  the  tongue 


marks  the  Iowan  who  bites  back,  writes  our  editors, 
seals  the  envelope  with  steam  and  vitriol.  It’s  a  mark 
of  reader-interest.  So  is  the  tonnage  of  mail  orders 
our  advertisers  get.  With  50%  or  better  coverage  in 
76  Iowa  counties,  Register  and  Tribune  advertisers 
leap  into  the  big  time  —  the  12th  largest  newspaper 
market  in  America.  Business  outlook  is  good  —  in¬ 
come,  department  store  sales,  em¬ 
ployment  are  all  up.  Time  to  place 
your  next  selling  schedule  in  the 
hometown  paper  for  the  whole  state 
of  Iowa. 


Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


large  but  only  one  person  or  a 
limited  number  of  persons,  the 
rule  has  been  laid  down  that  it 
will  lose  the  privilege  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  had  if  it 
is  published  by  means  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  circulars  issued  to  the 
general  public. 

“Indeed,  the  same  rule  has 
been  applied  where,  although 
the  matter  is  of  public  interest 
within  a  limited  territory,  the 
publication  takes  place  in  a 
newspaper  having  a  circula¬ 
tion  beyond  that  territory.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  beyond  that  territory  is 
merely  incidental  and  the  com¬ 
munication  is  otherwise  privi¬ 
leged,  the  privilege  is  not  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

*  *  * 

‘FAT  CAT’  FINANaEK 
Reference  to  a  “fat  cat”  fin¬ 
ancier  in  a  story  about  terrorist 
dynamiting  of  a  Jewish  Temple 
in  Atlanta  failed  to  state  a 
cause  of  action,  the  Vermont 
Supreme  Court  ruled  recently. 
(205  F.S.  56,  Vt.) 

On  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  held  up  to  public  hatred, 
Harold  Noel  Arrowsmith  Jr., 
identified  in  a  news  dispatch  as 
a  member  of  a  wealthy  Balti¬ 
more  family,  sued  UPI  for 
$10,000  damages  for  each  of  its 
5,624  outlets  receiving  the 
allegedly  libelous  item.  The 
claim  totalled  $56,240,000. 

The  Vermont  court  said  the 
publication  complained  of  is 
not  libelous  per  se  and  there 
was  no  pleading  of  special  dam¬ 
ages.  The  law  in  Vermont,  said 
the  court,  is  that  the  meaning 
of  an  alleged  libel  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  whole  publication  as 
it  would  be  understood  by  people 
reading  it,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  it  appears  to  j 
have  been  used  and  the  ideas  | 
intended  to  be  conveyed.”  | 

*  I 

Cabinet  Officers 
Limit  ‘Press’  Queries 

Washington 
The  influx  of  non-press 
conferences  has  threatened  for 
sometime  to  over-reach  the 
tolerance  level.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  recently  | 
moved  to  take  action.  | 

Following  the  complaint  of  I 
newsmen,  who  objected  to  j 
lobbyists  and  other  special  inter-  j 
est  people  participating  in  press  j 
conferences,  the  department  | 
sent  out  a  release  barring  all  I 
but  accredited  reporters  from  I 
Secretary  Freeman’s  briefings.  I 
The  Interior  Department  | 
while  not  taking  “formal  a^  i 
tion,”  took  a  step  in  that  di-  f 
rection  at  Secretary  Udall’s  | 
last  press  conference.  Outsiders  j 
were  warned  not  to  ask  ques-  | 
tions.  I 
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MAN  !  CAN  WE  SELL  DOGS! 


A  few  pictures  like  this  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  helped  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  find  homes  for  almost  500 
dogs  in  a  month.  SPCA  phones  began  to  ring 
within  ten  minutes  after  the  newspaper  appeared. 
Placements  have  increased  almost  two-thirds. 
Whether  it’s  placing  dogs  or  selling  merchandise, 
NEWSpou;cr  brings  instantaneous  results. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

llfil  Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


I 


L 


Entertainment 


FOI  Discussion 


APME  Lists  ! 

Broad  Areas 
Of  Shop  Talk 

Details  of  the  program  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Radis- 
son,  Minneapolis,  Sept.  25,  have 
been  announced. 

Ed  Stone,  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 

hnsinrcc  mo  '  FORWARD! — As  its  own  share  in  promoting  a  civic  betterment  plan, 

business  sessions.  Mason  Walsh  ^^e  Paterson  (N.J.)  Evening  News  erected  this  modern  building- 

Plwneix  (gazette,  is  in  charge  of  fifth  home  since  1890.  Arthur  Milnamow  of  Louis  T.  Klauder  and 

program  arrangements.  Associates,  Philadelphia,  architectural  engineers,  supervised  the  proj- 

Forty-five  newspapers,  radio  ect.  Housed  in  the  plant  is  a  six-unit  Scott  press,  65  feet  long  and 

and  television  stations  will  be  weighing  300  tons,  with  96-page  capacity  and  color  facilities  for  eight 

awarded  APME  citations  for  pages.  The  News  occupied  its  previous  building  60  years.  The  new  one 

outstanding  news  coverage  at  '*  News  Plaia  and  Straight  Street, 

the  opening  business  meeting  — 

Wednesday,  Sept.  26.  from  Hollywood,  with  a  panel  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 

Convention  speakers  include  including  Bob  Thomas,  AP  panel  on  “Writing  vs.  Reading,” 
Richard  K.  O’Malley,  AP  Paris  Hollywood  columnist;  (after-  moderated  by  I.  William  Hill, 
bureau  chief,  who  will  report  noon  session) — “Which  Way  For  Washington  Star,  with  partici- 
on  Algeria,  and  Justice  Bernard  Algeria,”  a  report  by  Richard  pants:  Hubbard  Keavy,  AP  Los 
S.  Meyer  of  the  New  York  K.  O’Malley;  Panel  on  news  Angeles  bureau  chief  on  “Lead- 
Supreme  Court,  who  recently  research  and  new  trends  in  ing  with  the  Right  Writing;” 
proposed  that  newspapers  and  newspapering,  with  Emmett  Michael  Grehl,  Memphis  Corn- 
stations  be  prohibited  by  law  Dedmon,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  mercial  Appeal,  on  “The  Plus 
from  publishing  material  pos-  Arville  Schaleben,  Milwaukee  Factor,”  and  Fletcher  Knebel, 
sibly  prejudicial  to  a  defendant  Journal;  Penn  Kimball,  Colum-  Cowles  publications,  on  “The 
in  a  criminal  case.  bia  University;  Sid  Goldish,  Right  Touch.” 

c-  .  .  •  .  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribxine; 

Enlorta.nment  Bellows,  New  York  ^OI  Discussion 

The  entertainment  program  Herald  Tribune.  Friday  (afternoon  session)  — 

includes  special  events  for  wives,  Thursday,  Sept.  27  (morning  Talk  by  Justice  Bernard  S. 
lists  a  cocktail  party,  dinner  and  session) — Convention  moves  to  Meyer  followed  by  Freedom  of 
entertainment  Wednesday  eve-  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Information  discussion, 
ning  in  St.  Paul  as  guests  of  the  Minnesota  for  demonstrations  The  panel  will  include  John 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  and  talks  on  science-medicine-  Colburn,  managing  editor  of  the 
Press;  an  outdoor  lakeside  fish-  health,  including  Dr.  Robert  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dis- 
fry  and  a  summer  theater  per-  Good,  a  leader  in  transplant  patch,  and  Harvey  Schwander, 
formance  of  “The  Front  Page,”  research;  Dr.  John  R.  Winckler,  executive  editor  of  the  Milwau- 
Thursday  evening  as  guests  of  professor  of  physics  and  Dr.  kee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib-  Richard  L.  Varco,  professor  of  Saturday,  Sept  29  (morning 

une,  and  attendance  at  the  surgery  and  specialist  in  open-  _ “Tine  Tn  TaVo  >» 

Minnesota-Missouri  football  heart  surgery.  moderated  by  William  B.  Dick- 

game  Saturday  afternoon  Fnday,  Sept.  28  (morning  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  annual  dinner  will  take  session) —  Covering  the  Ken-  speakers  will  include- 
place  Friday  Sept.  28.  nedy  Clan,”  illustrated  talk  by  p  Carter  National  Ob- 

The  discussion  program  Henry  Burroughs,  AP  White  Washington-How  to 

includes:  ^  ^  ,  “o'"®®  Hire  Good  Men  and  Keep  Them ; 

Wednesday,  Sept.  26  (mom-  the  World  with  Wirephoto,”  a  Dick  Hartford  Hartford 

slide  presentation  by  Vincent  S  rimcs-Do-It-Yourself  Reader- 
Print,  including  hullabaloo  Jones,  executive  editor,  Gannett  gj^jp  Research- 

Ben  Reeves,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  —  How  to  Make 
Effective  Local  Tie-ins  with  AP 
Newsfeatures; 

Tom  Fesperman,  Charlotte 
.  ,  Observer — You  Can  Have  Your 

Written  with  character  .  .  .  own  science  writer; 

Vint  Jennings,  Charleston 

competence  . . .  color. 

Advantage  of  Public  Interest  in 
the  stock  Market; 

THE  PROVIDbNCt  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica 

lOIJRNAI-  1  Observer-Dispatch — Readers  Do 

qTii  ,  r-xiM  Brains; 

DULLcTIN  Arville  Schaleben,  Milwaukee 

Journal  &  Sentinel— Impact  for 
Readers; 

Everest  P.  Derthick,  Ohio 
State  School  of  Journalism — The 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  and 
How  to  Get  it  There; 

Wendell  Phillippi,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News — A  Safety  Cam¬ 
paign  for  Schools; 

A1  Neuharth,  Detroit  Free 
Press — A  Newsroom  Proficiency 
Test; 

Woodrow  Price,  Raleigh  New$ 
&  Observer  —  How  to  be 
Weather-Wise; 

A.  M.  Glassberg,  Everett 
(Wash.)  Daily  Herald  —  The 
'Things  I’ve  Learned. 

• 

AP  Boosts 
Speed  of 
Sports  Wire 

A  25  percent  increase  in  the 
speed  of  its  national  Teletype¬ 
setter  Sports  wire  —  from  the 
current  standard  of  53  words 
a  minute  to  66  —  is  announced 
by  the  Associated  Press. 

Ted  Smits,  AP  general  sports 
editor,  said  the  higher  speed, 
effective  Oct.  14,  will  make  the 
TTS  sports  wire  10  percent 
faster  than  the  present  all-caps 
Sports  Teletype  wire  which 
operates  at  the  standard  Tele¬ 
type  speed  of  60  w.p.m.  AP  copy 
moves  on  both  Teletypesetter 
and  Teletype  sports  wires. 

Mr.  Smits  said  no  marked 
change  is  contemplated  in  filing 
procedures  for  the  TTS  Sports 
Wire,  but  the  higher  speed  will 
deliver  a  greater  variety  of 
sports  copy  in  less  time  and 
further  ahead  of  deadlines. 

“All  the  speed  and  more  now 
associated  with  the  all-caps 
Teletype  wire  will  be  available 
in  TTS,  plus  the  great  economic 
advantage  of  tape,”  he  said. 

Baseball  boxes  will  be  de¬ 
livered  into  composing  rooms  in 
tape  15  to  20  minutes  faster. 

All  baseball  boxes  come  to 
New  York  for  handling  under 
a  system  by  which  ball  parks 
are  connected  on  direct  wires  to 
the  New  York  Sports  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  boxes  move  to  New  York 
as  soon  as  possible  after  a  game 
ends  and  can  be  relayed  line  by 
line  onto  the  high  speed  TTS 
Sports  Wire.  In  the  past  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  box  by 
wire  or  telephone  from  the  ball 
park  into  the  local  AP  bureau, 
then  offer  it  on  the  all-cap  Tel^ 
type  Sports  Wire  from  which  it 
was  taken  to  the  TTS  Sports 
Wire  for  editing  and  transmis¬ 
sion. 

AP’s  sports  department  was 
founded  almost  50  years  ago, 
but  it  was  not  until  1946  that 
a  separate  Teletype  wire  was 
set  up  to  handle  sports  news. 
AP  set  up  its  national  TTS 
sports  wire  in  1954. 
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Look  who’s  out  in  front 

of  all  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
newspapers  in 
Advertising . . . 


c» 

Vs. 


Metropolitan  San  Jose 
is  fast  becoming  the  dominant 
market  of  Northern  California! 


The  Growing-est  Market  in  the  West 

MERCU^ 
&  NEWS 


San  Jose,  California 

lipriuiitU  lUteMlIy  ly  mDOEt  JOHNS.  INC. 


In  total  advertising  The  San  Jose  Mercury  is  the  9th  ranking  morning 
newspaper  in  the  entire  nation;  while  in  the  evening  field  The  San  Jose 
News  is  also  near  the  top,  advancing  to  16th  place.  Both  papers  make 
impressive  showings  in  practically  all  categories.  Award  winning  edi¬ 
torial  excellence  assures  increasingly  greater  readership  and  advertising 
acceptance.  The  average  adjusted  gross  income  per  taxable  return  in  San 
Jose  is  $9,001.00,  compared  with  San  Franci.sco’s  .$7,910*  ...  or  $1,091 
greater.  This  is  one  reason  why  .sales  productivity  in  every  classification 
is  enjoyed  by  Mercury  &  News  advertisers.  Use  the  Mercury  &  News 
to  reach  the  top  quality-income  Billion  Dollar  Market  of  Northern 
California. 


Two  Great  Newspai 
Join  to  Providi 
Outstanding  World -V 

News  Ser 

The  Washington  Post,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  nation’s  capital,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  largest  and  most  influential  newspaper  in  western  America,  have  pooled  thei 
editorial  resources  for  domestic  and  foreign  copy.  From  this  comprehensive  daily  file,  e.v 
perienced  editors  will  tailor  an  exclusive,  varied,  accurate  and  easy -to -handle  service 
supplied  to  subscribing  newspapers  7  days  a  week  by  private  leased  wire.  Service  wi 
begin  October  8.  I 

•  The  new  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service  will  offer:  ■  complet 
Washington  coverage  by  20  full-time  staff  members  of  both  newspapers;  ■  knowledgt 
able  political,  economic  and  scientific  reports  from  the  increasingly  important  westen 
states;  ■  interpretive  and  background  coverage  from  major  world  news  centers  includirc 
Paris,  London,  Bonn,  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mexico  City,  Rome,  West  Africa 
The  United  Nations,  and  other  key  points  throughout  the  world.  The  daily  file  also  wii 
provide  top  feature  material  in  many  fields.  It  will  place  strong  emphasis  on  filling  th: 
need  for  advance  Sunday  background  material  for  early  weekend  deadlines. 

•  Important  byliners  from  both  newspapers  to  be  featured  regularly  in  the  service  includ 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  Edward  T.  Folliard  and  Gene  Sherman;  Washington  commentator 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts  and  Robert  T.  Hartmann;  foreign  bureau  chiefs  Robert  Estabrooi 
(London),  Don  Shannon  and  Waverley  Root  (Paris),  Flora  Lewis  (Bonn),  Julian  Han 
(Rio  de  Janeiro),  George  Natanson  (Mexico  City),  Leo  Wollemborg  (Rome),  Ted  Sd 
(Tokyo),  Edward  Meagher  (Hong  Kong),  Lou  Fleming  (United  Nations),  and  Russd 
Howe  (Africa). 

•  The  top  western  political  team  includes  James  Bassett,  Robert  Blanchard,  Richard! 
Bergholz  and  Carl  Greenberg. 

•  Columnists  and  special  writers  available  to  subscribers  will  include  Bill  Henry,  Spac 


and  Aviation  writer  Marvin  Miles,  Medical  writers  Harry  Nelson  and  Nate  Haseltine,  and 
Science  writer  Howard  Simons.  Reporting  from  the  White  House  will  be  Robert  Thompson 
and  Carroll  Kilpatrick;  reports  from  The  Pentagon  will  come  from  John  G.  Norris  and 
William  MacDougall;  Capitol  Hill  reporters  include  Robert  C.  Albright,  John  Averill,  and 
Richard  L.  Lyons;  James  E.  Clayton  will  report  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Justice 
'Department.  Other  contributors  include  Foreign  Affairs  specialist  Murrey  Marder,  Asian 
Affairs  writer  Warren  W.  Unna,  Latin- American  Affairs  writer  Dan  Kurzman,  Agriculture 
specialist  Julius  Duscha. 

f  The  service  will  be  filed  7  days  a  week  by  private  wire  and  will  consist  of  10,000-15,000 
words  of  copy  per  day  at  convenient  filing  times.  Copy  will  be  filed  from  Los  Angeles  and 
Washington.  The  news  service  will  be  directed  by  Francis  B.  Kent,  editor,  assisted  by 
Erwin  Knoll  and  Jack  Eisen.  The  service  will  be  administered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  (formerly  known  as  the  Times-Mirror  Syndicate),  Rex  Barley,  manager. 


Charter  Subscribers  to  the  new  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service  include: 

BINGHAMTON  SUN-BULLETIN  LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

BOISE  IDAHO  STATESMAN  LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 

BOSTON  GLOBE  NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER  KRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLAHOMAN 

CHIC.AGO  SUN-TIMES  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

DETROIT  NEWS  PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 

HARRISBURG  PATRIOT-NEWS  ROCHESTER  POST-BULLETIN  -STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  SYRACUSE  HER ALD-JOURN AL 

L  AW  RENCE  JOURNAL- WORLD  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  &  DISPATCH  TORONTO  TELEGRAM 


SAN  JOSE  .MERCURY  A  NEWS 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES/WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

for  rates  and  availabilities.  CONTACT:  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SYNDICATE. 

TIMES-MIRROR  SQUARE,  LOS  ANGELES  53,  CALIFORNIA.  MADISON  B.231I 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Reporter  Uncovers 
Federal  ‘Cover-Up’ 

By  Pat  Munroe 


WASHINGTON  COVER-UP.  By  Clark 
R.  MollenhofT.  Doubleday.  239  pages. 
$4.60. 

“Though  many  good  signs 
indicated  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  meant  what  it  said  about 
an  open  information  policy, 
there  were  other  signs  that  did 
not  augur  so  well.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  was  President 
Kennedy’s  personal  sensitivity  to 
criticism  and  his  inclination  to 
trj’  to  punish  those  he  regarded 
as  being  ‘enemies’  or  unfairly 
critical.” 

“I  was  cut  off  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  (Eisenhower)  cold  stare, 
and  abrupt  comment:  ‘I  don’t 
want  anything  more  about 
that’.” 

Cowles  Correspondeiii 

Both  of  these  excerpts  are 
taken  from  a  new  book  out  by 
Clark  Mollenholf,  who  is  a  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Cowles  Publica¬ 
tions.  The  rather  severe  tone  of 
his  comment  on  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  is  echoed  in  other  parts  of 
this  book,  although  he  does  spe¬ 
cialize  in  a  critical  review  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  record 
for  withholding  information 
from  the  press  (or,  worse  still, 
simply  being  poorly  informed 
when  quizzed  about  particular 
subjects). 

In  the  course  of  a  decade  of 
crusading  reporting,  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff  has  captured  for  himself 
virtually  every  journalism  prize 
around.  In  addition,  he  is 
credited  by  Attorney-General 
Robert  Kennedy  with  having 
“suggested”  the  Teamster  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  McClellan  Senate 

No  discriminatory 
rate  differential  in 
■  News-Journal  Papers,  ■ 
I  Wilmington,  Delaware  I 
I  America's  only  I 

1  SINGLE-RATE  1 

^  SINGLE-STATE  M 
area 


For  clot. Ills  of  Wilminpton  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilminj^ton,  Delaware 


committee.  Perhaps  as  much  as 
anything  else,  the  record  made 
by  the  Kennedy  brothers  at  this 
hearing  propelled  the  President 
toward  the  White  House. 

Even  so,  Mr.  MollenhofT  is 
impartial  in  his  criticism  of  both 
Chief  Executives.  For  example, 
he  says: 

“Barely  more  than  a  year 
after  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion  had  taken  office,  a  situation 
arose  which  raised  grave  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  what  its  long-range 
policy  would  be.  .  .  .  President 
Kennedy  invoked  the  claim  of 
‘executive  privilege’  at  the 
request  of  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  (who) 
wished  to  avoid  identifying  for 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub¬ 
committee  the  Pentagon  officials 
who  had  censored  specific 
speeches  by  high  military 
officers.” 

Eisenhower  Era 

The  book  is  valuable  in  that 
it  sums  up  the  news  interest  in 
several  names  of  the  Eisenhower 
Era  which  already  are  growing 
dim  for  the  public  . . .  names  like 
former  Governor  Sherman 
Adams  of  vicuna  coat  fame,  and 
FCC  member  Richard  A.  Mack 
and  Miami  lawyer  Thurman 
Whiteside  (“Mackie  and 
Whitie”),  who  were  involved  in 
the  alleged  “fixing”  of  the  award 
of  a  tv  station. 

But  the  author’s  review  of 
government  secrecy  goes  back  a 
long  way  to  the  founding  of  this 
Republic.  And  he  takes  us 
through  the  days  of  the  Grant 
administration,  the  McCarthy 
hearings  up  to  the  present. 

One  lesson  stands  out  above 


to  produce 


as  promised 


all  else  in  the  book.  It’s  this: 
The  “outs”  in  politics  do  a  lot 
of  shouting  against  the  “ins.” 
“Cover-up”  is  a  standard  charge 
against  incumbents.  Then,  once 
elected,  the  new  “ins”  act  like 
the  old  “ins.” 

It  reminds  of  the  old  political 
cry: 

“Get  the  rascals  out  and  let  us 
rascals  in.” 

Rogers  Scalded 

Mr.  MollenhofT  treats  with 
scalding  language  the  attitude 
of  Ike’s  Attorney  General,  Bill 
Rogers,  who  changed  from  a 
fellow  who  in  the  Forties  loudly 
deplored  “government  secrecy” 
to  a  man  who  went  along  ami¬ 
ably  with  his  leader’s  attitude. 

Of  the  press  treatment  of  the 
Eisenhower  Era,  Mr.  MollenhofT 
has  these  critical  words: 

“Too  many  news  stories  and 
editorials  .  .  .  merely  repeated 
the  self-serving  justifications  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration 
without  determining  whether  the 
assertions  were  true.” 

Bringing  all  this  up  to  date, 
Mr,  MollenhofT  concludes: 

“President  Kennedy  has  made 
an  uncertain  start.  Whether  he 
succeeds  depends  not  only  on 
him  but  on  the  press  and  the 
public  as  well. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  allow 
our  faith  in  a  President’s  good 
intentions  and  his  own  personal 
integrity  to  blind  us  ...  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Washington 
cover-up. 

“The  press,  the  Congress,  the 
public  must  make  certain  that 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  and 
other  key  members  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  remember 
how  ‘terribly  important’  it  is 
that  Congress  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Accounting  Office  maintain 
full  access  to  the  records  of 
government.” 

To  sum  up:  Vigilance  has  no 
time  for  rest  in  this  field. 

*  * 

Times  Style  Book 

“The  New  York  Times  Style 
Book  for  Writers  and  Editors,” 
edited  and  revised  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  news  editor  of  the 
Times,  is  to  be  published  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.  Sept.  20. 
$3.75.  124  pages.  Hard  cover). 
Purpose  of  the  book  is  to  aid 
editors  and  writers  everywhere 
to  achieve  greater  clarity  and 
accuracy  through  consistency  of 
spelling,  capitalization,  punctua¬ 
tion  and  abbreviation.  The  fore¬ 
word  warns:  “A  publication  that 
capitalizes  the  word  on  one  page 
and  lower-cases  it  on  another 
may  lead  the  careful  reader  to 
believe  that  such  untidiness 
extends  to  larger  matters.”  For 
many  years,  professionals  have 
treasured  the  Times  style  book. 
Its  2,400  entries  are  indexed. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  1IIIIIIII 

Roger  W.  Stuart,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Scripps-How- 
ard,  whose  book,  “The  'Thought 
Brigade,”  is  being  published  in 
January  by  Ivan  Obelensky,  is  at 
work  on  another — “Meet  the 
Senators.”  The  latter  book  will 
contain  biographical  sketches  of 
each  U.S.  Senator.  It’s  part  of 
a  series  called  The  Capitol  Hill 
Books,  many  of  which  are  to 
be  written  by  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

“Ace  in  the  Hole,”  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  Minutenian 
solid-fuel  ICBM  (Doubleday, 
Sept.  21)  is  the  first  book  by 
Roy  Neal,  a  news  correspondent 
and  producer  of  special  events 
for  NBC  in  Los  Angeles. 

John  Carlova,  editorial  pages 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  written  a  biography  of  the 
fabulous  pirate  queen,  Anne 
Bonny,  which  will  be  published 
by  Citadel  Press.  Mr.  Carlova 
gathered  his  material  abroad 
while  working  as  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  This  is  his  fourth  pub¬ 
lished  book. 

Emmett  B.  Peter  Jr.,  editorial 
page  editor,  Leesburg  (Fla.) 
Daily  Commercial,  is  writing  a 
literary  biography  of  James 
Branch  Cabell.  Incidentally, 
“Between  Friends”  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  March  28)  is  a 
book  of  letters  to  and  from  Mr. 
Cabell,  edited  by  his  widow, 
Margaret  Freeman  Cabell  and 
Irish-born  poet  Padraic  Colum. 
It  gives  an  insider’s  view  of 
Burton  Rascoe,  H.  L.  Mencken 
and  other  journalist-critics  of 
the  1920s.  The  letters  credit  Mr. 
Rascoe  as  books  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  with  playing  a 
major  role  in  elevating  Mr. 
Ca^ll  to  fame  (and  contro¬ 
versy).  Another  iconoclast,  Mr. 
Mencken  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
campaigned  to  popularize  Cabell. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  and  formerly  an 
executive  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has  bought  an 
interest  in  the  new  book  publish¬ 
ing  firm  of  Robert  B.  Luce,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  firm  is 
publishing  “The  Changing 
Point,”  a  story  of  the  Jefferson- 
Hamilton  period,  by  Frank 
Van  der  Linden,  Washington 
correspondent  for  various  news¬ 
papers. 
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The  SKILLionaire  got  a  58.5  million  dollar  raise 


In  a  year  in  which  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  iier  household  dipped  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis,  the  SKILLionaire  in¬ 
creased  his  ability  to  buy. 

In  fact,  the  net  aggregate  gain  in 
the  Rochester,  New  York,  market  comes 
to  a  whopping  58.5  million  dollars,  plus. 

The  latest  figures  put  the  SKILL- 
ionaire’s  effective  buying  income  at 
$8,27.‘l  per  household.  Compare  that  to 
the  national  average  of  $6,661  and 
you’ll  see  this  is  a  true  bonus  market. 


It’s  found  only  in  and  around  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York.  It’s  the  home  of  the 
SKILLionaire,  a  skilled  worker  in  one 
of  the  area’s  many  precision  industries. 

Don’t  just  count  people.  Count  dol¬ 
lars  .spent.  Because  a  bonus  market  like 
this  deserves  more  than  just  routine 
promotion.  It  should  get  bonus  promo¬ 
tion  dollars,  becau.se  it  yields  bonus 
sales. 

To  put  your  story  where  it  meets 
this  steady  buying  power,  use  the 


SKILLionaire’s  own  newspapers,  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

The  sales  and  linage  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  More  facts  on  the 
SKILLionaire,  we  will  gladly  provide 
for  you.  Just  ask  for  the  “Case  for  the 
SKILLionaire.’’  Write  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Rochester  Times-Un¬ 
ion  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Roch¬ 
ester  14,  New  York. 


The  SKILUonaire*s  free  spending  is  prompted  by  advertising  in  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicie  in  such  important  categories  as: 

RETAIL  SALES 

CLASS  of  Product  Sales  in  Monroe  County 

apparel  $  53,766,000 

AUTOMOTIVE  $134,590,000 

drugs  $  28,722,000 

POOD  $200,885,000 

furniture,  household 
&  appliances  $  35,200,000 

general  merchandise  $130,526,000 

total— all  categories  $783,093,000 

Muilcet  figure  source:  Sales  Management’s  "Survey  of  Buying  Power,"  June  10, 1962 


TOTAL  1961  LINAGE 
in  Rochester  Newspapers 

2,875,746 

3,894,244 

1,379,694 

6,030,980 

4,671,910 

10,903,494 

50,379,031 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

Brmiirritt 

Members;  The  Ciannett  (Iroup 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadeiphia,  Chicago, 
Hartford,  Syracuse,  Detroit. 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


Marv  Bubb,  correspondent  for  i 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  at  Cape  Ca-  j 
naveral,  Fla.,  participated  in  the 
press  tour  sponsored  by  the  Air  j 
Force  and  the  National  Aeronautics  ' 
&  Space  Administration  which  left  I 
from  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  in  , 
Cocoa  Beach  last  week.  She  toured 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Warren  Air  Force  i 
Base  in  Cheyenne.  ^  yo.,  and  in  Los  ^ 
.\ngeles  she  had  briefings  at  the  ' 
.\ir  Force  Systems  Command.  She  i 
also  visited  various  electronic  firms  | 
in  Southern  California  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  mid  course  correction  of  ; 
Mariner  11.  i 


“The  Teen  Shop”  is  the  heading  on 
a  new  weekly  section  just  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  DA1L\  NE^S  REC¬ 
ORD.  This  section,  which  is  edited 
by  Edward  McCal>e  of  the  paper’s 
news  staff,  is  devoted  to  the  male 
teen-age  apparel  market,  reporting 
the  news  and  ideas  developing  in 
fashion  and  merchandising  at  both 
the  retail  and  manufacturing  levels. 


Morton  Stark,  editor  of  DRUG 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  has  been  elected 
to  an  associate  membership  in  The 
National  Association  of  Science 
W' liters,  Inc. 


Richard  Cohen,  editor  of  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEW'S,  will  head  a  team  of 
reporters  in  covering  the  Miami 
Beach  Shoe  Show  at  the  Hotels 
Carillon  and  Deauville,  Sept.  23-26. 
They  trill  be  Vivian  Infantino,  fash¬ 
ion  editor  of  the  paper,  and  Nancy 
Shaw,  children’s  shoe  editor,  as  well 
as  Faitxjhild’s  Miami  correspondents. 


Kenneth  Howry,  D.\ILY  NEWS 
RECORD  editor,  will  attend  the 
Northern  Textile  .\ssn.  convention,  f 
Sept.  19-20,  at  W^entworth-By-The- 
Sea  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  will  be  ! 
accompanied  by  Harry  Jefferis,  tex-  j 
tile  editor  of  the  paper,  and  Howard 
Rains,  chief  of  Fairchild’s  Boston 
bureau. 


Glen  Banner  is  the  new  correspond¬ 
ent  for  all  Fairchild  papers  in 
Kokomo,  Ind.  Virginia  Brueck  has 
joined  the  company  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  to  represent  WOMEN’.S  W’EAR 
DAILY,  FOOTWEAR  NEWS, 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
Piifallrt«rs  of 

D«ily  News  Record.  Wom*n*i  W«ar  Daily, 
Horn*  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 
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perjonal 


manager  for  Singapore  and 
Malaya. 


Bern  Price  of  the  ad  staff — 
named  sales  manager  of  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 


John  S.  Piper,  former  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News-Call  Bulletin — an 
investment  counsellor  and  an 
affiliate  of  Streloff  Associates, 
financial  pr  firm. 

*  *  * 


William  Roesgen 

Executive  Editor 
For  White  Papers 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Dudley  A.  White,  publisher, 
has  appointed  William  Roesgen 
to  the  position  of  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sandusky  Register 
and  its  associated  newspapers, 
the  Norwalk  Reflector-Herald 
and  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News. 

Mr.  Roesgen  continues  also  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Register, 
with  Anthony  G.  Thomson,  a 
reporter  since  1959,  moving  up 
to  city  editor  and  W.  S.  Bittner, 
staff  member  for  12  years,  to 
editorial  page  editor. 

Mr.  Roesgen  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Michigan  and  Ver¬ 
mont  before  coming  here  three 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Thomson,  a  native  of 

Scotland,  began  his  newspaper 

career  in  1947  as  a  copy  boy  at 

the  Canadian  Press  office  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Bittner  started 
with  the  old  Star  Journal  here 
and  worked  for  United  Press  for 
several  years  before  returning 
to  the  Register. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  0.  Ginn — from  copy 
editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times 
and  Kingsport  News,  with  Ellis 
Binkley,  executive  editor, 
becoming  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  News  and  political 
columnist,  in  place  of  William 
Freeiioff,  resigned. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frank  B.  Savage — from  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register,  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times  and  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  I.  Irwin,  who 
has  entered  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  J.  Killen,  a  native 


George  C.  Crouter,  former 
photographer  with  the  Pueblo 

(Colo.)  Chieftain  and  Star- 

Jourrml-to  the  Denver  Post.  E.  Morrison 

David  R.  Roscover — new  Chief- 

tam  and  Star  Journal  photog-  MorriSOH  Named 

*  *  *  _ 

Gene  Shank — from  the  Mono-  Butte  Publisher 

lulu  Star-Bulletin  to  the  Pueblo 

(Colo.)  Chieftain  and  Star-  Butte,  Mont. 

Journal  staff. — Raymond  Stark  Richard  E.  Morrison,  Mon- 

— also  new  on  the  Pueblo  staff,  tana  newspaper  executive  for 

*  *  ♦  more  than  30  years,  has  been 

Dorothy  Perkins  Harris,  a  named  publisher  of  the  Mon¬ 
former  fashion  reporter  for  the  tana  Standard  and  Butte  Daily 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  —  Post  by  Don  Anderson,  presi- 
now  with  the  public  relations  dent  of  Lee  Newspapers  of  Mon¬ 
staff  of  the  Insurance  Company  tana. 

of  North  America.  Mr.  Morrison  fills  this  new 

*  *  *  position  in  addition  to  that  of 

Marvin  Block— from  the  Chi-  general  manager  of  the  Lee 

cago’s  American  staff  to  the  Montana  properties  in  Butte, 
Wall  Street  Journal  staff  in  Anaconda,  Helena,  Missoula, 
Chicago.  Billings  and  Livingston.  He  has 

*  *  ♦  held  the  general  manager  post 

Persh  Rohrer— returned  to  since  the  Lee  group  purchased 

the  Ravenna-Kent  (Ohio)  the  papers  and  commercial 
Record-Courier  as  sports  editor  printing  enterprises  in  these 
after  three  years’ absence  during  cities  June  1,  1959. 
which  he  worked  for  the  Defi-  The  Butte  publisher  is  a 
ance  Crescent-News  and  Indian-  native  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
apolis  Times.  He  started  newspaper  work  in 

*  ♦  *  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  from  there 

Betty  Donovan — from  mili-  went  to  the  Mitchell  (S.  D.) 

tary  editor  to  youth  page  editor  Republican  where  he  worked 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post-  several  years  before  coming  to 
Times  Star.  Montana  to  become  advertising 

*  •  *  manager  of  the  Missoulian  and 

Frank  Weikei^— from  police  Sentinel.  He  was  named  busi- 

reporter  to  assistant  news  editor  I'css  manager  of  these  papers  in 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  1943. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A.  W.  Jones,  retired  market-  Rich  Martin— former  sports 
ing  specialist  for  the  Auburn  editor  of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily 
University  Extension  Service —  Pilot,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  and  on 
to  farm  editor  of  the  Birming-  ^he  sports  staff  of  the  Riverside 
ham  (Ala.)  News.  Press-Enterprise— to  sports  edi- 

♦  ♦  ♦  tor  of  the  Oranpe  (Calif.)  Daily 

Gene  Wright,  general  assign-  ^ews. 

ment  reporter  for  the  Hunting- 

ton  Park  (Calif.)  Daily  Signal  Robert  G.  Christenson, 
— to  journalism  and  English  retail  advertising  manage^ 
instructor  at  San  Juan  Capis-  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Gaard 
trano  High  School.  —resigned  to  become  an  associ- 

♦  *  *  ate  in  A1  Harker,  Eugene  adver- 

WILLIAM  L.  Mainwaring,  tising  agency. 

publisher,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital-  ♦  *  ♦ 

Journal,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  James  T.  Brattain,  whose  37 
Bell  —  married  recently.  Portland  Oregon  Journal  years 
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included  17  as  personnel  man¬ 
ager — to  Oregon  Retail  Council 
as  assistant  director.  Mr.  Brat- 
tain  retired  recently  from  the 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Bue — advanced  to 
production  manager,  Astoria 
(Ore.)  Daily  Astorian,  succeed¬ 
ing  (Duster  Waddell,  who 
retired  after  39  years  of  Astor- 


Ruth  E.  Nelson  and  Merrill 
R.  Bailey,  former  reporters  on 
the  Waterlmry  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican — married  Sept.  1.  They 
have  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
where  Mr.  Bailey  plans  to  take 
post-graduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  California. 

*  * 

Don  Hawk — from  city  desk, 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram,  to  copy  desk,  women’s 
department,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  « 

Don  Barlett — from  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times,  to  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  suburban  staff. 

*  * 

Lowell  A.  Toenniessen, 
formerly  of  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Press — to  sports  editor  of 
the  Sun-Bulletin  in  Binghamton, 
succeeding  Marvin  Behr  who 
resigned  to  become  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  at  Broome  Tech 
in  Binghamton. 

4c  «  Me 

Ken  Clements,  Navy  public 
information  officer  at  the  Los 
Alamitos  (Calif.)  Naval  Air 
Station — retired  and  joined  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  at  Aerojet. 

4c  Me  4c 

Mary  Olson — from  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News  to  cityside  of 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Probert,  sports  editor 
of  the  Newport  Harbor  News- 
Press,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. — 
drafted  by  Army  for  two-year 
hitch. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dee  Richards — resigned  from 
the  women’s  staff  of  the  Ana¬ 
heim  (Calif.)  Evening  Bulletin 
to  return  to  her  former  home 
in  Portland,  Ore. 

*  *  * 

Ken  St.  Marie,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Orange 
(Calif.)  Daily  News — to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Fullerton 
(Calif.)  News-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

John  Bunch,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Orange  (Calif.) 
Daily  News — to  the  business 
staff  of  the  Palm  Springs 
(Calif.)  Desert  Sun. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wayne  Thompson — promoted 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  I 


to  sports  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Arnold  Hederman, 
who  was  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Clarion-Ledger  and  Jackson 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Thompson 
joined  the  staff  in  1946. 

«  *  * 

Gerald  Gold,  night  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times — 
named  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Pace  College,  New 
York  City,  responsible  for  the 
workshop  course  in  Practical 
Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  Cuff,  night  editor  in 
the  AP  bureau  at  Hartford, 
Conn. — named  Hartford  corre¬ 
spondent  to  succeed  Howard 
Albert,  now  with  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  Electric  Boat  Co. 
at  Groton.  Bruce  Hodgman, 
formerly  with  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette  and 
WNEB — to  the  AP  staff  at 
Hartford. 

*  *  * 

Terry  French — from  Vic¬ 
toria  (B.  C.)  Colonist  to  the 
social  news  department,  Van¬ 
couver  Province. 

*  «  * 

Ruth  Pinkiis,  British  news¬ 
paper  reporter — to  the  staff  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province, 
coming  to  Canada  by  way  of 
India. 

«  *  * 

John  De  Wolfe,  special 
writer,  Vancouver  Province  — 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

Rollin  Walker,  Wellesley 
and  Radcliffe  (M.  A.)  — joined 
the  society  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 
Peggy  Endel  returned  to  Smith 
College. 

4c  4i 

Joyce  L.  Wilson,  a  former 
women’s  page  editor  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  reporter  on  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  —  named 
director  of  information  serv¬ 
ices  at  D’Youville  College,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

*  *  * 

Fred  W.  (Bill)  Lyon  Jr., 
veteran  of  Acme  Newspictures 
and  UPI  Newspictures  in  At¬ 
lanta  —  named  UPI  Southern 
Division  newspictures  manager. 
Gary  Haynes,  Philadelphia 
manager  —  to  Atlanta  bureau 
manager.  John,  E.  Young  — 
from  division  newspictures  man¬ 
ager  to  UPI  Southern  Division 
representative  for  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina. 

*  >)>  « 

Charles  A.  Ware  —  from 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  to  the  new  position 
of  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor.  A.  E.  P.  Wall,  editor  of 
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CURVES  ON  THE  LINE — As  part  of  a  gag  to  promote  a  women’s 
football  clinic,  Hope  Strong.  5-2,  100-pound  women’s  editor  of  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen,  drilled  with  the  local  high  school  team.  The 
forum,  "Femme  Football  Facts  and  Fashions,"  drew  an  audience  of 
1,000.  The  object  was  to  teach  women  the  fine  points  of  the  game. 
Marian  Fletcher,  the  Citizen's  director  of  public  relations,  was  in  charge. 


the  Hilo  Tribune-Herald  —  to 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Advertiser. 


Fred  Nofziger  —  from  fea¬ 
ture  writing  in  the  women’s 
news  department  to  state  desk 
at  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 


Jim  McCauley,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  —  assigned  to  cover 
new  state  capital  bureau  in 
Sacramento.  Bob  Davis,  form¬ 
erly  Orange  County  bureau  chief 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
— to  Press-Telegram  rewrite. 


coasirto-coast 


Over  the  past  40  years,  we’ve  served  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  many  ways ...  throughout  the  country.  Just  two 
examples:  for  the  New  York  Daily  News... the  design  of 
an  efficient  paper-handling  system;  for  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer ...  complete  plans  and  construction  super¬ 
vision  of  its  present,  modern  plant.  Other  examples  of  our 
work  in  the  newspaper  and  printing  fields  are  described  in 
literature  that  is,  of  course,  available  upon  request. 

LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS, 

INC. 

Boston  16.  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St. 

New  York  1 7,  N.  V  ,  41  E.  42nd  St.  •  Spartanburg.  S.  C..  Montgomery  Bldg. 
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WANTED  in  the  newspaper  ofFice — five  interns  (four  students  and  a 
teacher)  are  introduced  to  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  these 
bulletin  board  pasteups.  At  top,  Gary  Schultz,  Indiana,  sports;  Karen 
Bailey,  Ohio  State,  radio-television;  Robert  Karlman,  Wisconsin,  local 
staff;  bottom,  William  Trutner,  Greenfield  English  teacher,  copy  desk; 
and  Ann  Evans,  Kentucky,  local  staff. 


Chicago  Trib  Names 
Two  New  Executives 

Chacago 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  vice- 
president  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  and  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  two 
executives. 

Robert  Mannel,  insurance 
manager,  has  been  named 
administrative  assistant  to  Mr. 
Grumhaus,  and  Russell  F. 
Stephens  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Mannel. 

Mr.  Mannel  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  as  insurance  manager  in 
1959  after  five  years  with 
Rollins  Burdick  Hunter  Com¬ 
pany,  insurance  brokers.  Mr. 
Stephens  has  been  with  the 
same  company  as  assistant  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the 
research  and  planning  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Russell  F.  Stephens,  who  was 
insurance  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  from  1941  to  1958  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Tribune  company. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Rossci’P,  a  former 
reporter  on  the  Garland  (Tex.) 
Daily  News — promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  weekly  Texas 
Mesquiter  at  Mesquite,  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  D.  Cabaniss,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  legal  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney  at  Fort 
Worth. 

*  *  * 

Joel  M.  Nash — from  news 
editor  of  the  Henderson  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  to  the  staff  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

4c  i|e  4: 

Jack  Prtde,  former  copy  boy 
— back  to  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  as  a  picture 
desk  assistant.  He  has  been 
working  as  a  copy  reader  on 
Hollister  Publications,  a  group 
of  suburban  newspapers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wilbvr  H.  Boone,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin — appointed  comptroller 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
He  has  been  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  since  1924. 

*  *  * 

Philip  M.  Evans — from  city 
staff  to  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun. 

«  4c  * 

Frank  W.  Morgan,  a  1961 
winner  of  the  Hearst  writing 
competition  —  promoted  to 
bureau  manager  of  the  UPI  at 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  succeeding 
Maurice  H.  Trimmer,  resigned. 

t  *  * 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  formerly 
chief  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin  —  now  free 
lancing. 


Staff  Changes  Matfe 
On  Hawaii  Papers 

Honolulu 

Richard  L.  Davis,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Hawaii  PRESS  News¬ 
papers,  has  announced  staff 
changes  for  three  of  its  six 
island  publications: 

Jimmie  R.  White,  a  California 
newsman  for  six  years,  replaces 
Walter  K.  Nakamura,  now  at 
Navy  Officers’  Candidates’ 
School  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  as  Lee¬ 
ward  and  Wahiawa  editor. 

Daniel  P.  McGivem,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Marquette  University, 
takes  over  as  military  editor 
from  Mrs.  Marge  Young,  who 
has  returned  to  the  mainland. 

Schools  Editor 

Mrs.  Patricia  Johnstad, 
employed  by  a  Minnesota  Cath¬ 
olic  monthly,  has  been  named 
schools  editor.  Mrs.  Judy  B. 
Bridgford,  state  legislature  and 
city  hall  reporter,  is  moving  to 
Colorado.  Her  husband  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
army. 

Hawaii  PRESS  Newspapers 
are  published  by  Stewari,  E. 
Fern,  recently  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Home¬ 
town  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association.  He  is  a  former  PR 


man  who  worked  for  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  has  lived  in  the  islands 
18  years,  and  built  this  chain  of 
six  newspapers  into  circulation 
of  85,000  a  week  from  a  four- 
page  Waikiki  Beach  Press,  tour¬ 
ist  paper,  seven  years  ago. 

The  PRESS  group  blankets 
the  entire  island,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Honolulu,  with  four  com¬ 
munity  papers,  the  Military 
PRESS  and  Beach  PRESS.  Mr. 
Davis  came  here  a  year  ago 
after  working  on  California 
dailies.  He  was  city  editor  of  the 
Escondido  Daily  Times-  Advo¬ 
cate;  labor  editor.  Redwood  City 
Tribune;  courthouse  reporter, 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  news 
editor,  Merced  Sun-Star;  wire 
editor,  Modesto  Bee. 

• 

Sunday  Editor 

Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

Managing  Editor  Woodward 
Cannon  has  announced  changes 
in  the  editorial  staff  of  the  News, 
Orange  County.  Mel  Lilley  was 
named  Sunday  editor,  after  long 
service  as  editor  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  and  outdoor 
editor.  Robert  Barker,  former 
sports  writer  and  copy  desk 
man,  has  been  named  news  edi¬ 
tor,  replacing  Hal  Schultz,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  city  hall. 


McClay  to  Manage 
Gannett  Stations 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

John  L.  McClay,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Company,  was 
named  Sept.  10  to  a  new  post  as 
manager  of  the  Broadcast  Di¬ 
vision  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  by 
Paul  Miller,  Gannett  president. 

Mr.  McClay’s  primary  duty 
will  be  supervision  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  existing  Gannett 
stations  and  planning  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Gannett  broadcast 
operations,  w'hich  now  include 
radio  and  television  stations  in 
Rochester  and  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  and  a  radio  station  in 
Danville,  Ill.  Gannett  is  the 
prospective  purchaser,  subject 
to  FCC  approval,  of  WAVY 
and  WAVY-TV  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Before  becoming  assistant  to 
the  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
president  early  this  year,  Mr. 
McClay  for  three  years  had  been 
general  manager  of  WJZ-TV, 
the  Westinghouse  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  Baltimore.  Before  that 
he  had  been  general  manager  of 
KYW-TV  in  Cleveland  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of 
WCAU-TV  in  Philadelphia. 

• 

Jordan  of  Iowa 
Moving  to  Indiana 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

James  R.  Jordan,  director  of 
university  relations  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  his  long-time 
colleague,  E.  Ross  Bartley,  at 
Indiana  University. 

Elvis  J.  Stahr  Jr.,  president 
of  I.U.,  said  Mr.  Jordan  will 
come  to  Indiana  Nov.  1  with  the 
title  of  assistant  to  president  for 
university  relations. 

Mr.  Jordan  has  served  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Stm,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
the  Davenport  papers  and  both 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press.  He  served  as  instructor 
and  administrative  assistant  to 
the  director  of  Iowa’s  School  of 
Journalism,  and  from  1946  to 
1949  was  assistant  profes.sor  of 
press,  radio  and  advertising  law. 

• 

Promoted  to  M.E. 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Paul  Busselle,  editor  of  the 
former  Tacoma  Times  before 
coming  here  in  1949,  has  been 
promoted  from  news  editor  to  i 
managing  editor  of  the  Cohimbvi  * 
Basin  News.  He  succeeds  Gil 
Lyons,  who  has  joined  the 
Seattle  Times  staff.  Richard  P- 
Johnson  is  now  news  editor  of 
the  News. 
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here  Sept.  6  by  Superior  Judge 
William  G.  Long. 

Elmer  E.  Todd,  who  died  Aug. 
30,  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Seattle  Times  Co.  His 
will  disposed  of  community  and 
separate  properties  valued  at 
more  than  $150,000.  All  his 
interest  in  community  property 
and  $20,000  was  willed  to  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Nancy  Todd. 

The  remainder  was  left  to  his 
sons,  Charles  E.  Todd,  secretary 
of  the  Times  Co.;  and  Thomas 
Todd,  and  to  his  daughter,  Lucy 
Todd  Pritchard. 
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Press  Too  Bashful 
About  Court  Pix? 


By  J.  Arthur  Heise 

Most  newspapers  in  New’  York 
State  have  either  capitulated  to 
Canon  35  or  are  not  interested 
in  pictures  taken  in  court. 

Politics  also  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  ban  of  cameras  from 
courtrooms. 

These  conclusions  were 
reached  by  a  study  of  New  York 
State  county  court  judges,  con¬ 
ducted  between  April  and  June 
of  this  year.  Sixty-four  judges 
representing  just  under  75  per¬ 
cent  of  87  county  court  judges 
presently  in  New  York,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  study. 

The  research  project  was  de¬ 
signed  to  find  out  how’  judges 
w’ho  frequently  deal  w’ith  the 
press  feel  about  various  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  Canon 
35. 

Never  Asked 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  64 
judges  who  replied  —  65.6  per¬ 
cent —  stated  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  area  of  jurisdiction 
have  never  requested  “permis¬ 
sion  to  take  photographs  during 
a  trial.” 

The  study  further  found  that 
it  mattered  little  w’hether  the 
court  w’as  located  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  county  or  in  rural  area. 
Length  of  time  on  the  bench 
also  did  not  matter.  More  than 
half  of  the  judges  with  12  or 
more  years  on  the  bench  had 
never  been  asked  to  permit 
cameras  in  court. 

Only  tw’o  judges  replied  that 
they  regularly  permit  cameras 
in  their  courts.  One  of  these 
limits  his  permission  to  the  ar¬ 
raignment  and  until  after  the 
jury  has  returned  the  verdict. 

The  majority  of  the  judges 
answering  the  questionnaires  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  should  be  “left 
solely  to  the  trial  judge  to  decide 


(The  writer  made  this  study 
as  a  graduate  student  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University’s  School  of 
Journalism.) 

w'hether  pictures  can  be  taken 
during  a  trial.” 

This  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
very  recently  adopted  by  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the 
State  Judicial  Conference.  Pho¬ 
tography,  radio  and  television 
were  again  barred  from  court¬ 
rooms,  except  the  rule  can  be 
waived  by  judges  in  the  higher 
courts. 

“I  should  expect  to  control 
my  court  and  when  I  do  not,  or 
cannot,  alack  the  day,”  is  the 
w’ay  one  judge  commented  on 
this  problem. 

While  the  majority  of  the 
judges  studied  felt  that  press 
photographs  using  modem  silent 
equipment  would  interfere  with 
the  judge  giving  his  attention 
to  the  trial,  almost  one-third 
felt  that  there  w’ould  be  no  such 
interference. 

Unfamiliar  With  Equipment 

A  relatively  large  number,  11, 
had  no  opinions  on  the  question 
of  interference,  possibly  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  are  unfamiliar 
W’ith  modem  photographic  equip¬ 
ment,  the  study  suggests. 

That  politics  is  connected  with 
Canon  35  was  brought  to  light 
w’hen  the  majority  of  the  judges 
— 31 — agreed  that  “some  elected 
judges  w’ould  allow  picture  tak¬ 
ing  in  court  for  political  ad¬ 
vantages.”  Only  15  judges  fiatly 
disagreed,  while  an  unusually 
high  number,  18,  had  no  opinion 
on  the  matter  of  politics  and 
pictures  of  the  judges. 

One  judge  commented  that 
“publicity  seeking  is  an  occupa¬ 
tional  disease  of  many  judges 


and  nearly  all  prosecutors.”  He 
based  his  observation  on  more  General  Rule  No.  5 

than  12  years  in  a  metropolitan  Following  is  the  text  of  Gen- 
court  and  “over  2,000  criminal  eral  Rule  No.  5  prescribed  for 
trials.”  New  York  State  courts  as  of 

The  high  number  of  judges  Sept.  1. 
without  an  opinion  on  the  polit-  5.  The  taking  of  photographs 
ical  effect  of  pictures  is  com-  in  a  courtroom  or  the  broad- 
mented  upon  in  the  conclusion  of  casting  or  telecasting  from  a 
the  study:  “A  large  part  of  the  courtroom  at  any  time  or  on  any 
problem  with  Canon  35  does  not  occasion,  whether  or  not  the 
grow  only  out  of  the  perform-  court  is  in  session,  is  forbidden, 
ance  of  the  press  but  also  out  unless  permission  of  the  Chief 
of  the  politics  that  is  connected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
with  the  judiciary.”  or  the  Presiding  Justice  of  the 

Through  cross  tabulation  of  Appellate  Division  in  which  the 
the  data,  the  study  further  courtroom  is  located,  is  first  ob- 
points  out  that  “25  percent  of  tained. 

the  judges  who  feel  some  elected  - 

judges  would  allow  picture  tak-  ,  .  , 

ing  in  court  for  political  advan-  trial  would  not  give  the  public 
tages  do  not  want  the  decision  ^  understanding  of  the 

about  cameras  left  with  each  , 

iudee  ”  Fifty-six  of  the  judges  also 

“This  seems  to  indicate  also  thought  pictures  would  overplay 
that  some  judges  support  Canon  the  sensational  aspects  of  the 
35,  at  least  partially,  not  be-  ' 
cause  of  its  effect  on  the  partici-  W'ouldn’i  Be  Fair 

pants  of  the  trial,  but  because 

of  its  effect  on  the  political  stock  The  study  here  points  out  in 
of  the  judge,”  the  study  sum-  the  conclusion  that  while  the 

majority  of  the  judges  feel 
new’spapers  are  doing  a  fair  and 
are  Impressions  competent  job  in  reporting 

trials,  they  feel  the  pictures 
rt  of  the  study  was  these  same  papers  might  take 
vhat  the  judges  think  ^ot  be  fair  and  compe- 

■formance  of  newspa-  ^ent 

leir  area  of  jurisdic-  This,  the  study  further  con- 
i  the  judge  was  to  eludes,  is  probably  due  to  the 
on  ^e  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  Canon  35  by  most 
■s  performance  in  re-  judges  over  the  years.  In  addi- 
5  trials  whether,  using  tjon,  the  local  newspapers  are 
ompetence,  they  would  little  to  convince  each  of 

ictures  that  would  be  the  judges  that  the  courtroom 
1  and  out  of  court.  should  be  opened  to  cameras, 
rds  of  the  judges  felt  jt  is  pointed  out. 
newspapers  covering  «jt  ig  disturbing  to  see  com- 
^  ments  by  some  judges  that  it 

tent  job.  ig  ^  privilege  for  the  press  to 

more  than  half,  33,  ijg  present  in  court,”  the  study 
that  tooy  thought  explains  on  the  basis  of  com- 
®  ments  added  by  some  of  the 

different  than  those  judges. 

y  present  newspaper  “Both  sides  should  stop  op- 

r  1  t.  u  posing  each  other  and  indulge 
judges  felt  that  the  ij,  some  serious  common  re- 
ould  create  the  same  search  to  find  a  satisfactory 
**  stories,  answer”  to  straighten  out  the 

18  judges  had  no  problem  of  Canon  35,  the  study 
the  subject.  urges. 

o-thirds  of  the  judges  “How’ever,  it  is  the  press  that 
th  the  American  Bar  seeks  the  change,  therefore,  it 
n  that  the  “taking  of  must  start  the  ball  rolling,”  the 

hs  and  publication  study  concludes, 

iring  the  trial  would  There  is  one  indication  that 
extraneous  influences  the  press  has  a  good  chance  of 
uld  have  detrimental  making  progress  with  Canon  35, 
cal  effect  on  the  par-  the  study  argues.  This  is  re- 
ind  divert  them  from  fleeted  in  the  answers  of  18  of 
sr  objectives  of  the  the  64  judges  who  would  rather 
have  a  code  of  conduct  like  that 
judge  who  regularly  of  Colorado  or  Texas  instead 
lotography  stated  that  of  the  present  Canon  35. 
vould  have  no  detri-  With  another  13  judges 
fects  on  the  partici-  voicing  no  opinions,  just  slightly 
the  trial.  He  claims  more  than  half  stood  with  Canon 
can  be  controlled  by  35. 

In  this  manner,  the  local 
i^e  of  the  64  judges  newspapers  would  work  out 
lat  the  pictures  of  the  rules  with  each  judge. 
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Picture  Impressions 

One  part  of  the  study  was 
based  on  what  the  judges  think 
of  the  performance  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  area  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Here  the  judge  was  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  the 
newspapers’  performance  in  re¬ 
porting  his  trials  whether,  using 
the  same  competence,  they  would 
produce  pictures  that  would  be 
harmful  in  and  out  of  court. 

Tw’o-thirds  of  the  judges  felt 
that  the  new’spapers  covering 
their  trials  “are  doing  a  fair 
and  competent  job.” 

Slightly  more  than  half,  33, 
indicated  that  they  thought 
news  pictures  would  “create  im¬ 
pressions  different  than  those 
created  by  present  newspaper 
stories.” 

Only  13  judges  felt  that  the 
picture  would  create  the  same 
impressions  as  news  stories. 
However,  18  judges  had  no 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  judges 
agreed  w’ith  the  American  Bar 
Association  that  the  “taking  of 
photographs  and  publication 
thereof  during  the  trial  would 
introduce  extraneous  influences 
w’hich  W’ould  have  detrimental 
psychological  effect  on  the  par¬ 
ticipants  and  divert  them  from 
the  proper  objectives  of  the 
trial.” 

The  one  judge  who  regularly 
permits  photography  stated  that 
pictures  would  have  no  detri¬ 
mental  effects  on  the  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  trial.  He  claims 
that  this  can  be  controlled  by 
the  court. 

Forty-five  of  the  64  judges 
also  felt  that  the  pictures  of  the 
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BYLINES  IN  PERSON 


Plant  ‘Spectacular’ 
Stars  The  Writers 


Baltimore 

Bob  Considine  flew  into 
Friendship  Airport  from  At¬ 
lanta,  hurried  over  to  Lombard 
and  South  Streets,  made  a  quick 
tour  of  the  new  home  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Amer- 
iean,  unpacked  his  typewriter, 
settled  dowTi  in  a  comer  of 
M  a  n  a  p  i  n  g  Editor  Sterling 
Noel’s  office  and  pounded  out  his 
daily  column  on  the  subject  of 
the  free  press  ...  all  the  while 
scores  of  visitors  milled  around 
the  building  on  escorted  tours. 

Rudolf  Flesch  be  darned,  it 
takes  a  sentence  that  long  to 
get  this  story  of  this  newspaper 
“open  house”  ceremony  off  the 
ground.  Never  has  there  been 
such  a  spectacular  display  of 
newspaper  talent  on  stage  to 
dedicate  a  newspaper  building 
and  about  $5,000,000  worth  of 
new  machinery  housed  in  it.  A 
score  of  famous  bylines  were 
there  in  person  and  each  won 
his  share  of  applause  from  an 
audience  of  1,000  persons  at  a 
ci^ic  dinner  given  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Baltimore  in 
honor  to  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  here. 

‘New  Horizons' 

Saturday,  September  8,  was 
“New  Horizons”  Day  for  the 
News-Post  and  American,  which 
date  their  ancestry  back  to  1773. 
It  was  the  day  the  newspapers 
formally  moved  out  of  a  “rat- 
trap”  building  on  the  water¬ 
front  into  a  group  of  buildings 
designed  especially  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  whose  cir¬ 
culation  tops  221,000  weekdays 
and  308,000  Sundays. 

The  Hearst  “brass”  greeted 
the  crowds,  but  it  was  apparent 
to  all  in  attendance  at  the  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Emerson  Hotel  that 
Baltimoreans  came  especially  to 
see  and  hear  the  “working 
press”  whose  names  have  shone 
on  the  pages  of  the  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American  during 
the  40-odd  years  of  Hearst  own¬ 
ership.  Not  all  of  them  were 
from  the  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  stable. 

A  three-tiered  dais  —  Mrs. 
Harold  Duane  Jacobs,  widow  of 
the  noted  Scripps-Howard  edi¬ 
tor,  said  it  was  the  first  time 
a  Baltimore  hotel  ever  had  such 
a  lavish  arrangement  —  pre- 
.sented  100  special  guests  and 
speakers  to  an  audience  that 
overflowed  from  the  ballroom 
into  two  other  dining  rooms 


(ser\’ed  by  closed  circuit  tele¬ 
vision). 

Governor  and  Bishops 

Maryland’s  Governor,  one  of 
its  two  U.  S.  Senators,  the 
Mayor  of  Baltimore,  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Bishop,  the  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  a  leading  rabbi 
shared  moments  in  the  program 
as  they  were  introduced  by  Fred 

I.  Archibald,  publisher  of  the 
News-Post  and  American. 

Two  very  special  guests  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Ad  club’s  toast¬ 
master,  G.  R.  Zarfoss,  were  W. 
F.  Schmick  Sr.  and  W.  F. 
Schmick  Jr.,  representing  the 
Sunpapers.  They  took  a  bow 
together. 

Orchids  were  bestowed  on 
Mrs.  George  R.  Hearst  Sr.  and 
Mrs.  Archibald. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications  Inc.  said  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  investment  in  Bal¬ 
timore  plant  demonstrated  the 
Hearst  Corporation’s  intention 
to  continue  its  public  service  to 
Baltimore  with  a  prosperous 
operation. 

Mr.  Archibald  requested 
David  A.  Hearst  to  make  a 
speech  but  he  yielded  to  his 
“younger”  (by  20  minutes) 
twin,  Randolph,  as  the  No.  1 
man  of  the  occasion. 

George  R.  Hearst  Sr.,  who  is 
in  charge  of  Hearst  plant  con¬ 
struction,  thanked  Baltimoreans 
for  their  support  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

3  General  Managers 

The  spotlight  shone  also  on 
the  present  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers,  G.  0.  Mark- 
uson,  and  his  two  predecessors, 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky  and  Harold 
“Hap”  Kern.  In  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Markuson  intimated  that 
the  Hearst  organization  had 
spent  more  than  $7  million  to 
modernize  both  the  newspaper 
plant  and  the  facilities  of 
WBAL  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  here. 

Referring  to  an  earlier  re¬ 
mark  by  Anthony  Provost,  head 
of  the  Hearst  stations  here,  that 
WBAL’s  new  million-dollar  stu¬ 
dios  would  be  opened  in  a  few 
weeks,  Mr.  Markuson  said,  “I 
wonder  where  the  other  millions 
went!” 

In  all,  Mr.  Archibald,  who  has 
been  publisher  here  for  nine 
years  since  coming  from  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
called  a  score  of  speakers  to 


NEW  ERA  BEGINS— Hearst  executives  look  on  as  George  Heinz  cuts 
the  ribbon  opening  the  new  plant  of  the  Baltinvore  News  Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American.  Mr.  Heinz  retired  last  week  after  53  years  as  an  ad 
production  man.  Left  to  right:  David  W.  Hearst,  G.  O.  Markuson,  Fred 
I.  Archibald,  Mr.  Heinz,  George  R.  Hearst  Sr.,  and  Randolph  A.  Hearst. 


the  stand  for  “vignette”  ad¬ 
dresses. 

Art  Buchwald,  the  humor  col¬ 
umnist,  tapped  a  reservoir  of 
laughter  with  his  announce¬ 
ment  that  Westbrook  Pegler 
sent  his  regrets  at  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  affair.  (Mr. 
Pegler  and  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  broke  off  relations  re¬ 
cently). 

Frank  Conniff,  national  edi¬ 
tor  of  Hearst  Newspapers  who 
had  “the  last  word”  in  an  ex¬ 
change  with  “Peg”  recently, 
made  some  amusing  comments 
about  his  job. 

Historical  Note 

Borrowing  a  line  or  two  from 
the  column  he  had  already  writ¬ 
ten,  Bob  Considine  found  inspi¬ 
ration  in  the  history  of  the 
American — the  first  newspaper 
to  publish  Francis  Scott  Key’s 
“Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Hearst  reporting  team,  de¬ 
livered  a  brief,  serious  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  conflict  between 
Red  China  and  Soviet  Russia. 

George  Dixon,  who  writes  a 
diverting  Washington  column, 
reported  excerpts  from  a  Sen¬ 
ate  debate  on  the  question  of 
business  deductions  for  “call- 
girl”  entertainment. 

Ruth  Montgomery,  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist,  recited  a  few 
quips  about  prominent  people; 
Pierre  J.  Huss,  United  Nations 
correspondent,  shot  some  verbal 
barbs  at  Nikita  Khrushchev; 
and  Sylvia  Porter,  who  writes  a 
household  economy  column,  de¬ 
clared  the  improvement  of  the 
Hearst  properties  here  was 
proof  that  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  “dying.”  Miss 
Porter’s  husband,  Sumner  Col¬ 
lins,  of  the  Hearst  promotion 
office,  was  introduced;  also  Bob 
Montgomery,  Ruth’s  husband. 

Drew  Pearson  said  he  was 
thankful  for  the  courage  of  the 


Hearst  organization  in  present¬ 
ing  his  columns  in  Baltimore, 
particularly  since  he  had  been 
“fired”  from  the  Sun  years  ago. 

Seen  on  the  dais  but  not 
heard  were  Marianne  Means, 
who  covers  the  White  House 
and  travels  with  Jackie  Ken¬ 
nedy;  and  Lee  Falk,  creator  of 
“The  Phantom”  strip  who  came 
down  from  Cape  Cod  for  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Archibald  related  that 
several  years  ago  the  News¬ 
iest  editors  decided  to  drop 
“The  Phantom”  and  some  other 
features.  The  reaction  from 
readers  was  tremendous,  he  said. 
The  then  Mayor  of  Baltimore 
called  Mr.  Archibald  and  said 
he’d  quit  gpving  the  publisher 
some  good  news  tips  if  “The 
Phantom”  wasn’t  restored. 

B.  M.  McKelway,  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
and  president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Mims  Thomason, 
president  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Archibald. 

Ribbon  Cutter 

Out  of  the  1,060  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  News-Post  and 
American  plant,  George  Heinz 
was  chosen  to  cut  the  red  rib¬ 
bon  signalling  the  opening  of 
the  new  home.  He  has  worked 
in  the  three  buildings  the 
Hearst  papers  have  occupied. 

The  “new”  administration  of¬ 
fice  building  in  the  Hearst  block 
has  been  acclaimed  as  an  archi¬ 
tectural  achievement  of  note. 
Only  the  brick  shell  of  a  build¬ 
ing  that  housed  a  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  was  salvaged  in  a 
complete  renovation  of  the  in¬ 
terior. 

The  heart  of  the  four-build¬ 
ing  complex  is  the  all-new  pro¬ 
duction  building  which  contains 
a  line  of  18  new  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  units  with  color  facilities 
and  a  parallel  line  of  12  Goss 
units  from  the  New  York  News. 
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REMTERED 


Dependable  healing,  wiring,  plumbing — assured  with  this 
Approved  Standards  Seal.  Every  Mobile  Home  Manufac¬ 
turers  Assn,  model  displays  it;  Trailer  Coach  Assn,  homes 
may  use  this  and  the  California  Division  of  Housing  insignia. 


This  sign  is  an  official  stamp  of  approval  placed  on 
mobile  homes  and  travel  trailers  by  the  Mobile  Homes 
Manufacturers  Assn,  and  the  Trailer  Coach  Assn. 
(MHMA  and  TCA).  Every  unit  carrying  it  meets  367 
requirements  for  dependable  heating,  wiring  and 
plumbing.  No  other  industry  has  a  tougher  set  of 
standards.  Constant  checks  and  rigid  enforcement 
keep  them  high.  In  fact,  MHMA-TCA  standards  were 
recently  incorporated  into  the  Code  of  the  Building 
Officials  Conference  of  America— a  tribute  to  their  ex¬ 
actness.  Strict  standards  and  constant  inspection  make 
MHMA-TCA  homes  safer,  healthier  to  live  in,  and 
completely  dependable. 


mobile  homes  research  foundation 


20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III. 


1340  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


PROMOTION 


Summer  Film  Festival 
A  Low-$$  Attraction 

By  George  Wilt 


Public  event  promotions  don’t 
have  to  be  expensive  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Proof  of  this  is  the  four- 
week  attraction  offered  by  the 
Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  News  during 
July  and  August,  attracting  over 
13,000  persons,  and  in  an  area 
w’here  most  folks  go  off  on  a 
summer  vacation.  The  whole 
program  cost  only  $400. 

Robert  J.  Curley,  former  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations 
director  for  the  Herald-News, 
Passaic-Clifton,  N.  J.,  and  now 
an  administrative  executive  for 
the  Ridgewood  Newspapers, 
turned  his  hobby  into  a  promo¬ 
tional  success.  Mr.  Curley,  an 
amateur  motion  picture  histor¬ 
ian,  had  his  newspapers  present 
the  first  Motion  Picture  Festival 
ever  sponsored  in  New  Jersey. 

Working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in 
New  York  City,  the  source  of 
film  supply,  the  Ridgewood 
Newspapers  presented  four 
weekly  programs  of  outstanding 
motion  pictures  of  the  past. 
Each  started  at  dusk,  or  shortly 
after  8:30  p.m.  Presentation  of 
the  films  was  at  the  $35,000 
Frank  Kasschau  Memorial  Band 
Shell  in  Ridgewood,  located  only 
a  dozen  miles  from  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  to  New 
York. 

Valentino 

The  initial  showing  of 
Rudolph  Valentino  in  “Blood 
and  Sand”  attracted  2,500 
viewers,  who  were  admitted  free 
of  charge,  the  only  provision 
being  that  they  provide  their 
own  seating  facilities.  These 
varied  from  blankets,  folding 
chairs  to  lounges. 


The  second  week’s  attendance 
at  the  D.  W.  Griffith  1920  classic, 
“Way  Down  East,”  jumped  to 
3,200,  and  by  the  third  week 
(1927  version  of  “Seventh 
Heaven”  with  Janet  Gaynor  and 
Charles  Farrell)  the  crowd  was 
3,500. 

The  fourth  and  final  week,  the 
Festival  rolled  into  high  gear, 
with  more  than  4,000  attending 
the  Shirley  Temple  1935  talkie, 
“The  Little  Colonel.” 

Public  response  to  the  papers’ 
offering  has  been  most  favorable. 
Letters  of  commendation  have 
been  received  from  hundreds, 
including  some  addressed  to 
movie  star  Richard  Barthelmess. 
Barthelmess  alone  received  300 
fan  letters.  (The  mail  was 
addressed  to  Barthelmess  in 
care  of  Bob  Curley,  who  m-c’d 
the  pre-show  programs.  Typical 
of  so  many  newspaper  offices, 
was  the  copy  boy’s  remark: 
“Gee,  Mr.  Curley,  that  assistant 
of  yours,  Mr.  Barthelmess,  gets 
more  mail  than  you  do.” 

Chief  of  the  Festival  problems 
was  in  obtaining  a  suitable 
screen.  One  of  the  Cinemascope 
size  was  borrowed  from  a  nearby 
theater  owner.  The  independent 
theater  owner,  like  so  many  of 
the  movie  house  managers  in  the 
area,  looked  upon  the  Festival 
as  a  boon  to  their  business. 

“It  hurt  us  one  night,”  said  a 
theater  owner,  “but  our  business 
boomed  thereafter.  The  Festival 
reminded  people  that  movies 
provide  the  best  entertainment.” 

Old  Customs 

Attendance  at  the  Festival 
was  remarkable  since  the 
weather  was  poor  during  the 
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first  three  weeks.  The  opening 
night’s  program  was  rained  out, 
and  a  special  operator  at  the 
newspaper  office  handled  300 
inquiries.  The  local  police  depart¬ 
ment  handled  1,300  calls  from 
folks  who  wanted  to  know  if  the 
show  would  go  on  the  following 
night. 

During  the  showing  of  silent 
films,  the  audiences  took  great 
delight  at  the  old-time  custom  of 
hissing  the  villain  and  cheering 
the  hero.  The  initial  program 
featured  an  all-silent  program 
with  live  on-stage  piano  playing, 
which  most  of  the  older  folks 
said  they  hadn’t  heard  the  likes 
of  in  years. 

According  to  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  each  showing  of 
the  American  screen  classics — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Shirley 
Temple  film — had  its  largest 
single  live  audience  in  history. 
They  pointed  out  that  theaters 
of  yesteryear  did  not  have  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  outdoor 
shell  area. 

While  the  Museum  did  not 
permit  advertising  of  the  show¬ 
ing  of  its  films,  only  straight 
editorial  copy  could  be  used, 
plus  posters.  Most  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  was  of  the  front-page 
variety.  An  editorial  page  fea¬ 
ture  was  a  take-off  on  Gary 
Moore’s  “Wonderful  Year.”  Mr. 
Curley  did  the  research  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  years  1920-22-27-35, 
incorporating  local  events.  These 
developed  top  readership  during 
the  four  week  period. 

One  of  the  Festival  showings 
was  in  conjunction  with  “Ridge¬ 
wood  Days,”  a  semiannual  three- 
day  sales  period.  Merchants  were 
delighted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Festival  brought  more  evening 
shoppers  into  town. 

Tragedy  note:  True  to  show 
business  tradition,  Mr.  Curley 
went  “on”  with  his  pitching  arm 
in  a  cast,  after  tripping  over  a 
phone  wire  in  his  office  before 
the  third  performance. 

«  *  * 

HABITS  —  “Greater  West 
Palm  Beach  Grocery  Shopping 
Habits  Survey”  has  been 
released  for  grocery  product 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
by  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post- 
Times.  The  study  was  made  by 
William  Wahl  Associates,  Inc. 
23  questions  were  asked  in  the 
survey,  including:  Where  did 
you  purchase  the  bulk  of  your 
groceries  last  week?  What  day 
did  you  purchase  the  bulk  of 
your  groceries  last  week?  In  an 
average  week  how  many  times 
do  you  go  grocery  shopping? 
How  much  do  you  spend?  Did 
you  read  the  food  advertising  the 
last  time  you  went  grocery 
shopping?  Did  you  read  the  food 
editorial  features  in  last  Thurs¬ 
day’s  Post  and/or  Times?  Do 
you  clip  out  recipes?  Do  you  save 


trading  stamps?  What  kinds? 
Have  you  tried  any  new  grocery 
products  in  the  past  30  days? 
400  homemakers  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  telephone  for  the 
survey.  Copies  are  available 
from  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Post-Times. 

4c  *  4c 

QUAD-CITIES— A  new  mar¬ 
ket  brochure  on  the  quad-cities 
of  Rock  Island,  Moline,  East 

Moline  (Ill.)  and  Davenport 
(Iowa)  has  been  released  by  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  and  the 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  Copies 
of  the  analysis  are  available  by 
writing  Harold  E.  Swanson, 

general  advertising  manager. 

*  «  * 

SUMMER  JOB— Attending  a 
newspaper-in-the-classroom 
workshop  led  a  New  England 
teacher  into  a  summer  job  with 
a  newspaper.  Miss  Judith  Carl¬ 
son  dropped  into  the  office  of  the 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  to  thank 
business  manager  E.  Bartlett 
Barnes  for  sponsoring  her  at  the 
workshop  held  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  which  10 
Connecticut  papers  participated. 
She  was  so  enthusiastic  about 
newspapers  she  said  she  would 
like  to  work  for  one  during  the 
summer.  Mr.  Barnes  introduced 
her  to  city  editor  Lou  Bachman, 
who  promptly  put  her  to  work. 

One  of  the  articles  Miss  Carl¬ 
son  did  for  the  Press  was  a 
review  of  the  Bristol  school  sys¬ 
tem’s  summer  session. 

Miss  Carlson  will  be  both 
teacher  and  journalist  during 
the  coming  school  year,  having 
been  named  faculty  adviser  for 
the  Bristol  Eastern  High  School 
paper.  In  that  job  she  will  direct 
student  journalists  who  publish 
a  full  page  once  a  month  in  the 
Bristol  Press. 

*  *  * 

RETAIL  GROWTH— A  pro¬ 
motion  folder  released  by  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  lists 
almost  150  new  retail  accounts 
started  in  the  past  year. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  CHAINS— The  Rkh- 
mond  (Va.)  T hues- Dispatch  sni 
News  Leader  has  released  a 
24-page  booklet,  “Chain  Food 
Stores  by  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  Markets,”  providing  data 
on  42  principal  food  chains.  | 
For  each  chain,  the  Ixxiklet  ; 
shows  the  location  of  ware¬ 
houses,  total  numl>er  of  stores 
served  by  each  warehouse,  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  in  coverage  zone 
o'  each  group  of  metropolitan 
dailies  specified,  cities  in  which 
the  metropolitan  dailies  are  pub¬ 
lished,  showing  number  of  stores,  t 
plus  number  of  stores  in  the  f 
chain  located  outside  all  metro- 1 
politan  daily  coverage  zones.  A  | 
table  on  the  inside  back  cover  j 
shows  dollar  volume  for  1959  * 
and  1960  for  the  42  chains  | 
included  in  the  study.  I 
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SYSTEM 


SIMPLE 

FLEXIBLE 

LOW 
IN  COST 


Hurletron  Insetrol  SYStem 
installed  at  The  New  York  Daily  News 


Hurletron’s  Insetrol  System  is  designed  for  one 
job  precision  insetting  of  preprinted  copy  with  low 
waste  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Hurletron’s 
Insetrol  is  SIMPLE  simple  in  design,  simple  to 
install,  and  simple  to  operate.  Transistors  and 
other  solid-state  components  reduce  chance  of 
failure,  and  the  entire  system  functions  automati¬ 
cally  in  maintaining  preprinted  copy  to  precise, 
in-register  length.  Hurletron’s  Insetrol  is  FLEX¬ 
IBLE  components  can  be  moved  from  unit  to 
unit  to  allow  variation  in  the  selection  of  preprint 
page  location.  Hurletron’s  Insetrol  is  LOW  IN 
COST  the  initial  capital  investment  is  less  than 
for  other  systems,  and  installation  costs  are  also 
lower. 


HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois 
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Mai  Browne 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


lar  interest.  There  is  a  war  be¬ 
ing  fought  there,  in  terms  both 
pure  and  simple. 

In  the  cramped  little  office  of 
Rue  Pasteur,  directly  behind 
Saigon’s  police  headquarters 
and  just  a  stone’s  throw  from 
the  recently  bombed  Presi¬ 
dential  Palace  much  of  what 
we  read  of  the  situation  in  the 
small  country  is  being  compiled. 

Quirk  Cliange 

As  Mai  puts  it,  “agency 
coverage  of  a  country  is  some¬ 
what  like  a  vacuum  cleaner,  in 
which  every  significant  bit  of 
information  must  be  collected, 
reported — and  fast.’’ 

When  asked  to  describe  a 
typical  day,  Mai  says  “It’s  hard 
to  stick  to  any  kind  of  routine, 
let  alone  plan  ahead.  On  any 
given  day,  I  could  arrive  at  the 
office  muddy  and  tired  from  a 
military  operation  in  the  coun¬ 
try  side,  hit  the  typewriter  for 
a  300  or  400  word  lead,  shower 
and  change  into  dinner  clothes 
for  some  diplomatic  dinner, 
then  duck  out  before  dessert  to 
file  a  new  lead  or  check  out 
some  tip.” 

In  a  country  where  little  or 
no  English  is  spoken,  Mai’s 
knowledge  of  French  (Viet 
Nam’s  second  language),  Gler- 
man  and  Russian  are  indis¬ 
pensable. 

Malcolm  Browne  is  a  native 
of  New  York  City’s  Greenwich 
Village,  a  graduate  of  Swarth- 
more  College  and  New  York 
University.  He  worked  as  a 
laboratory  chemist  for  five 
years.  One  day,  he  saw  an  arti¬ 
cle  he  had  written  on  an  obscure 
subject  in  a  trade  journal  and 
decided  to  widen  his  field  and 
his  readership. 

But  his  immediate  plans  had 
to  be  shelved  because  of  his 
draft  notice.  The  Army,  noting 
his  linguistic  and  technical 
abilities,  assigned  him  to  be  a 
tank  driver  and  shipped  him  to 
Korea. 

From  Korea  to  Cuba 

Tanks,  though,  did  not  long 
remain  his  forte.  A  writer- 
photographer  to  work  with 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  to  put 
out  a  Unit  newspaper  was 
needed.  His  orders  were 
changed,  and  a  journalist  was 
in  the  making. 

Mai  recalls  his  days  as  a 
fledgling  reporter  in  Korea  and 
the  hardships  of  getting  the 
job  done;  typing  with  gloves  on 
in  the  winter  and  heating  trays 
of  developer  fluid  over  bonfires 
in  the  10  below  zero  cold  in  the 
demilitarized  zone,  north  of  the 


Imjin  River.  In  spite  of  these 
adversities,  his  Unit  paper  won 
a  Department  of  Army  Award. 

After  Korea,  returning  to 
New  York,  Mai  needed  a  job 
and  decided  against  going  back 
into  chemistry.  The  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Record  had  just 
begun  publication  and  so,  fresh 
out  of  the  Army,  he  was  hired 
to  handle  general  assignments. 

The  Record  sent  him  to  Cuba 
in  1959.  He  was  twice  arrested 
and  landed  in  jail  for  what  he 
calls  doing  his  job,  “truthful 
reporting.” 

In  1960,  after  handling  the 
county  bureau  and  winding  up 
as  a  copy  editor  of  the  paper, 
his  desire  to  get  into  agency 
work  promoted  him  to  contact 
AP.  Two  weeks  later,  he  was  at 
wwk  in  AP’s  Baltimore  Bureau. 

Mai  feels  that  the  experience 
taught  him  to  be  on  his  toes 
and  to  tune  his  writing  up  to 
what  he  calls  “pithiness  and 
punch.” 

AP  knew  of  his  foreign 
service  aspirations  and  of  his 
special  interest  in  South  East 
Asia  and,  after  a  year  and  a 
half  in  Baltimore,  assigned  him 
to  Saigon. 

Saigon,  once  known  as  the 
Paris  of  the  Orient,  is  today  the 
capital  of  a  country  at  war. 
Mud-caked  tanks  and  military 
vehicles  are  seen  everywhere. 
Yet,  even  with  the  ever  present 
danger,  a  hint  of  the  old  ele¬ 
gance  and  gaiety  still  remains. 

When  asked  to  tell  of  his  most 
exciting  story  since  reaching 
Asia,  Mai  replied  “It’s  difficult 
to  point  to  any  particular  tri¬ 
umph  or  defeat  tecause  of  the 
continuous  character  of  this 
story.  Each  day  is  merely  a  new 
chapter.  It’s  never  a  completely 
new  book.” 

Jungle  Slory 

This,  though,  is  a  story  that 
started  last  spring.  Early  one 
Sunday,  on  a  bright  clear  morn¬ 
ing  in  April,  four  American 
military  advisors  and  their  men 
were  on  a  training  maneuver  in 
the  rugged,  steaming  jungle. 
They  were  bivouacked  about  17 
miles  from  the  North  Viet  Nam- 
Laos  border. 

They  had  made  a  grave  mis¬ 
take;  they  had  camped  twice  in 
the  same  area.  Suddenly,  the 
Viet  Cong  attacked  and  killed 
a  half  a  dozen  Vietnamese  non- 
coms  and  carried  off  the  four 
Americans  and  a  Vietnamese 
interpreter.  It  was  all  over  in 
a  few  minutes.  At  headquarters 
in  Da  Nang,  the  telephone 
message,  “we  are  being  over 
run”  was  all  that  was  known. 

That  was  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  By  noon,  two  Ameri¬ 
can  sergeants,  their  hands 
bound  with  their  own  shirts, 
were  found,  shot  to  death,  in 
a  clump  of  trees  a  few  miles 


from  the  place  of  attack.  These 
two  men  were  the  first  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  die  in  action  in  Viet 
Nam.  The  fate  of  the  other  two 
Americans  was  unknown.  They 
were  presumably  prisoners  of 
the  Viet  Cong. 

American  and  Vietnamese 
authorities  were  extremely 
close-mouthed  about  the  whole 
incident,  and  hard  facts  were 
scarce.  There  was  a  prepared 
statement  as  to  what  happened 
and  that  was  all. 

On  May  1,  the  Vietnamese 
government  issued  a  communi¬ 
que  to  the  United  States  au¬ 
thorities  saying  that  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  had  engaged  the 
Viet  Cong  and  had  rescued  the 
two  missing  Americans. 

U.S.  Headquarters  handed 
the  story  unchanged  to  the 
press.  All  the  news  agencies  out 
of  Viet  Nam  carried  the  story 
exactly  as  issued.  Except  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Played  His  Hunch 

As  Mai  puts  it,  “After  being 
here  for  a  while,  you  get  the 
feel  of  the  country  and  you  can 
put  a  certain  amount  of  confi¬ 
dence  into  hunches  and  in¬ 
stinct.”  He  continues,  “The 
prisoners  were  freed  on  May 
First.  A  Communist  holiday. 
The  Viet  Cong  usually  pick 
special  days  for  doing  special 
things.  Not  only  that,  but  I 
felt  it  extremely  unusual  for  a 
government  unit  to  locate  the 
Viet  Cong  unit,  let  alone  defeat 
the  unit  and  rescue  the  men 
alive.” 

In  view  of  his  hunch,  he 
wrote  a  toned  down  lead,  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  May  Day  angle, 
avoiding  any  suggestion  of  res¬ 
cue.  But  the  mild  AP  story 
found  little  space  in  print  and 
the  opposition’s  story  made 
headlines  that  prompted  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  to  fire  off  a  cable 
to  President  Diem,  thanking  the 
Vietnamese  for  their  efforts  in 
the  freeing  of  the  two  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Several  days  later,  the  true 
story  was  revealed.  The  Viet 
Cong  had  voluntarily  turned  the 
Americans  loose,  even  escorted 
them  into  friendly  territory  to 
make  sure  they  did  not  run  into 
trouble. 

With  a  wry  grin,  Mai  says 
“It’s  a  great  satisfaction  in 
having  out-guessed  the  pur¬ 
ported  official  facts.” 

Uses  Camera 

Mai  has  a  vintage  Japanese 
camera  which  he  bought  for  a 
few  dollars  while  in  the  Army. 
Although  it  is  an  object  of 
ridicule,  much  of  the  photo 
coverage  of  action  in  Viet  Nam 
was  taken  with  it.  On  another 
occasion,  with  the  same  camera 
he  took  a  photo  of  a  labor 


organizer  shortly  before  he  was 
shot  and  killed  by  the  manager 
of  a  plant  being  picketed.  That 
picture  filled  a  half  a  page  in 
Life  magazine. 

Summing  up  his  job  as  a 
newsman,  Mai  states:  “The 
world  is  divided  into  two  classes 
of  people.  Journalists  and  Fact 
Suppressors.  It’s  a  24-hour-a- 
day  job  of  the  former  to  extract 
information  from  the  latter  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  never-end¬ 
ing  wrestling  match.” 

When  asked  if  he  planned  to 
stay  in  Asia,  Mai  answers  that 
perhaps  some  day  he  would  like 
to  buy  a  Villa  in  Vaduz  but  for 
now  he  couldn’t  think  of  any¬ 
place  he’d  prefer  to  Phnom 
Penh  or  Saigon. 


World-Telegram 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

residents  —  and  we  have  a 
double  obligation  to  supply  all 
the  information  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  intelligent  citizens 
need,”  explained  Mr.  Peters  with 
a  warm  smile.  “Actually,  we 
have  a  solid  group  of  readers 
and  changing  just  to  be  chang¬ 
ing  is  not  journalism  —  it’s  just 
showmanship:  Essentially,  all 
we  are  doing  is  to  carry  on  a 
very  gradual  updating  or  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  paper.  The 
changes  are  not  to  upset 
readers,  but  to  help  them. 

“We  have  good  craftsmen 
here  and  we  propose  to  move 
ahead  vigorously  and  promote 
public  sei-vice  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  tradition,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  will  approach 
readers  in  promotion  matters  in 
news  stories  instead  of  in  ad¬ 
vertisements,  giving  them  ex¬ 
planations  for  changes.  This  is 
a  crusading  new'spaper  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  one.  It  is  a  news¬ 
paper  that  cares  about  its  com¬ 
munity.” 

More  Writing 

Mr.  Peters  has  not  found  time 
to  write  as  many  editorials  as 
he  would  like  to  do,  but  he 
hopes  to  do  more  writing  in  the 
future.  He  facetiously  said  he 
wants  to  keep  his  franchise  as 
a  director  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers.  He 
said  recent  campaigns  of  the 
paper  in  series  of  stories  about 
the  bad  manners  of  bus  drivers 
and  an  anti-noise  campaign 
brought  floods  of  mail. 

“This  is  a  team  effort,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Peters.  “I  am  lucky 
to  have  as  partners  our  presi¬ 
dent,  Lee  B.  Wood,  and  Matt 
Meyer,  business  manager.  New 
Yorkers  are  just  people  like  all 
others  and  we  want  to  bring  the 
paper  closer  to  them  and  serve 
them  better,  not  with  gimmicks 
or  sensational  changes.” 
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WHAT’S  ’^’OUR 
WATER  I.  Q.;' 

These  questions  have  a  bearing  on  the  serious  water  problem  facing  your  community. 

if  you’re  prepared,  you  can  help  solve  it 


ANSWERS 

(1) D 

(2)  D— An  increase  equal  to  the  daily  flow  of  25 

Colorado  Rivers. 

(3)  A— in  some  cases.  B,  in  all  cases. 

(4)  D— in  both  cases— Actually,  it  takes  up  to  40,000 

gallons  of  water  to  produce  one  ton  of  paper  and 
up  to  1 10,000  gallons  for  each  ton  of  steel 


To  meet  the  needs  of  an  average  community, 
a  water  plant  must  supply  .  .  . 

(A)  20  gallons  per  person,  daily 

(B)  35  gallons  per  person,  daily 

(C)  75  gallons  per  person,  daily 

(D)  150  gallons  per  person,  daily 


But  in  the  next  25  years  these  water  needs  will 
probably  increase  . . . 

(A)  50% 

(B)  100% 

(C)  190% 

(D)  270% 


To  solve  the  water  problem,  your  community  must . . . 

(A)  Drill  more  wells;  find  more  water 

(B)  Enlarge  water  plant  and  distribution 
system 

(C)  Restrict  water  consumption 

(D)  Let  the  community  decline  in  population 


Without  enough  water,  your  town  can’t  grow: 
neither  can  subscriptions.  Merchants  can’t 
thrive:  neither  can  advertising.  Industry  goes 
elsewhere:  so  docs  business.  Is  a  water  shortage 
possible  in  your  town?  Unless  someone  acts,  a 
water  crisis  will  become  an  actuality  in  most 

n ini  tn  1 1  n  i  t  i 


How  much  water  must  your  community  provide  new 
industry?  For  example  . . . 

a  paper  mill  requires  ...  (A)  100  gallons  to  produce  one  ton  of  paper 

(B)  1000  gallons 

(C)  5000  gallons 

(D)  Over  5000  gallons 

a  steel  mill  requires  . . .  (A)  5000  gallons  to  produce  one  ton  of  steel 

(B)  10,000  gallons 

(C)  50,000  gallons 

(D)  Over  50,000  gallons 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SURE  YOU’LL  HAVE  PLENTY 

We’ll  send  you  a  catalog  listing  free  materials  designed  to  help 
arouse  public  interest  in  the  growing  water  needs  of  your  town. 
Available  materials  include  background  copy,  posters,  mats, 
speeches  and  other  useful  devices.  .Send  for  your  free  catalog. 
Then  check  the  items  you  want.  We'll  quickly  forward  them. 

CAST  IRON  PIPE 

THE  MARK  OF  PIPE  THAT  LASTS  OVER  100  YEARS 


CAST  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
Thos.  F.  Wolfe,  Managing  Director 
3440-E  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
Please  send  the  free  catalog  listing  materials  on 
the  water  problem. 


SYNDICATES 

Scrub  Gal  ‘Stella’ 

Is  New  Comic  Panel 

Bv  Rav  ErM'in 


A  fresh  and  fanny  daily  comic 
panel  is  sclieduled  to  lighten  and 
brighten  newspaper  pages  soon. 

The  cartoon:  “Stella.” 

The  cartoonist:  Jack  Wittry. 

The  distributor:  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  format:  Two-column 
panel  five  days  a  week. 

The  first  release:  Oct.  15. 

“Stella,”  sloppy  and  shapeless, 
is  a  scrub  woman  with  a  wide- 
sweeping  personality,  frighten¬ 
ing  vitality,  an  encompassing 
curiosity  and  an  outspoken  can¬ 
dor  on  the  small  things  and  the 
big  things  of  life.  She’s  a  clean¬ 
ing  woman  but  she’s  also  a 
dabbler  in  the  arts,  leader  of 
her  own  coterie  (by  force,  when 
necessary),  poet,  moralist,  fear¬ 
less  commentator  on  the  passing 
scene.  Her  feet  are  in  the  wash- 
water  and  her  head  is  in  the 
stars. 

Commendable  Candor 

With  all  her  sterling  qualities, 
it  must  be  admitted  she  has 
human  frailties.  She  is  neither 
the  most  beautiful  nor  the  tiedi- 
est  of  women.  Her  candor,  gen¬ 
erally  commendable,  is  apt  to 
slip  into  fiendish  glee.  She  has  a 
daft  and  earthy  genuineness  that 
always  wins  in  spite  of  w^ay- 
wardness. 

It’s  promised  that  the  panel 
will  avoid  run-of-the-drawing- 
board  gags  and  that  the  situa¬ 
tions  will  be  comic  simply 
because  it’s  “Stella”  who’s  in¬ 
volved. 

Here’s  how  cartoonist  Jack 
Wittry  analyzes  his  new  crea¬ 
tion: 

“Analyze  a  Kansas  twister. 
She’s  life  without  a  filter  tip  .  .  . 
the  thinking  man’s  scrub  woman 
.  .  .  Ma  Barker  with  a  mop  .  .  . 
a  human  disaster  area  ...  a 
female  Vincent  Edwards.  But 
after  all  this,  I’ve  a  hunch  ever 
so  seldom  in  the  quiet  of  her 
room,  she  cries  a  little.” 

.4uroran  Artist 

Jack  Wittry  is  a  33-year-old 
commercial  artist  who  lives  and 
works  in  Aurora,  Ill.,  his  birth¬ 
place. 

“My  one  ambition  for  the  last 
15  years  has  been  to  create  and 
draw  a  comic  strip,”  he  said. 
“Anyone  who  hasn’t  tried  this, 
knowing  the  odds,  cannot  appre- 
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ciate  the  work  and  waiting.  I’ve 
never  tried  to  sell  single  gags. 
As  long  as  I  was  going  to  make 
the  big  effort,  I  thought  I’d  try 
for  a  big  break  by  selling  for 
syndication. 

“I’d  like  to  say  ‘Stella’  arrived 
as  a  blue  bolt  of  inspiration,  but 
this  is  not  the  case,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  attempted  a  strip  a 
couple  years  ago  about  a  house¬ 
maid,  not  a  scrub  lady.  It  was 
basically  a  family  type  feature, 
perhaps  too  average.  So  I 
removed  the  family  angle,  low¬ 
ered  her  social  status  along  with 
her  boiling  point  and  called  her 
‘Stella’.” 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Wittry  drew 


and  submitted,  in  succession, 
four  comic  strips  with  wonder¬ 
fully  graphic  titles :  “The  Gunk,” 
about  a  talking  dog;  “This, 
Then,  Is  Maud,”  a  family  maid ; 
“Evangeline,”  a  Salvation  Army 
worker;  and  “Red  Squares,” 
parody  on  Russian  life.  Syndi¬ 
cates  showed  interest;  they  did 
not  show  contracts. 

Chicago  Academy 

Before  he  attended  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Jack  Wittry  worked  as  a  jewel 
inspector  for  a  watch  company 
and  an  apprentice  pipe  fitter  for 
a  railroad.  He  was  with  the 
Military  Police  in  the  Korean 
War.  He  has  been  a  commercial 
artist  with  Connor  Associates 
in  Aurora  for  the  last  eight 
years.  He  and  his  wife  are  the 
parents  of  two  boys,  six  and 
three  years  of  age. 

“I’m  positive  I’ve  been  influ¬ 
enced  more  by  James  Thurber 
than  anyone  else,  but  I’ve  never 
attempt^,  at  lea.st  consciously, 
to  copy  his  work,”  observed  the 
artist. 

The  slender  man  (five  feet-11 


/ 


structor  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ferry  Command  Dorval, 
Que.,  subsequently  com- 

manded  a  transport  wing  oper- 
ating  from  the  West  Coast 
through  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Cooking  Sitows 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  col- 
umn,  Mr.  FitzGibbon  is  busily 
^  engaged  in  putting  on  cooking 

shows  for  newspapers  as  circu- 
HB  'Vw  lation  promotion.  The  recipes 

used  in  the  column  and  also  on 
his  promotion  show's  arc  all 
original  and  appeal  cooks  of 

Jack  Wittry  '^^Canada^  Wide  Features  plans 

inches  and  140  pounds)  is  quietly  to  have  the  columnist  call  on 
confident  that  Aurora,  as  the  new'spapers  using  the  column 
birthplace  of  “Stella,”  will  soon  to  prepare  and  give  dinners  for 
be  the  humor  capital  of  the  the  newspaper  executives  to 
world.  demonstrate  some  of  his  more 


The  column  is  to  be  syndi¬ 
cated  in  the  U.  S.  as  well  as 
Canada. 

One  of  the  columnist’s  charms 
is  his  ability  to  project  himself 
and  his  personality.  This  robust 
man  with  his  vei'y  British  ac¬ 
cent  both  looks  and  acts  the  part 
of  a  cook  and  a  lover  of  fine 
food.  Perhaps  his  past  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  actor  in  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  U.  S.  helps  him 
.sell  himself  and  his  recipes.  He 
says  people  are  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  in  their  tastes  now  and  he 
appeals  to  this  sophistication 
with  recipes  that  introduce  in¬ 
teresting  flavor  combinations. 


Three  ISew  Columns 
In  Toronto  Telegram 
Neics  Service  Ready 

Three  new  columns  covering 
the  Washington,  Ottawa  and 
United  Nations  scenes  are  to  be 
supplied  subscribers  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  News  Service. 

B.  T.  Richardson  succeeds  Ron 
Collister  in  Washington  and  will 
produce  a  daily  “Assignment 
Washington”  column.  Labor  J. 
Zink,  former  editor  of  the 
Brandon  (Man.)  Sun,  goes  to 
Ottawa  to  ■write  a  daily  Can¬ 
adian  national  affairs  column. 
Aaron  E  inf  rank,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
will  maintain  a  United  Nations 
bureau  and  file  a  weekly  “United 
Nations  Focus”  column,  ranging 
over  U.N.  developments  but  spe¬ 
cializing  in  Canadian  interests. 

Ron  Collister  moves  from 
Washington  to  the  Ottawa 
bureau  to  strengthen  co\erage 
there. 

The  service  carries  a  new 
monthly  “Canadian  Bti^iness 
Barometer,”  by  Maurice  Hecht, 


...but 
not  for  the 
readers  of  your 
newspaper!  And  we  know 
you  agree  because  we're  talk¬ 
ing  about  "bait"  advertising . . . 
of  all  kinds... sweet-sounding, 
pretty  copy  with  a  not-so-pretty  hook. 
Representing  22,000  of  America's 
franchised  new-car  and  truck  dealers, 
NADA  has  pledged  itself  to  fight  false 
and  misleading  automobile  advertising. 
We  invite  the  co-operation  of  every 
newspaper  editor,  reporter,  publisher 
and  advertising  man.  Together  we 
can  lick  this  dishonest  minority  that 
gives  our  business  a  black  eye, 
hurts  your  business  by  destroy¬ 
ing  believability  in  advertising, 
undermines  the  sales  power  of 
ethical  advertising,  and 
cheats  the  public.  If 
your  newspaper  has 
not  as  yet  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  high 
standards  of  accepta¬ 
bility  for  automotive 
advertising,  may  we  help  you? 


Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for  Advertising 
and  Selling  Automobiles,"  prepared  by  NADA  and  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America's  Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealers  2000  "K"  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


NADA 


SYNDICATES 


*»  ^paeo  Savors  . . .  small  sizf,  single  column  .  .  . 
draw  readers"  e>es  like  magnets  .  .  .  furnish  fun,  laughs, 
guidance,  or  spctrts  information  .  .  .  help  make  your  paper  more 
interesting  and  livelier — secure  and  hold  circulation! 


[  WHO  CAN  DENY 'Me  WHO 
OWNS  A  FORTUNE  OFTEN 
FNOS  THE  TORTUNE  > 
OWNS  H1KA? 


lESTA  I 
I  “^MINUTE  I 

‘•HNMIlHtliniNNMNNHIMIHIIIININMlHINNMHHtlllMNiHIIHtNHmiff 

An  American  is  a  person 
who  buys  an  exercise  book 
and  then  lies  down  to  read  it. 

All  in  Sport 


'■j  . 


“You  sure  you  ain’t  fot  your 
contact  len«c«  in  backward*?’’ 


This  Pay  in  Sports 


o 


“Sincr  I  met  you,  I  can't 
sleep,  I  can't  eat — all  I  want 


IS  you,  you,  you. 


Newhouse  Service 
Distributed  by  R&T 


SEPT.I2J95I 

^YROBINSOH 

TU9  MIDDLEWEI6UT  OlMAPlOKSUIP 
WHEM  HE  I^AYOED  BRITAIN'S  RANDY 
TURPIN  WITH  ATWO-PISTED  ATTACK 
INTUETBiTH  ROUND  BEPORE  61000 
PANS  ATTHE  POLO  6ROUMDS1N.Y. 

_ Cl  fcr  N»in  SyndinU  Co.  Im. 


For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  Nar  York  iVeirs 
Sgndicaie^  Mae. 


The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Sidon,  Inc.,  new 
organization  of  “reporter  spe¬ 
cialists”  in  Washington  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  to  sell  its  special  series 
to  other  newspapers. 

Philip  Hochstein,  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New’house  New'spa- 
pers  and  president  of  Sidon,  an 
autonomous  company,  and 
Bruce  Horton  of  Des  Moines, 
general  manager  of  the  Regi¬ 
ster  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
made  the  announcement  to  E&P 
jointly  at  a  conference  at  Mr. 
Hochstein’s  home  at  111  E.  35th 
Street,  New  York,  w'here  Mr. 

,  Hochstein  has  set  up  a  news 
room-office  complete  with  tele¬ 
printer. 

Named  For  Sons 

Principal  offices  of  Sidon  are 
in  the  Sheraton  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  name  of  the 
new'  news-in-depth  organization 
is  derived  from  two  sons  of  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  publisher  of  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers:  S.  I. 
Newhouse  Jr.  and  Don  New¬ 
house. 

First  of  the  series  of  articles 
to  be  offered  new’spapers 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  w'ill  be  a  study  of 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  10  stories  will  be  re- 
1  leased  in  October  shortly  before 
I  the  election  because  of  AMA’s 
!  activities  in  connection  with 
i  medical  care  for  the  aged  meas¬ 
ures. 

Similar  series  will  be  offered 
later  and  it  is  expected  that 
eventually  Sidon’s  work  will  be 
offered  as  a  regular  service  on 
an  annual  basis  to  all  newspa¬ 
pers. 

4  Elements 

Sidon’s  work  involves  four  ele- 
;  ments :  1 )  Service  on  local  news, 
which  will  not  be  syndicated; 

I  2)  coverage  of  the  White  House, 
Pentagon  and  all  regular  Wash- 
j  ington  beats,  which  w’ill  not  be 
'  syndicated;  3)  special  series  on 
labor,  industry,  business,  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  subjects  which 
will  be  developed  on  a  national 
basis,  not  emphasizing  spot 
coverage,  which  will  be  syndi¬ 
cated;  4)  “Progress  Reports” 
dealing  with  the  sciences,  new 
frontiers  in  space,  automation, 
health  and  medicine,  which  will 
be  syndicated. 

The  service  will  be  by  mail 
1  in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  ex- 
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pected  that  it  will  develop  into  a 
wire  service. 

Mr.  Hochstein  and  Mr.  Horton 
emphasized  that  the  ser\’ice  will 
lie  above  and  beyond  pre.sent 
services  and  will  not  duplicate 
any  newspaper’s  Washington 
covei’age. 

Arthur  Laro,  foi-merly  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror,  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  Sidon  (E&P,  July  21, 
page  9).  William  Howard, 
formerly  managing  editor  of 
Rockets  and  Missiles,  is  editor 
of  the  “Progress  Reports.” 

Newhouse  Newspapers  will  be 
charged  for  the  service  and  have 
no  compulsion  to  subscribe. 

Fulure  .Subjects 

A  number  of  future  series 
are  in  the  works,  including  a 
study  of  what  American  work¬ 
ing  men  all  over  the  country  are 
thinking  and  saying,  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  poll;  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy;  and  wel¬ 
fare  citizen  of  today — his  gains 
and  losses. 

At  least  1,000  general  assign¬ 
ment  men  from  all  Newhouse 
Newspapers  will  be  available  to 
assist  the  regular  staff  of  Sidon 
at  all  times.  They  will  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  their  pa¬ 
pers  and  will  be  on  the  Sidon 
payroll  for  the  time  they  serve. 

Longtime  Friends 

Mr.  Hochstein  and  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton,  friends  for  15  years,  never 
have  signed  a  contract  in  their 
business  agreements,  depending 
on  each  other’s  word.  The  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  Syndicate  has 
had  considerable  experience  in 
selling  condensed  versions  of 
books  and  it  formerly  sold  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Service. 

Philip  G.  Reed,  Eastern  man¬ 
ager  for  the  R&T  Syndicate, 
also  has  had  wide  experience 
with  news  services,  as  he  is  a 
former  day  and  night  managing 
editor  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  International  News 
Service  and  assistant  general 
business  manager  of  the  UPI- 

Mr.  Hochstein  said  he  will 
spend  part  of  his  time  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  Sidon. 

The  Washington  offices  of 
Sidon,  Inc.,  are  to  be  expanded 
in  area  considerably  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  more  rooms  become 
available  in  the  Sheraton  Build¬ 
ing,  it  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Hochstein.  An  experienced  staff 
is  being  organized  there. 
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YOUR  HOSE  NOZZLE  PROVES 
THE  ECONOMY  OF  COPPER  METALS 


Hose  nozzles  of  solid  brass  have 
been  universally  accepted  as  the 
standard  in  the  industry  for  gen¬ 
erations.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  are  made  every  year. 
iS  aturally,  they’ve  been  the  target 
of  competitive  but  less  durable 
melals  and  plastics.  But  people 
'vho  have  been  tempted  to  save 
a  few  pennies  with  substitutes 
have  quickly  learned  something. 


From  the  standpoints  of  the 
maker,  the  seller,  and  the  user — 
brass  has  proved  itself  to  be  the 
true  bargain.  It’s  strong,  rust¬ 
proof,  and  the  most  easily 
machined  of  metals.  It  has  the 
"heft,”  substance,  and  built-in 
accuracy  to  give  a  lifetime  of  de¬ 
pendable  service.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  a  lot  of  your  house 
furnishings  and  building  hardware 


— or  machined  components  pro¬ 
duced  in  your  plant  if  you’re  in 
manufacturing.  Brass  may  cost  a 
few  cents  more  than  competitive 
materials,  but  in  terms  of  final 
value,  it’s  a  bargain.  That’s  the 
kind  of  metal  brass  is.  Look  for  it 
in  the  things  you  buy — use  it  in 

the  things  you  make  ,  6220fiA 

AnacondA'' 


SYNDICATES 


New  Medical 
Columnist 
Begins  Oct,  1 

Dr.  Wayne  G.  Brandstadt, 
experienced  medical  writer,  pub¬ 
lic  health  expert,  and  eminent 
physician,  takes  over  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association’s  metlical 
column,  “The  Doctor  Says,”  on 
Oct.  1. 

Througfhout  his  distinguished 
career.  Dr.  Brandstadt  has  been 
an  outstanding  medical  writer 
as  well  as  a  doctor.  He  comes  to 
NEA  immediately  after  nine 
years’  work  with  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Asso-  too  formidable.  Dr.  Brandstadt 
elation.  Prior  to  that,  he  edited  adds  “and  a  bit  of  nonsense  now 
the  Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  then.” 

Medical  Department.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Deals  ^ilh  All  EI.EMENTAKY  .SCHOOL 

In  “The  Doctor  Says”  he  will  For  its  September  release, 
deal  with  the  health  of  everyone  Books  in  the  News,  Inc.,  an 
— from  children  to  oldsters.  His  affiliate  of  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
columns  are  simple,  accurate  and  has  chosen  “Helping  Your  Child 
enlivened  with  a  dash  of  humor.  Succeed  in  Elementary  School," 
They  are  directed  toward  one  by  Dr.  Marshall  C.  Jameson, 
vital  goal — helping  to  safeguard  Serialization  is  in  12  articles  of 
and  preserve  the  health  of  approximately  1,200  words  each, 
readers.  The  author  pulls  no  punches 

“A  doctor  writing  for  news-  in  such  matters  as  homework, 
paper  readers  deals  in  one  of  the  discipline,  telling  lies,  the  par- 
best  medicines  of  all — 
said  Dr. 


Dr.  Wayne  G.  Brandstadt 


information,”  said  Dr.  Brand-  and  the  question  of  PTAs  and 
stadt.  “He  does  not  treat  readers  other  home  and  school  organi- 
by  word  or  suggestion — he  pre-  zations. 
pares  them  to  benefit  from 
treatment.” 

Dr.  Brandstadt  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Chicago  and  went  to 
Vienna  in  1926  to  study  internal  ' 
medicine  and  pathology.  From  ' 

1927  until  his  commission  in  the 
army  in  1930,  he  was  a  student 
health  officer  and  instructor 
hygiene  and  sanitation  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He 
received  his  Master  of  Public  ^ 

Health  Degrree  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University  in  1946. 

Headed  Army  Hospital 

He  from  the 

with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1953 

after  23  years  of  medical  duty  KOALA  HUG  —  Friendly 

throughout  the  United  States,  rigine"  from  "Down  Under”  in- 

the  Canal  Zone,  Bermuda,  and  sittt  on  greeting  Walter  W.  Hub- 

the  European  Theater  during  bard  at  the  Sydney  (Australml 

World  War  II.  He  trained  the  Zoo.  Mr.  Hubbard,  author  of  ly"- 

53  General  Hospital  and  as  com-  dicated  travel  columns,  onf 

manding  officer  took  it  to  Eng-  Motor  Tour  and  Mima-  our , 

,  j  .  V  j,  .  li-  was  on  a  90-day  world  cruise  witn 

land  to  handle  battle  casualties  Louise.  They  will  .h.m 

from  Europe.  For  this  he  was  authorship  of  a  book,  "Around  th' 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  World  at  $1  an  Hour,"  which  will 

He  is  married  to  a  University  be  syndicated  in  installmwK 
of  Chicago  schoolmate.  They  Photo  was  made  by  Mrs.  Hn 
live  in  Chicago,  where  they  share 

keen  interest  in  representational  "Mo?her  H^bba^rd's  Cu^ 

art,  symphonic  music,  the  board."  The  Louise  Hubbsrd 

theater  and  children.  Lest  this  Newspaper  and  Magaiine  Syn<li- 

list  of  outside  interests  appear  cate  is  in  Washington  D.  C. 
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this  decade 


William  P.  Steven,  Editor 
The  Houston  Chronicle 
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What  did  you  pay  for  eggs  this  week?  Probably  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  last  week.  Prices  of  things  go 
up  and  down  because  of  many  factors  .  .  .  such  as  supply  and  demand,  wages,  materials  and  shipping  costs, 
and  needed  profits.  It  all  gets  more  complex  when  you  consider  taxes  and  competition,  or  compare  our  econ¬ 
omy  to  that  of  other  countries.  ^  Now  millions  of  people  can  learn  more  about  economics  from  a  stimulating 
series  of  television  programs  on  The  American  Economy.  Conducted  by  leading  educators  and  economists, 
“College  of  the  Air”  will  describe  how  our  economic  system  works  .  .  .  how  it  provides  stability  and  growth 
.  .  •  how  it  enhances  individual  freedom.  Starting  in  September,  The  American  Economy  will  appear  on  the 
CBS  television  network  as  five  one-half  hour  programs  per  week  for  32  weeks  .  .  .  equal  to  two  semesters  of 
college  classes.  ►  With  the  belief  that  only  through  broader  education  can  we  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
tomorrow,  American  business  is  giving  financial  supixyrt  to  “College  of  the  Air.”  The  people  of  ^ 

Union  Carbide  are  proud  to  be  among  the  donors  to  such  a  worthwhile  project. 


A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


COLLEGE  CREDIT  will  be  given  by  many  colleges  for  The  American  Economy.  For  names  of 
participating  colleges  and  local  viewing  times,  write  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


REPORT  ON  REPORTERS 

Meet  Mr.  City  Hall: 
Eddie  O’Neill,  News 

By  Ray  Erwin 


CITY  HALL  BEAT — Edward  O'Neill,  New  York  News  (far  right)  wldi 
Henry  Walter  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  (center)  and 
Ed  Katcher,  New  York  Posf  (on  O'Neill's  right)  interview  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  outside  the  City 
Hall  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Reporters  are  part  of  crew  regularly 
working  in  Room  9,  the  press  room  since  1800. 


It  takes  a  politician  to  know 
one,  they  say. 

If  true,  it’s  no  surprise  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Neill  knows  ’em  because 
he’s  one  of  ’em.  He’s  that  rare 
combination  —  a  successful  po¬ 
litical  reporter  and  a  successful 
politician. 

He’s  at  once  the  New  York 
City  Hall  columnist  and  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Daily  Newn 
and  a  City  Councilman  at  City 
Hall  in  Yonkers  in  nearby  West¬ 
chester  County.  He  has  been  at 
City  Hall  in  New  York  10  years 
and  at  City  Hall  in  Yonkers  11 
years. 

Dual  Role 

The  dual  role  is  a  fruitful  one, 
the  vocation  aiding  the  avocation 
and  vice  versa. 

Let  him  tell  how  it  feels  to 
give  criticism  in  New  York  and 
to  get  it  in  Yonkers: 

“There  is  no  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est.  One  post  augments  the 
other.  The  fact  that  I’m  a  poli¬ 
tician  wins  me  an  open-door 
policy  from  all  politicians.  Local 
officials  feel  I’m  a  man  they  can 
talk  to  about  their  problems.  My 
officeholding  on  the  side  gives  me 
a  good  perspective  to  do  a  fair 
story.  It’s  impossible  to  criticize 
a  politician  fairly  without  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  problems 
he  faces. 

“On  the  other  hand,  being  a 
City  Hall  reporter  in  New  York 
City  helps  me  as  a  Yonkers 
Councilman.  When  I  run  across 
good  legislation  here,  I  sponsor 
it  in  my  town  and  have  got  some 
good  bills  across  in  Yonkers  that 
way.’’ 

Vi'orkfi  Both  ^’ays 

It  works  in  reverse,  too.  For 
example,  a  New  York  City  Coun¬ 
cilman  introduced  a  laundramat 
control  bill,  which  bogged  down 
in  committee.  Eddie  O’Neill 
rewTote  the  bill  and  got  it  passed 
in  Yonkers.  The  New  York  City 
official  then  abandoned  his  orig¬ 
inal  bill  and  introduced  the 
O’Neill  version  which  was 
passed. 

Every  City  Council  of  New 
York  since  1953  has  accorded 
Eddie  privileges  of  the  floor  as  a 
brother  councilman,  as  has  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  composed  of 
the  three  city-wide  elected  offi¬ 
cials — the  mayor,  controller  and 
president  of  the  City  Council — 
and  the  five  borough  presidents. 
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The  reporter  has  nev'er  exercised 
these  courtesies.  When  one  Coun¬ 
cil  president  extolled  him  at  a 
Council  meeting  as  a  colleague, 
he  arose  and  replied  that  he  was 
present  as  a  newspaperman  and 
critic  and  not  as  a  colleague. 
However,  he  enjoys  a  fine  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  officials. 

People  Are  Alike 

“The  City  Hall  beat  in  New 
York  City  does  not  differ  one  bit 
from  the  same  beat  in  Oshkosh,’’ 
asserted  Eddie  with  firm  convic¬ 
tion.  “Basically,  politics  and  city 
government,  as  I  see  it,  has  one 
ingredient — people — what  to  do 
with  them,  for  them,  and  how  to 
do  it.  The  amounts  of  money 
involved  are  a  lot  larger  in  New 
York  City  and  the  problems  are 
more  grandiose  perhaps,  but 
people  are  the  same — politicians, 
officeholders,  constituents.” 

Budgetary  problems  of 
Yonkers  (200,000  population) 
and  New  York  City  (8,000,000 
population)  are  virtually  the 
same,  the  councilman-reporter 
finds. 

Mr.  O’Neill  deplored  a  lack  of 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  for  public  officials, 
usually  smeared  as  “politicians.” 

“Most  officials  I  have  met  are 
fine  and  honorable  men  and  do 
their  job  and  do  it  well,”  he 
declared.  “I  know  several  dozen 
city  officials  who  take  work  home 
at  night.  I  believe  there  are  more 
honest  men  in  politics  than  in 
any  endeavor,  even  including 
newspapers. 

“Apathy  of  the  people  is  abso¬ 
lutely  appalling,”  he  continued. 
“Of  course,  they  can’t  be 
expected  to  know  about  issues 
like  newspapermen  do  but  they 
should  overcome  some  of  their 
abysmal  lack  of  knowledge.  They 
get  much  better  government 
than  they  deserve  but  not  as 
good  as  they  should  have. 

Vi'atclidog  Role 

“Politicians  and  officeholders 
may  heartily  dislike  me  and 
other  reporters,  but  they  still 
reserve  respect  for  and  fear  of 
the  newspapers  themselves, 
which  play  a  tremendous  watch¬ 
dog  role — in  contrast  to  tele¬ 
vision,”  he  added. 

Mr.  O’Neill  backed  his  praise 
of  newspaper  influence  with 
mention  of  Nast’s  cartoons. 


which  helped  break  Boss  Tweed’s 
power,  the  leadership  of  the 
newspapers  in  uncovering  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  Jimmy  Walker 
administration,  in  electing  La- 
Guardia  as  a  reform  mayor  and 
in  electing  Vincent  Impellitteri 
on  an  independent  ticket  in  a 
Democratic  city.  He  said  that  21 
scandals  have  been  computed  in 
the  administration  of  Mayor 
Robert  Wagner  and  that  12  of 
these  were  uncovered  by 
newspapermen. 

Incidentally,  Wagner  and 
O’Neill  are  fast  friends,  but  you 
would  not  know  it  from  reading 
the  latter’s  scathing  criticism  of 
the  former  at  times  when  it 
seems  deserved. 

Councilman  O’Neill’s  official 
actions  come  under  the  same 
searching  criticism  by  Editor 
Oxie  Reichler,  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman. 

Alway  Fair 

Eddie  is  a  Democrat;  his 
newspaper  often  shows  Republi¬ 
can  leanings;  his  writings  never 
have  produced  complaint  of 
unfairness  by  either  political 
party. 

He  considers  Congressman 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  Democratic 
leader  in  the  Bronx,  bitterly 
opposed  by  Mayor  Wagner,  as 
the  most  colorful  politician  he 
has  known. 

“Buckley  is  outspoken  in  his 
friendships  and  enmities  and  he 
is  a  newspaperman’s  dream 
because  he  always  is  bluntly 
candid,”  he  remarked. 

Edward  O’Neill  him.self  has 
the  same  Irish  charm,  handsome 
features,  affable  personality  and 
keen  political  savvey  that  make 
the  three  Kennedy  brothers 
marked  men  in  public  service. 
But  all  is  not  success  in  love  or 


war  or  politics.  The  reporter- 
columnist-official  was  asked 
about  his  most  frustrating  fail¬ 
ure  as  a  reporter. 

Rockefeller  Fiasco 

Without  an  instant’s  hesita¬ 
tion,  he  replied  with  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  with  anger  and  some  chagrin 
that  it  was  his  celebrated  and 
copyrighted  story  that  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  would  retire 
from  office.  He  recalled  that  the 
governor  had  been  defeated  by 
Nixon  for  the  Republican  nomin¬ 
ation  for  President,  had  lost  his 
son,  had  been  divorced  and  sub¬ 
sequently  gave  many  hints  he 
would  give  up  public  office. 

“I  ran  the  rumors  down  fora 
month,”  he  reported.  “Three 
extremely  important  people  close 
to  Rockefeller  told  me  things  he 
had  said  and  done.  He  was 
reported  once  openly  to  have 
avowed  he  would  leave  office. 
The  Daily  News  brass  went  over 
my  sources  and  then  went  all 
out  on  the  story,  printing  extra 
copies  and  advertising  it  on 
radio  and  tv. 

“My  roughest  critics  were 
Rockefeller  and  his  backers  and 
television  people,”  he  wryly 
recalled.  “They  made  me  the 
class  dunce,  but  I  am  still  con¬ 
vinced  the  story  was  true  when 
it  was  written.  That  could  only 
be  confirmed  by  Rockefeller  him¬ 
self  and  I  don’t  expect  him  to 
do  so.” 

His  I'ulure 

Edwai  d  O’Neill  pulls  rank  at 
City  Hall  as  a  Daily  News 
reporter  rejiresenting  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.,  and  not  as  an 
elected  official. 

“My  future  is  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  not  as  a  politician  and 
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I  hope  to  Ret  out  of  politics,”  he 
observ'ed. 

Grealoxt  Thrill 

What  has  been  the  greatest 
thrill  of  this  exponent  of  a 
thrilling  trade? 

It  was  his  first  byline  over  a 
really  important  story,  played 
on  page  three,  the  main  news 
page  of  the  News.  It  happened 
that  one  Saturday  the  local  base¬ 
ball  teams  were  playing  double- 
headers  and  all  sports  writers 
were  out  on  assignment,  so  the 
eager  youth  got  his  big  chance. 

Slany  years  before.  Babe  Ruth 
had  visited  a  desperately  ill 
youth  for  whom  doctors  had 
given  up  hope.  He  told  him  he 
would  hit  a  home  run  for  him 
that  day  and  w'ent  to  the  game 
and  hit  three,  regarded  as  mir¬ 
aculous.  Another  miracle:  The 
kid  recovered.  As  a  retired  Navy 
officer,  the  boy-grown-to-man- 
hood  was  to  repay  Ruth’s  kind¬ 
ness  by  calling  on  the  Home  Run 
King,  then  desperately  ill  him¬ 
self.  It  was  the  day  before  the 
last  sentimental  Babe  Ruth  Day 
at  Yankee  Stadium,  the  “House 
that  Ruth  Built.” 

Eddie  was  assigned  to  witness 
the  poignant  reunion  and  write 
a  long  memo  for  a  sports  writer 
to  rewrite.  Instead,  he  turned  in 
a  long  and  moving  story  of  his 
own.  Famed  Managing  Editor 
Gene  McHugh  played  it  big  and 
Eddie’s  spirits  soared. 

Here’s  how  Eddie  became  a 
newspaperman  in  the  first  place : 
His  father  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  could  not  work;  the 
Depression  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ; 
the  18-year-old  youth  had  to  get 
a  job.  An  employment  office  sent 
him  to  the  News,  which  wanted 
a  comptometer  operator.  John 
Moll,  then  the  News  personnel 
man,  quickly  discovered  the 
youth  was  faking  by  claiming 
such  experience  but  admired  his 
Irish  pluck  and  gave  him  a  job 
as  a  messenger  in  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Department. 

Patterson’s  Protege 

When  the  late  Capt.  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  who  founded 
and  published  the  Daily  News, 
needed  an  office  boy  he  selected 
Eddie  and  soon  took  a  fatherly 
interest  in  him  and  encouraged 
him  to  write  short  stories  for  the 
paper.  Capt.  Patterson,  who 
liked  to  drive  his  car  and  pilot 
his  plane,  had  an  insatiable 
curiosity  about  people  and 
thin«-.«. 

One  day,  Capt.  Patterson  and 
Eddie  were  walking  when  the 
publisher  noticed  a  school  teach¬ 
ing  puj)ils  how  to  drive  a  car. 
Learning  that  Eddie,  then  21, 
could  not  drive,  he  took  him  in 
the  school,  paid  the  $10  fee, 
enrolled  him,  and  told  him  to 
''rite  a  story  about  how  he 


learned  to  drive  and  how  he  got 
a  license  and  so  on. 

Eddie  started  on  Monday,  took 
six  one-half  hour  lessons,  passed 
the  test  on  Saturday  and  had 
the  full  story  in  the  Sunday 
paper.  Sunday  Editor  Ama 
Barker  thus  gave  him  his  first 
byline  in  1941.  Afterwards,  he 
sold  for  $25  each  some  of  the 
true  stories  from  daily  life  the 
paper  then  ran. 

POW  in  Germany 

The  fledgling  reporter  went 
into  the  Army  Air  Corps,  became 
a  navigator,  served  on  25  mis¬ 
sions  over  Germany  with  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  and  was  shot 
down  on  his  25th.  For  six 
months,  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
w'ar  in  Germany. 

When  Eddie  returned  in  1945, 
Capt.  Patterson,  always  vitally 
interested  in  people  and  their 
lives,  sent  for  him  and  ques¬ 
tioned  him  for  hours  about  his 
war  experiences.  He  had  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O’Neill  as  guests  at  the 
Patterson  estate  at  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  and  after  Mrs.  O’Neill 
and  Mrs.  Patterson  had  retired 
kept  him  talking  about  war — 
Capt.  Patterson  had  served  in 
World  War  I. 

Capt.  Patterson  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  Upon 
hearing  that  he  wanted  to  write, 
the  publisher  arranged  for  him 
to  go  on  the  staff  as  a  reporter. 
He  served  at  Police  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Manhattan,  on  the 
lobster  trick  in  Brooklyn  and 
then  for  two  years  was  in  the 
main  office  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Eddie  and  Joe  Martin  wrote 
a  memorable  series  on  gyp  con¬ 
tractors  who  were  selling  shoddy 
houses  to  GIs  and  sent  one  to  jail 
and  generated  new  Congres¬ 
sional  legislation  tightening 
regulations  on  GI  home  loans. 
He  and  Joe  flew  around  the 
world  surveying  the  U.S.  air 
base  strength  in  all  Western 
countries.  Fortunately,  their  ar¬ 
ticle  on  our  strength  in  Japan 
was  to  appear  the  day  the 
Korean  War  began,  plus  a 
strong  interview  with  Gen. 
MacArthur. 

‘Temporary’  AHKiKnmrnt 

City  Editor  Harry  Nichols, 
knowing  that  Eddie  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  politics  and  had  been 
elected  a  Yonkers  councilman  in 
1951  (he  has  been  elected  for 
six  terms),  in  1953  sent  him  to 
City  Hall  on  a  temporary  assign¬ 
ment  to  assist  John  Crosson, 
w'ho  w’as  ill.  Mr.  Crosson  died 
and  the  “temiwrary”  assignment 
is  now  nine  years  old. 

The  reporter  did  not  want  to 
give  up  general  assignments  and 
features  for  a  fixed  post  at  the 
time,  but  he  has  grown  to  like 
his  City  Hall  work  a  lot  and 


would  not  willingly  give  it  up. 

“This  is  quite  a  beat  and  I 
realize  it  is  important  to  the 
people  and  the  paper  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  here,”  he  remarked. 

The  Daily  News  has  as  its 
No.  2  man  at  City  Hall  Domi¬ 
nick  Peluso,  a  former  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney. 

Eddie  spends  Fridays  in  the 
Daily  News  office  writing  his 
weekly  “City  Hall”  column, 
which  appears  Mondays. 


He’s  active  and  influential  in 
newspaper  organizations.  He’s 
a  member  of  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Society  of  the  Silur¬ 
ians,  composed  of  veteran  New 
York  City  newspapermen;  a 
former  president  of  the  Inner 
Circle,  organization  of  New 
York  political  writers;  and  he’s 
a  trustee  and  a  former  press 
freedom  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York  City. 


Promoters  of  Big  Fight 
Plan  for  600  in  Press 


Chicago 

Nearly  fiOO  sports  writers 
from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  several  foreign  countries 
will  be  here  for  the  Floyd 
Patterson-Sonny  Liston  fight 
Sept.  25  at  Comiskey  Park. 

Harold  Conrad,  of  the  New 
York,  public  relations  director 
for  Championship  Sports  Inc., 
promoters  of  the  world’s  cham¬ 
pionship  heavyweight  fight,  said 
accommodations  for  about  75 
percent  of  the  newsmen  are 
being  arranged  at  the  Sheraton- 
Chicago  hotel.  Others  will  stay 
at  Executive  House. 

Mr.  Conrad  has  set  up  a  press 
room  in  the  Sheraton-Chicago, 
where  the  writers  will  have  type¬ 
writers  available  plus  food  and 
drink  at  all  hours. 

.5(H)  at  Ringside 

Approximately  500  writers 
and  photographers  will  have 
working  facilities  in  the  first 
six  rows  at  ringside,  Mr.  Con¬ 
rad  said.  Others  will  be  spotted 
at  various  vantage  points, 
including  the  baseball  press  box 
behind  home  plate. 

The  ring  will  be  set  up  at 
second  base. 

Numerous  w'riters  are  already 
in  Chicago  covering  the  Patter¬ 
son  training  camp  at  Marycrest 
Farms  near  Elgin,  Ill.,  and  the 
Liston  camp  at  Aurora  Downs 
race  track  near  Aurora,  Ill. 

Transportation  facilities  are 
provided  daily  for  the  newsmen 
by  the  promoters,  Tom  and  A1 
Rolan  and  co-promoter  Irving 
Schoenwald. 

Sports  reporters  from  Japan, 
England,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Italy,  Australia  and  Jamaica 
have  made  reservations  to  cover 
the  fight. 

ListtKl  among  notables  cover¬ 
ing  the  event  are  Joe  Louis, 
former  heavyweight  champion, 
who  ■will  write  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  and  Ingemar 
Johans.son,  who  will  cover  for 
Swedish  periodicals. 

Johansson  should  report  with 
authority.  He  has  met  Patter¬ 


son  three  times,  winning  the  first 
match  and  losing  the  other  two. 
On  fight  night  he’ll  view  Patter¬ 
son  from  an  entirely  different 
position  than  in  his  last  two 
fights  with  Floyd. 

J.  F.  Wynne,  Chicago  opera¬ 
tions  manager  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  said  46  cir¬ 
cuits  will  be  set  up  for  fight 
night. 

Alvin  Orton,  head  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  here, 
said  Ted  Smits,  general  sports 
editor,  w’ill  head  a  staff  which 
will  include  Jack  Hand  and  Mur¬ 
ray  Rose,  of  New  York;  Jerry 
Liska,  Charles  Chamberlain  and 
Joe  Mooshil  of  Chicago. 

Murray  Becker,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  will  direct  the  Wirephoto 
staff  of  14  photographers,  photo 
editors  and  darkroom  men  in 
addition  to  the  Chicago  photo 
staff. 

Leo  H.  Petersen,  United  Press 
International  sports  editor,  will 
cover  the  fight  with  Jack  Cuddy 
and  O.scar  Fraley,  of  the  New 
York  sports  department.  They’ll 
get  assistance  from  Ed  Sains- 
bury,  UPI  midwest  sports  chief, 
and  Gene  Bludeau. 

Pete  Willett,  central  division 
news  picture  manager  for  UPI, 
will  direct  a  staff  of  15. 

I.oc-al  SlafTing 

John  Carmichael,  Chicago 
Daily  Newx  sports  editor,  has 
assigned  a  dozen  reporters  to 
the  fight. 

Dick  Hackenberg,  Chicago 
Sini-Timcn  sports  editor,  said  he 
w'ill  sub  his  early  column  that 
night  with  a  fight  column,  and 
Jack  Griffin  will  write  the  main 
.story. 

Wilfred  Smith,  sports  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
assigned  George  Strickler,  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor,  Frank 
Mastro  and  Edward  Prell  to 
fight  coverage. 

Sports  editor  Leo  Fischer  of 
Chicago' n  American  has  Warren 
Rrow'n,  Bill  Glea.son,  Wendell 
Smith  and  Ed  Stone  ready  for 
coverage. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

PATTERNS  OF  LOCAL  NEWS 


By  Rick  Friedman 

In  order  to  cultivate  more  of 
the  type  of  readership  that 
moves  in  their  direction,  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  would  do  well  to 
concentrate  on  news  that  empha¬ 
sizes  local  community  values  and 
conveys  information  about  local 
social  organizations.  Conversely, 
readers  turn  to  other  and  larger 
media  for  information  on  crime 
and  accident  news  and  empha¬ 
sizing  such  stories  would  gain 
little  extra  readership  for  sub¬ 
urban  papers. 

These  two  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  a  suney  reported 
by  Roy  E.  Carter  Jr.  and  Peter 
Clarke,  both  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

The  research  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  basic  grant  from  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  the  findings  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism. 

Three  GoaN 

The  authors  say  they  sought 
“to  add  another  dimension  to  an 
understanding  of  the  role  and 
functions  of  urban  weekly  news¬ 
papers”  by  uncovering  three 
things; 

•  Patterns  of  interest  in  local 
news. 

•  Respondents’  preferences 
for  sources  that  provide  the 
“l>est  coverage”  of  different 
kinds  of  local  news. 

•  How  both  intere.st  in  local 
news  and  source-preferences  for 
this  kind  of  content  are  related 
to  such  factors  as  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  favorability  of  attitudes 
toward  the  media,  exposure  to 
the  media  and  other  respondent 
characteristics. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in 
and  around  Minneapolis,  an 
urban  area  which  includes  a 
major  city  of  482,(K)0  population 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  31  sub¬ 
urbs,  ranging  in  size  from  320 
to  50,000  in  population.  The 
area  is  served  by  two  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies — morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  under  one  ownership — and 
a  Sunday  paper  published  by  the 
same  firm. 

The  evening  newspaper  makes 
special  efforts  to  report  local 
neighborhood  suburban  news  and 
to  solicit  ads  from  local  mer¬ 
chants.  It  distributes  four  “zone 
editions”  each  Thursday  which 
emphasize  content  of  local  inter¬ 
est.  Each  zone  consists  of  a 
wedge-shaped  segment  origin¬ 
ating  near  the  city  center  and 
fanning  out  to  the  suburbs. 


In  addition,  there  are  22 
weekly  newspapers  circulating 
in  the  city  and  suburban  areas 
and  the  usual  array  of  radio 
and  television  stations. 

Two  Categories  of  News 

In  focusing  on  local  news, 
the  authors  broke  it  down  into 
two  categories,  “disruptive”  and 
“integrative.” 

“Disruptive”  news  constituted 
the  stories  describing  events  in 
the  community  that  indicate  a 
temporary  failure  of  social  insti¬ 
tutions,  norms  and  other  prac¬ 
tices — crime,  accidents,  disputes 
and  controversies. 

“Integrative”  news  were 
stories  emphasizing  common 
community  values  and  conveyed 
information  about  social  organi¬ 
zations  in  which  people  cooper¬ 
ate  in  order  to  achieve  objectives 
— club  and  organization  meet¬ 
ings,  street  and  highway  im¬ 
provements,  local  school  affairs 
such  as  PTA,  newsworthy  ac¬ 
complishment  by  local  people, 
high  school  sports. 

When  it  came  to  disruptive 
content,  persons  living  within 
the  city  showed  no  significant 
differences  in  rating  the  evening 
paper  and  television  as  providers 
of  the  best  coverage  of  such 
news  as  police  activities  and 
accidents — 45%  picked  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  34%  chose 
television  (the  rest  either  were 
tied  between  the  two  media  or 
had  no  opinion). 

But  with  integrative  news, 
such  as  items  on  club  meetings 
and  school  affairs,  the  fav’ored- 
sources  among  city-dwellers  was 
much  more  one-sided — the  eve¬ 
ning  daily  was  chosen  by  77% 
and  weekly  newspapers  by  15% 
(the  rest  were  ties  or  no 
opinion).  The  important  fact 
here,  according  to  the  authors, 
was  that  television  figured  in 
disruptive  news  but  not  in  inte¬ 
grative  and  that  weekly  news¬ 
papers  did  just  the  opposite. 

Different  in  Suburbia 

A  somewhat  altered  picture 
emerged  for  suburban  residents. 
Although  44%  in  the  suburbs 
picked  the  daily  as  best  for  dis¬ 
ruptive  news  and  22%  chose 
television  (19%  had  no  opinion 
and  the  rest  were  ties),  when  it 
came  to  integrative  news  66% 
favored  the  weekly  newspaper 
and  29%  chose  the  Star  (the  rest 
were  ties  and  no  opinions). 

The  figures  for  integrative 
news  sources  rated  best  by  sub¬ 


urban  dwellers  were  almost  a  that  favorability  of  atti.udes 
complete  reversal  of  the  city  toward  weekly  newspapers  was 
findings.  The  authors  attributed  positively  associated  with  inter- 
this  in  part  to  the  fact  that  est  in  integrative  news  and  with 
among  city  residents  only  23%  choice  of  weeklies  as  best  sources 
of  the  sample  reported  reading  for  that  type  of  content.  Also, 
w’eekly  newspapers,  whereas  in  favorability  of  attitudes  tf'ward 
the  suburbs  72%  did  so.  the  evening  daily  was  positively 

The  authors  pointed  out  one  related  to  interest  in  integrative 
other  interesting  fact  here.  The  news,  but  not  to  choice  of  the 
city  readers  moved  over  in  daily  paper  as  best  integrative 
greater  numbers  to  the  daily  source.  Attitudes  toward  the 
w'hen  seeking  integrative  news;  evening  paper  were  positively 
the  suburban  dweller  who  correlated,  however,  with  choice 
switched  source  preference  of  best  source  for  disruptive 
“moved”  to  the  weekly  news-  content. 

paper  for  club  news,  stories  Respondents  who  chose  the 
about  newsworthy  accomplish-  daily  as  best  source  for  integra- 
ments  in  the  neighborhood,  etc.  tive  news  reported  a  signifi- 
From  this  the  authors  made  the  cantly  greater  amount  of  read¬ 
following  conclusions:  ing  time  than  other  persons. 

“Somewhat  different  patterns  Mean  reading  time  for  i)eople 
of  news  source  preferences  who  preferred  the  evening  paper 
emerge  for  persons  living  in  the  for  integrative  news  w’as  53 
city  and  for  those  in  the  sub-  minutes;  for  all  others,  mean 
urbs.  Urban  respondents  look  reading  time  was  39  minutes, 
predominantly  to  the  daily  paper  The  authors  concluded  for 
for  the  kinds  of  integrative  this  part  of  the  study: 
new’s  about  their  part  of  town  “People  who  like  the  daily 
included  in  this  category,  but  paper  spend  more  time  reading 
the  suburbanites  rate  their  it,  and  respondents  who  select 
weekly  newspaper  as  the  best  the  paper  as  best  source  for 
sources  for  this  type  of  content,  integrative  news  also  spend  more 
despite  the  Star’s  zoned  news  time  with  it.  But  a  person’s 
section  on  Thursdays  and  its  choice  of  best  disruptive  news 
other  week-long  suburban  news  source  is  not  related  to  reading 
coverage  ...  In  the  city,  per-  time  estimates  .  .  .  Persons  more 
sons  who  switch  their  prefer-  highly  interested  in  integrative 
ences  ‘move’  toward  the  evening  news  are  also  more  likely  to 
daily  for  integrative  news;  in  read  at  least  one  weekly  news- 
the  suburbs  these  people  ‘move’  paper;  however  there  is  no  par- 
toward  the  ‘other  m^ium’ — in  allel  correlation  between  inter- 
this  case  weekly  newspapers.”  est  in  disruptive  news  and  read- 
The  authors  add  that  the  ing  weeklies.” 
weeklies  cannot  deal  adequately  . 

with  crime  and  accident  nev/s  Emphasis  of  weeklies 

and  often  do  not  try.  In  summariziner  their  findings 


and  often  do  not  try.  In  summarizing  their  findings 

.Souree  Preferences  ^ 

state  that  individuals  interested 

In  correlating  new’s  interests  in  news  about  organizations, 
and  source  preferences,  the  schools,  street  improvements  and 
study  revealed  that  in  general:  similar  topics  find  what  they 

•  Respondents  highly  inter-  looking  for  in  daily  and 

ested  in  integrative  news  were  weekly  newspapers.  Also,  that 
more  likely  to  choose  the  wreekly  because  these  interested  persons 
as  the  best  source  than  were  tend  to  select  weeklies  in  greater 
individuals  less  interested  in  degree  as  the  best  source  they 
this  type  of  content.  Among  reflect  the  relative  emphasis 
women  respondents  in  the  city,  w'eekly  newspapers  give  to  this 
however,  the  reverse  was  true,  hind  of  reporting  and  the  locali- 

•  Men  were  more  likely  than  zation  of  weekly  circulation, 

women  to  pick  the  daily  news-  The  authors  suppose  that  as 
paper  when  it  comes  to  inte-  far  as  local  integrative  news  is 
grative  content.  concerned,  the  daily  is  felt  to  be 

•  The  interest  in  integrative  more  remote  and  more  involved 
content  is  unrelated  to  sex.  with  other,  broader  kinds  of 

From  the  above,  the  authors  news  that  the  weekly,  which  may 
concluded:  operate  as  a  more  intimate 

Suburban  dwellers,  women  frame  of  reference  for  the  sur- 
and  respondents  reporting  high  vey’s  respondents. 
interest  in  integrative  news  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Clarke 
were  more  likely  to  pick  weekly  point  out  that  their  conclu- 
new'spapers  as  best  sources  for  sions  should  be  treated  as  a  spee- 
this  type  of  content  than  were  ulative  interpretation  of  the  find- 
their  counterparts  —  city  ings  and  as  an  elaboration  of 
dwellers,  men  and  persons  with  hypotheses  to  be  tested  by 
less  interest  in  stories  about  further  research.  Nevertheless 
club  news,  street  improvements,  their  survey  suggests  the  basis 
school  affairs  and  the  like.  on  which  a  suburban  newspaper 

The  survey  findings  showed  can  build  readership. 
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THURSDATA 


BIVOUACS — A  series  of  two- 
day  “Bulletin  Bivouacs”  has 
been  launched  by  the  Winne- 
muca  (Nev.)  Humboldt  Bulletin, 
a  weekly,  in  the  two-county  area 
it  serves.  The  weekend  sessions 
at  various  points  include  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  assembled 
groups,  reporting  activities  and 
solicitations  for  both  advertising 
and  subscriptions,  according  to 
Clayton  Darrah,  publisher. 

*  *  * 

VICTORY  —  The  Malheur 
Enterprise  at  Vale,  Ore.,  pub¬ 
lished  a  16-page  edition  to  mark 
the  annual  Malheur  County 
Fair.  The  offset  weekly  was 
purchased  less  than  a  year  ago 
by  Bill  and  Florence  Jenkins, 
formerly  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  &  News.  Upgrad¬ 
ing  activities  have  included  im¬ 
proved  reproduction  and  cover¬ 
age,  a  four-column  editorial 
section  and  a  page  one  column 
by  Mr.  Jenkins.  A  10  percent 
gain  in  circulation  with  a  heavy 
boost  in  long-term  paid-in-ad- 
vance  subscriptions  is  reported 
by  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  worked 
for  the  Oregon  Journal  several 
years  ago. 

*  >•>  * 

Springfield,  Ore. 

ON  TO  OFFSET  —  The  bi¬ 
weekly  Springfield  (Ore.)  News 
has  started  construction  on  a 
$90,000  building.  With  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  building  the  News 
will  convert  to  offset  printing 
process. 

It  *  * 

Oakridge,  Ore. 

SMALLER— The  weekly  Oak¬ 
ridge  Telegram  has  changed 
from  letterpress  to  offset  print¬ 
ing  and  has  reduced  its  page 
size  to  five,  11-em  columns. 

*  *  * 

EIMDEMIC  —  The  Windsor 
(Conn.)  News  Weekly  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication  after  18 
yeans.  J.  Jeremiah  Hallas, 
former  publisher  of  the  Con- 
necticHt  State  Journal  and  at 
one  time  state  legislative  re¬ 
porter  for  International  News 
Service,  was  publisher.  The 
News  Weekly  is  the  second 
weekly  to  suspend  operation  in 
this  Hartford  suburb  in  two 
months.  The  Townsman,  pub- 
lishecl  by  William  R.  Meyer  for 
less  than  a  year,  w'as  the  other. 
*  *  * 

lost,  time  COMING— Dick 

Forkner,  owmer  and  business 
nianagei-  of  the  Langdon  (N.D.) 
Cant  Her  County  Republican, 
finished  a  business  administra¬ 
tion  course  at  the  Dakota  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Fargo,  on  Sept. 
^0,  19.{().  He  received  a  certifi- 
t  ate  of  completion  a  few  weeks 
ago — ;i2  years  later. 

E Di  r  OR  SC  PUBLISHER 


Kansas  City  Post, 

New  Weekly,  Bows 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Kansas  City  Post,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  weekend  news¬ 
paper  published  on  Saturday 
morning,  made  its  initial  appear¬ 
ance  here  Sept.  8  in  standard- 
size  format.  It  will  be  sold  only 
on  newsstands. 

Officers  of  the  company  are: 
John  L.  Campbell,  president; 
Ben  E.  Pener,  vicepresident;  and 
Bert  L.  Campbell,  secretary- 
treasurer,  editor  and  manager. 
Phineas  S.  Rosenberg  is  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  John  E.  Allin  Jr. 
is  advertising  manager. 

The  paper  is  being  printed  at 
the  Drovers  Telegram  plant. 

*  ♦ 

Brookings,  Ore. 

The  weekly  Brookings  Harbor- 
Pilot  has  been  sold  by  John 
Jenkins  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Kuesink,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
The  Kuesinks  formerly  were 
associated  with  the  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  D.  Bell,  former  editor- 
manager,  St.  Helens  (Ore.) 
Sentinel-Mist,  and  J.  W.  Ross, 
former  production  manager, 
Burley  (Ore.)  Herald-Bulletin, 
have  joined  in  purchasing  the 
Preston  (Idaho)  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Beaverton,  Ore. 

NAME — The  weekly  Beaver¬ 
ton  Valley  News  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Valley  Times. 
Two  other  papers  owned  by  the 
same  company — at  Forest  (jrove 
and  Tigard  —  also  are  named 
the  Times. 

• 

New  Treasurer 

William  J.  Poch,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Journal  Aynerican,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City.  He  succeeds  N.  S.  Mc- 
Neish,  who  resigned  when  he 
moved  from  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  to  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  general  staff. 

• 

Heads  Mich4;an  Club 

Chicago 

Wilbur  F.  Bohnsack,  manager 
of  the  Chicago  eastern  office  of 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Club  of 
Chicago. 


Lanza  Appointed 

Bert  Lanza,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  American  Banker, 
daily  banking  newspaper. 
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Sir  Frank  Packer 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

elevator  in  a  hurry  he  found 
an  office  boy  from  an  outside 
organization  enjoying  rides  up 
and  down.  When  he  got  into  the 
elevator,  Mr.  Packer  handed  him 
30  shillings  dismissal  pay  from 
his  own  pocket  and  sacked  him 
on  the  spot. 

Sir  Frank  wishes  he  could 
meet  the  lad  again.  “I’d  like  to 
get  my  30  shillings  back.” 

When  Stalin  died  he  caused 
trouble  with  newspaper  unions 
by  ordering  a  contents  bill  dis¬ 
play  poster  stating  “Stalin  Dead 
— Hooray.” 

One  famous  story  concerns  the 
visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Australia  in  1954.  While  sitting 
beside  her  on  the  welcoming 
platform  in  Sydney,  Mr.  Packer, 
noting  all  the  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony,  remarked  to  the  Queen: 
“You  are  costing  us  a  lot  of 
money,  but  we  are  glad  to  see 
you  here.”  Five  years  later  he 
was  knighted  for  his  services  to 
publishing  and  journalism. 

‘One  Man  Band’ 

Despite  his  tough  attitude,  his 
staff  appreciate  his  ability.  This 
ability  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
Consolidated  Press  has  been 
described  as  a  “one  man  band, 
in  which  Sir  Frank  Packer  is  the 
whole  show,  deciding  everything, 
doing  everything  and  running 
everything  on  behalf  of  the 
company.” 

During  World  War  II,  Sir 
Frank  served  with  the  Austral¬ 
ian  Infantry  Force  and  attained 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  After 
about  a  year,  word  got  to  higher 
places  that  he  was  kicking  his 
heels  about  in  the  Australian 
inland  with  the  AIF  and  could 
possibly  be  better  employed  in 
other  fields  of  war. 

This  led  to  his  appointment 
in  1942  as  director  of  personnel 
for  the  Allied  Works  Council. 
Two  years  later  he  rejoined  the 
AIF  and  served  in  New  Guinea. 

Since  the  war  he  has  been 
active  in  many  spheres  allied 
with  newspapers.  While  he  was 
joint  managing  director  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  Associated  Press,  a  new 
news  service  from  Pacific  coun¬ 
tries  to  Australia  and  Britain 
was  e.stablished. 

News  Partnership 

This  was  the  first  outcome  as 
a  partnership  between  A.A.P. 
and  Reuters,  the  international 
news  agency.  The  new  service 
provided  an  even  more  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  world  news 
for  the  Australian  Press,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  Pacific.  Oper¬ 
ating  in  reverse,  the  service  pro¬ 
vided  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  a  much  faster 


and  fuller  coverage  of  Austral¬ 
ian  and  New  Zealand  news. 

Sir  Frank  was  president  of 
the  Australian  Newspaper  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1950,  and  the  following 
year  chairman  of  Australian 
Associated  Press.  In  June  this 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  Reuters. 

He  is  also  associated  with  the 
Post-Graduate  Committee  in 
Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Sydney,  and  also  the  Nuclear 
Research  Foundation. 

Away  from  these  interests. 
Sir  Frank  has  invested  money 
in  wTestlers  and  boxers,  race 
horses,  lx)wling  alleys,  squash 
courts,  and  gold  mines  in  Fiji. 

His  sporting  activities  have 
been  as  varied.  When  he  was  21 
he  won  the  amateur  heavyweight 
boxing  crowm  of  New  South 
Wales.  Before  World  War  II  he 
won  many  races  in  the  65-foot’ 
cutter,  Moma,  now  Kurrewa  IV, 
which  was  liought  for  him  by  his 
father.  He  was  also  a  good  polo 
player  and  at  one  time  had  a 
four-goal  rating. 

Built  in  .Secrecy 

Three  years  ago,  with  the 
America’s  Cup  in  mind,  he 
chartered  Vim,  the  second-fast¬ 
est  12-metre  yacht  in  the  world, 
from  the  owmer.  Captain  John 
N.  Matthews,  a  former  merchant 
skipper  who  had  gone  into  the 
stevedoring  business. 

Vim  was  shipped  to  Australia 
in  January,  1960,  and  was  used 
for  two  years  for  crew  training 
and  as  a  sailing  partner  for 
Gretel  after  the  challenger  was 
launched. 

Gretel  was  built  in  strict  sec¬ 
recy  in  the  Parramatta  River 
boat-building  yards  at  Ryde,  a 
Sydney  suburb.  Few  people  out¬ 
side  of  designer,  Alan  Payne, 
and  the  builders  were  allowed  in 
the  yards  while  it  was  being 
built. 

In  the  last  stages  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  however,  rival  news¬ 
papers  smuggled  photographers 
into  the  yards  to  take  pictures 
of  the  yacht. 

Gretel  cost  the  Australian 
Syndicate  l)ehind  the  Australian 
America’s  Cup  Challenge  Asso¬ 
ciation  aliout  $700,000  to  build 
and  outfit. 

The  Yacht  was  named  after 
Sir  Frank’s  wife  who  died  in  the 
United  States  in  August,  1960. 

• 

Harte  Changes  Job 

San  Angelo,  Texas 

Houston  Harte,  69,  is  retiring 
as  publisher  of  the  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times  to  devote  his 
time  to  other  newspapers  in  the 
Harte-Hanks  group.  He  has 
been  publisher  here  since  May, 
1920.  Millard  Cope,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Marshall  News- 
Messenger,  becomes  president 
and  publisher  here. 
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Picture  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Tne  first  two  Rochester  con¬ 
ferences  were  in  1953  and  1957. 
This  year  the  unique  seminar 
attracted  175  people  from  a 
wide  variety  of  specializations 
in  the  news  communications 
field.  There  were  70  editors,  65 
photographers,  15  production 
super\’isors  and  seven  profes¬ 
sors  of  journalism. 

There  was  a  wide  variety  of 
speakers  and  subject  matter 
during  the  formal  lecture  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  George  Eastman 
House,  which  co-sponsors  the 
seminar  along  with  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Angus  McDougall,  associate 
editor  in  photography  at  The 
Harvei^ter  World  and  Today, 
said  photojournalism  would  im¬ 
prove  greatly  if  photographers 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
the  picture  desk  and  learn  prob¬ 
lems  of  layout  and  editing. 

“The  better  the  photographer 
and  editor  understand  each 
other,  the  better  tbeir  results 
will  be,”  he  said.  “The  pho¬ 
tographer  would  realize  the 
need  for  clear-cut  story  organi¬ 
zation  as  he  .shoots.  He  would 
be  more  aware  of  the  key  or 
lead  picture.  He  would  realize 
the  need  for  narrow  verticals 
and  horizontals  that  make  for 
variety  in  layout.  He  would  be 
less  likely  to  overlook  picture 
situations  that  fill  gaps  in  the 
story  continuity.” 


Variety  of  Equipment 


Mr.  McDougall  asserted  that 
newspaper  editors  allow  photog¬ 
raphers  to  take  the  attitude: 
“I’ll  shoot  everything  in  sight 
and  let  the  editor  find  the  story, 
if  there  is  one.” 

William  B.  Stapleton,  direc¬ 
tor  of  graphic  arts  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  .said  pho¬ 
tographers  having  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  equipment  should  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
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item’s  possibilities  and  limita¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Stapleton  said  the  big 
advances  in  technology  will  have 
backfired  on  the  photographer 
unless  he  is  mentally  prepared 
for  his  encounter  with  the  vast 
array  of  new  equipment. 

‘Shaking  Down’ 

He  said  that  only  now  was 
n  e  w' s  photography  “shaking 
down”  from  a  period  of  wild  ex¬ 
perimentation  that  began  im¬ 
mediately  after  World  War  II 
with  the  breakthrough  in  cam¬ 
era  and  lens  development. 

“The  reason  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  so  many  cameras  and 
lenses  is  that  the  demand  was 
created  by  photographers  them¬ 
selves,”  he  said. 

“Today’s  photographer  must 
know  precisely  what  he  is  doing, 
otherwise  the  employment  of  a 
whole  airay  of  shiny  gadgets 
offer  him  a  chromium-plated  op¬ 
portunity  of  fouling  up  an  as¬ 
signment  beyond  all  recogni¬ 
tion.” 


New  .4tliludes 

Opening  the  conference,  Jo¬ 
seph  Costa,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  NPPA,  said,  “We  have 
come  along  way  in  the  attitudes 
of  photographers.” 

“When  I  broke  in,  it  was  dog- 
eat-dog,”  he  said.  “A  youngster 
couldn’t  turn  his  back  on  a  cam¬ 
era.  If  a  youngster  didn’t  know 
the  ropes,  he  could  expect  trou¬ 
ble  from  any  quarter.” 

Today,  although  competition 
is  just  as  fierce,  photographers 
are  learning  together  and  gain¬ 
ing  by  the  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  each  other’s  problems,  he 
said. 

“We  are  willing  to  share  be¬ 
cause  we,  too,  benefit  from  the 
other  fellow,”  he  added.  “We 
haven’t  found  all  the  answers  to 
combining  words  and  pictures. 
Someday  others  will  look  back 
and  find  our  techniques  of  to¬ 
day  outmoded.” 

President  Kennedy  conveyed 
his  greetings  to  the  conference, 
saying  photojournalism  is  “vi¬ 
tal”  to  the  expanding  field  of 
communications. 

In  a  telegram  to  James  Ben¬ 
nett,  president  of  NPPA,  the 
President  said  pictures  “tran¬ 
scend  all  language  barriers.” 

Field  Scores  Dream 
Shot — Hole  In  One 

Honolulu 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  broke  a  short  course  golf 
record  on  Maui  Island  recently. 

Mr.  Field,  vacationing  in 
Hawaii,  scored  a  hole  in  one  and 
a  five  under  par  22  on  the  nine 
hole  course  at  Hotel  Hana  Maui. 


AP  to  Serve 
Midweek  Special 
Report  to  PMs 

The  Associated  Press  launched 
this  week  a  program  of  back¬ 
ground  stories  for  afternoon 
papers  under  the  heading  “AP 
Special  Report.” 

Alan  J.  Gould,  AP  executive 
editor,  said  the  special  stories 
are  designed  to  provide  news¬ 
paper  readers  with  greater 
knowledge  and  insight  into  situa¬ 
tions  and  conditions  in  other 
areas — both  at  home  and  abroad. 

AP  Special  Report  provides 
six  stories  weekly,  moved  in 
advance  for  midweek  publica¬ 
tion — two  for  Wednesdays,  two 
for  Thursdays  and  two  for  Fri¬ 
days.  They  will  average  about 
600  words  each. 

Mr.  Gould  said  there  will  be 
profiles  (of  places,  as  well  as 
people)  scene-setters,  situa- 
tioners,  offbeat  pieces  that  pro¬ 
vide  insight  and  perspective,  and 
backgrounders  told  in  terms  of 
what  it  means  to  the  reader. 

Plans  for  the  program  were 
worked  out  in  collaboration  with 
study  groups  of  the  AP  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association.  Mr. 
Gould  said  the  program  also 
responds  to  requests  from  AP 
members  who  wanted  special 
reports  similar  to  those  moved 
for  Sunday  editions  under  the 
heading  “AP  World  Spotlight.” 

Samuel  G.  Blackman,  AP  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor,  will  be  in  direct 
charge  of  domestic  stories  and 
Ben  Bassett,  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  who  is  in  charge  of  Spot¬ 
light  stories,  will  handle  for¬ 
eign  stories  and  assignments  for 
AP  Special  Report. 

“There  is  a  premium  on  anec¬ 
dotes  or  human  interest  ex¬ 
amples,”  Mr.  Bassett  said  in  a 
note  to  his  staff. 

Mr.  Blackman  said  the  Special 
Report  would  present  a  broader 
picture  of  life  in  the  U.S. 

“We  are  taking  a  longer  look 
at  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the 
50  states,”  he  said. 

• 

Strip  in  French 

Toledo 

As  an  aid  to  grade  school 
French  classes,  the  Blade  is 
starting  (Sept.  17)  an  adven¬ 
ture  strip  based  on  Victor 
Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables”  wdtb 
the  text  in  French.  Author  and 
artist  for  the  strip,  “Contes 
Francais,”  is  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kin¬ 
caid,  a  former  Toledo  art  .stu¬ 
dent  who  lives  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Micb.  Frank  Davis,  the  Blade’s 
public  service  director,  noted 
that  French  topped  the  Learn-a- 
Language  record  sales  with 
57,075  out  of  the  177,000  total. 
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Of  Public  Affairs 
Program  at  RCA 

Kenneth  W.  Bilby,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  Public  Affairs,  bas  been 
elected  an  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America. 

RCA  Chairman  David  Sarnoff 
announced  after  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  that  Mr. 
Bilby,  who  joined  RCA  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1960,  will  have  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  corporation’s 
public  affairs  activities.  Report¬ 
ing  to  him  are  the  director, 
Public  Affairs;  the  staff  vice- 
president,  Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion;  the  staff  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Washington,  and  the  di¬ 
rector,  Community  Relations. 

For  five  years  before  taking 
over  the  RCA  corporate  staff 
position,  Mr.  Bilby  had  been  in 
charge  of  Public  Relations  and 
National  Advertising  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  RCA. 

Former  Copy  Boy 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  Mr.  Bilby  started 
work  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  as  a  copy  boy.  He  was 
Herald  Tribune  correspondent 
at  Columbia  University,  then 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  as  a 
general  reporter  in  1939. 

He  joined  the  Army  in  1941 
as  a  private  and  served  for  five- 
and-a-half  years,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

After  World  War  II,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Herald  Tribune  as 
a  United  Nations  correspondent, 
and  later  worked  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  a  foreign 
correspondent  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East. 

Before  joining  NBC,  he  was 
associated  for  three  years  with 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  serving 
as  the  firm’s  representative  with 
RCA  Victor  at  Camden. 
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Shop  Talk 

(CoyithiHcd  from  page  68) 

among  others,  linked  me  with 
■resourceful  lawyers  who  man¬ 
age  to  keep  them  [Communists] 
out  of  jail,’  and  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  which  has  been  of 
‘no  little  assistance’  recently 
with  its  rulings  about  the  rights 
of  Communists. 

“Senator  Goldwater  said  that 
my  remarks  constituted  a  ‘dis- 
sei-vice  to  the  country.’  Robert 
W.  Richards  made  a  good  deal 
of  the  fact  that  the  Daily 
Worker  used  the  news  of  my  re¬ 
marks  about  Mr.  Hoover  on  its 
front  page,  neglecting  to  men¬ 
tion  that  his  Copley  papers  did 
the  same  thing. 

“Walter  Trohan  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Trihutw  contributed  a  bio¬ 
graphical  essay  emphasizing  my 
service  during  World  War  II  in 
the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  and  other  ‘draft-proof  jobs.’ 
Charles  0.  Gridley  stressed  Mr. 
Hoover’s  popularity,  said  that 
President  Kennedy  was  irked  to 
read  what  I  had  said,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  Attorney  General  Rob¬ 
ert  Kennedy  —  as  did  many 
others  —  for  ‘indicating  his 
disapproval.’ 

“Perhaps  the  noteworthy  as¬ 
pect  of  the  contra  comment  is 
that  my  substantive  questions, 
as  for  example  why  there  is  so 
curious  a  disparity  betw'een  the 
large  numl)er  of  spies  Mr. 
Hoover  claims  are  in  the  U.  S. 
and  the  small  number  he  catches 
each  year,  were  touched  on  only 
by  David  Lawrence  and  one  or 
two  otheis.  None  pointed  out 
that  I  tried  to  defend  Americans 
against  Mr.  Hoover’s  slurs  on 
their  intelligence  and  spiritual 
sturdiness.  None  indicated  that 
I  had  also  said  that  I  had 
greater  confidence  in  , traditional 
American  institutions  than  Mr. 
Hoover  appears  to  have. 

“This  is  a  partial  repoi't, 
based  only  on  the  editorials  and 
columns  collected  by  a  single 
clipi)ing  agency.  Pei  haps  a  com¬ 
plete  accounting  would  show  a 
result  different  from  the  one 
here  (b.-iclosed,  which  appears  to 
be  that  criticism  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
unlike  criticism  of  any  other 
public  figure  including  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  verges  on  treason.  It  may 
be  noted  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  four  newspapers  w’ho 
a.sked  foi-  and  obtained  the  full 
text  of  the  sjjeech,  all  comment 
was  based  on  news  seiwice  ac¬ 
counts.  Resides  containing  a 
nunil)er  of  inaccuracies,  these 
accounts  flealt  far  more  with  the 
ensuing  conti’oversy  than  with 
what  was  said. 

“Whether  such  near-unani¬ 
mous  idolization  of  a  police  chief 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  nation  is 
I'orhap.s  another  topic  with 

i  DITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


which  the  editorials  writers  and 
columnists  will  one  day  wish  to 
deal.” 

• 

Alabama  Court 
Upholds  Verdict 
Against  Times 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
has  affirmed  a  $500,000  judg¬ 
ment  awarded  Montgomery  Po¬ 
lice  Commissioner  L.  B.  Sullivan 
in  a  libel  suit  against  the 
New  York  Thnes. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  one  of  five 
persons  who  sued  the  Times  be¬ 
cause  of  an  advertisement  it 
published  March  19,  1959,  so¬ 
liciting  funds  for  the  Rev.  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  Jr.  while  the 
Negro  integration  leader  was 
facing  trial  on  a  charge  of  lying 
about  his  income  tax. 

Justice  Robert  B.  Harwood 
wrote  the  opinion  upholding  the 
jury  verdict  in  Montgomery 
County  Circuit  Court. 

The  Times  claimed  it  could 
not  be  sued  in  Alabama  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  doing  business 
there.  The  court  rejected  this 
argument  in  a  59-page  decision, 
stating:  “It  is  clear  under  our 
decisions  that  where  a  non-resi¬ 
dent  prints  a  libel  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  and  dis¬ 
tributes  and  prints  the  libel  in 
Alabama,  a  cause  of  action 
arises  in  Alabama  as  well  as 
in  the  state  publishing  and 
printing  the  libel.” 

Times  attorneys  said  they 
would  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  review 
the  decision. 

Reid  Victorious 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  former  editor 
and  president  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  won  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination  for  Congress 
in  the  26th  Westchester  District 
in  the  primary  election  Sept.  6. 
His  margin  over  Repr.  Edwin 
Dooley  was  3,687  votes.  .Mr. 
Dooley,  a  former  sports  writer 
and  public  relations  counsellor, 
has  announced  his  intention  to 
run  as  an  independent. 

• 

Starts  Third  Career 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Perry  .Maynard  retired  from 
newspapering  20  years  ago  after 
a  25-year  career  in  Southern 
California  journali.sm.  Now  he 
has  retired  again,  this  time  after 
a  2()-year  career  as  a  Deputy 
County  Clerk  in  the  Orange 
County  Courthouse.  Now  67,  he 
plans  to  retire  to  his  desert  home 
in  Yucca  Valley,  Calif.,  and 
write  and  photograph  wildlife 
and  geological  formations. 

for  September  15,  1962 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys  j  NEW  JERSEY  ,  WEEKLY  or  semi- 
I  the  new8|)a|)er— it’s  the  personality  and  .  weekly,  rural  or  suburban.  Plant  un¬ 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  |  necessary.  Box  378,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  insist  on  personal  contact  sellini;.  1  ■  '  -  — 

I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGE2>ICY  ivirw'CotDcu  cc-uvif’cc 

!  P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  ’  NE^SP.APER  SERVICES 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  Features 

Daily  Newspaiier  Properties  _ _ _ _ 

I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif.  I  /-•Rn«cwniJi>«  i-i  with  a. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES  , 
All  neKotiations  in  strict  confidence.  I 
No  public  listinyra.  I 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Ga<lsden,  Alabama 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Bintthamton,  N.  Y.  | 
Establishe<l  1914,  New8pa|>ers  i 

BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  imblicity. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handletl  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Bo.\  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  | 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Aniiheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  nitrht  I 

DIAL  i 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Kalamazoo,  MichiKan.  Phone  349-7422.  , 

IT  DOESN’T  END  —  Our  interest  ; 
doesn’t  end  with  transfer  of  ownership.  | 
We  continue  to  aid  you  to  a  successful 
ojieration.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  I 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riversiile,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Arkansas  $6.>M; 
Colora<lo  S70M:  Illinois  $2.7M;  Iowa  ! 
$45M  &  $68M;  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M  ;  | 
Missi8sii>pi  $135M  ;  Missouri  $65M; 
Nebraska  $20M  &  $5ilM:  Oklahoma  ; 

$3l>M;  Oreiron  $30M  :  So.  Dakota  $20M: 
Texas  $20M  &  $100M;  Washington 

S35M  ;  Wyoming  $39M;  New  England 
?125M:  Midwest  $400M.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  | 
Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas.  ' 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  l>einK  ofTere<l  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  New8pai>er  Serv¬ 
ice  Co..  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave.,  ' 
Panama  City.  Fla. 

ARIZONA  CHAIN  OF  3  WEEKLIES 
County  seat  and  other  towns  locate<l  in  i 
rich  agricultural  and  nriinintt  areas. 
Well-e<iuipi)e<l  shop  in  larKest  city  ami 
other  e<iuipment  in  smaller  town  makes 
excellent  setup  for  fast  (jrowinK  chain. 
Price  2I0M.  substantial  down  payment. 
Qualified  buyers  contact  Val  Kill,  926 
E.  Granada.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  affiliate  of 
Dean  Sellers  and  Cummins  Trust. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive.  Aren  of 

»treat  imtential  growth.  Ade<iuate  plant. 
Gross  $75.000-$'78.000.  Asking  175. OCO  | 
includint;  land  and  building.  ' 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Daily  news- 
paiwr.  Price  under  avernire  gross  Inst  , 
four  years.  Asking  $75,0(10.  Zit'/r  <lown. 

3.  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA.  Pai<l 
weekly  and  shoi)|>er.  Gross  exceeds 
$78,000.  Adeciuate  plant.  Asking 
$4.7. 000,  29%  <lown. 

4.  PACIFIC  NORTHWE.ST.  Paid  week¬ 

ly  anil  shopiier.  Excellent  gross  and 
profit.  Absentee  ownership.  Asking 
$200.(8)0  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywooil  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  NATIONAL  organization. 

Job  Ftg.  Plant  For  Sale 

GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY  —  $200,000 
buys  control  of  new.  mislern  webfed 
otfset-letterpress  plant,  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  business  in  publications  and  circu¬ 
lar  printing ;  gross  currently  increasing 
alsmt  $40%  per  year.  Box  315.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CROSSWORDS.  13  by  13.  with  a 
"Nature”  theme,  are  offered  gratis  for 
daily  (or  weekly)  publication  in  the 
press.  Write:  Teildy  Deputat,  Box  511. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mailing  Lists 

FREE  CAT.  OF  100%,  GTD  LISTS. 
24  hour  service.  Si«e<lco.  Box  68. 
Long  Island  City  4,  N.  Y.  •  ST  4—5922 

Press  Engineers 


Newapa|)er  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

lIOORoss  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  Rlvei’dale  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING-  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service-  -World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brookkvn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  '}  times  @  70c;  2  (9  80c; 
1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion: 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and  or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Plata  2-7050 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Ritom 


Presses  &  Machinery 


TELETYPESETTiai.  Standard  Perfor-  ' 

ator,  serial  Jf3795.  Excellent  operating;  SNwITCH  NG  TO 
condition.  $1,600.00.  Ocean  County 

Leader,  600  Bay  Avenue,  Point  Pleas-  _______ 

ant  ^ach.  New  Jersey.  TWinbrook  OFFSET' 

9-1000.  rr  i-w  wi  i  i  . 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 

roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News-  , 

paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.60,  fob  '  TrflrjP  in  VOUT 

Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B,  "  a>-'c 

SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market  !  .  , 

Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. _  j  entire  present  plant 

EIGHT  POINT  EXCELSIOR  WITH  I  ,  ,  .  , 

MEIMPHIS  BOLD  LINOTYPE  FONT  for  anV  Dart  of  itl 
WITH  USUAL  SORTS.  NEW  CONDI-  »  7  ' 

TION  $700.  ADVOCATE,  BARBADOS, 

B.W.I. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  i  ONTHEI962 
LIQUIDATION  THATCHER 

(Location:  Denver,  Colorado)  | 

MODEL  35,  No.  66,109  PACER 

RANGEMASTER.  with  2  wide  90,  ■  '  ^  ^ 

2  wide  72  ch.  matrs.  6  molds.  quad«  | 

<ler,  blower,  saw. 

MODEL  33,  No.  59.260  r  .  • 

RANGEMASTER.  with  4  wide  72  ch.  :  reatUfing  .  .  . 
ma(;s.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower,  | 

saw.  I 

MODEL  31.  No.  57.931  *  The  completely  new  heavy  duty 

with  4  mai;s,  4  molds,  <iuadder,  ;  prwision  folder  that 

blower,  saw  out-performs  them  all  I 

(2)  MODEL,  8,  Nos.  .i3.7i0  &  53.7(1  .  "pj,g  amazing;  new  “dial  set”  syn- 

ea.  with  3  maRs.  4  molds,  quadder,  chronization  (first  in  the  field) 

blower,  saw.  |  eliminates  waste — simplifies 

MODEL  5,  No.  55,451  '  color  printing —improves  register ! 

with  TTS  keyboanl  &  oi>erating  ' 

unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  detector.  '  •  Rugged  construction — Walk-thru 

I  units — Dynamic  *‘Adju8to-speed’* 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot.  Mar-  drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 

gach  feeder,  AC  motor.  Excellent  con-  |  —  Simple  mechanical  controls, 

dition.)  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  j,,,, 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  ]  INLAND  SALES 


The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
“jaw  tyi>e”  precision  folder  that 
out-performs  them  all  I 

The  amazing;  new  “dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing  —improves  register ! 

Rugged  construction— Walk-thru 
units — Dynamic  “Adjusto-spee<I” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  E<iuip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Stereotype 


WotxJ  Electric  Pot 
Pony  Autoplate,  22-y^'' 
Sta-HI  Master  Former 
Hoe  Monarch  Roller 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 

Wanted  to  Buy 


c-^cc  IIKIITC  Linotypes— Intertypes— Ludlows 

GOSS  UNITS  PRINTCRAFT  REPREBENTATIVES 

4,  5  or  6  Units  end  roll  feed.  AC  136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
drive,  22%"  cut-off.  - - 

l’r®,|pb,e«  UniU,  reels.  22%"  cut-off.  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

I  AG  drives.  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

!  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  stbreu  equiFmInt 

!  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


LUDLOW  MATS.  No.  11.  LIGHT  18, 
24.  36.  48  ROMAN  AND  ITALIC 

CAPS/LC.  KARNAK  INTERMEDI¬ 
ATE  14.  18.  24.  30.  36.  48.  60  PT 
EDEN  LIGHT  14.  18,  24,  30,  36  48 
PT.  ADVOCATE.  BARBADOS,  B.W.I. 

PHOTON  photocomposing  mach.,  fact, 
rebuilt.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9,  10.  11,  12,  14. 
18,  24,  28  lenses.  Amici  rt.-read  prism. 
2  ppr.  mags,  (can  exch.  for  film). 
Matrix  disc  &  style  card  (your  design), 
PHOTON  recommended  maint.  equip. 
&  spares.  Reader  &  converter  for 
Friden  taiie.  Immed.  deliv.  Dramatic 
saving.  Box  405.  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-1TS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Tyi>e  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%*^  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars, 
2-100  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline 
reels.  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors, 
trackage,  turntables  and  switches. 
cated,  Pasadena,  California.  Available 
on  or  about  January  1,  1063.  Will  di¬ 
vide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-C610  TRiangle  7-3871 


GOSS  24-48  page  2.3-9/16"  with  extra 


AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 

Six  unit.  Hoe  Z  pattern.  Fully  equipi>ed 
with  2  double  folders,  web  brake  de¬ 
tectors,  angle  bars,  reels,  belt  tensions, 
double  control  panel,  starting  motor; 
two  100  HP  drive  motors,  22%  inches 
cut-off.  Sliced  36,000. 

ALSO  FOR  SALE:  (Tomplete  Wood 
Auto  Plate  casting  equipment  for  use 
with  aliove  press.  Casting  equipment 
now  being  used  with  no-pack  mat  op¬ 
eration.  Six  ton  Wood  electric  remelt 
furnace  also  for  sale. 

Quantity  of  Intertype  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  with  electric  pots,  models  B  and 
C  included  in  sale.  Call  or  write  Nick 
Rigas,  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  80 
Varick  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
worth  6-3000. 

NEW  COLE  CPUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OB  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22% " 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16" 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22% " 

Goss  Enclosed  Router  23-9/16* 

Goss  Open  Router  22% " 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
Hess  &  Barker  Rotary  Shaver 
Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  45-C 
A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


2  Sets  of  Triplets 
seek  a  new  home 

I  3  Wood  Autoplates-  all  automatic,  one 
heavy  duty  unit 
j  3  Wood  Autoplate  Shavers 
I  Source:  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
Prime  mechanical  condition, 
immaculate  maintenance 
For  22% "  sheet  cut-off 

i  Priced  to  Sell  I 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc. 

I  3312  North  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER,  glass  en¬ 
closed.  For  21  %"  eut-off  plates,  or 
combination  21%* — 22%"  cut-off.  Also 
Mat  Finaltrim. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA  COURIER 
P.  O.  Box  520,  Champaign,  Illinois 

MULTIFACED  TTS  PERFORATOR 
#TP  22  in  good  condition.  Writ*  or 
call  John  J.  Borghi,  660  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  21,  N.  Y.;  Telephone  Te 


LUDLOW  MATS  TEMPO  HEAVY 
CONDENSED  48-72  PT  CAPS/LC  OR 
FRANKLIN  GOTHIC  EXTRA  C»N- 
DENSE!).  ALSO  24-60  PT  TEMPO 
HEAVY  CONDENSED  ITALK/S.  AD¬ 
VOCATE,  BARBADOS,  B.  W.  I. 

W'ANTED  —  INSERTION  MACHINE. 
Newspaper  publisher  seeks  fast,  auto¬ 
mated  equipment  for  inserting  un¬ 
folded  advertising  sheets  in  tabloid 
newspaper.  Any  information  or  sug¬ 
gested  sources  appreciaterl.  Box  426, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


To  indicate  location  without  specific  identification,  use 
E  &  P’s  regional  chart  in  your  advertising  copy. 


color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  %  DUPLEX  PRESSES  FOR  SALE  —  1 

fold:  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive:  Model  “A”,  Serial  No.  1095;  and  1 

Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete  Model  “E”,  Serial  No.  1023.  Both 

stereo.  presses  have  been  under  GOSS  Service 


Region  1— NEW  ENGLAND: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 

Region  2— MIDDLE  ATLANTIC: 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Region  3— EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL: 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

Region  A — WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL: 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

Region  5— SOUTH  ATUNTIC: 
Delaware 
Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 
Virginia 


Region  5— (CONTINUED) 

West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Region  6— EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

Region  7— WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL; 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Region  8— MOUNTAIN  STATES: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Region  9— PACIFIC  STATES: 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


ACCOUNTING  SUPERVISOR  —  Job 
open  now  on  Connecticut  ABC  «laily 
under  20-M  for  experienced  man  or 
woman  with  knowledge  of  machine 
accounting.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  range.  Box  445,  Eclitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Kansas 
needs  top  manager,  strong  on  ad  sales, 
circulation  builder,  meets  public  well. 
Minimum  $7800,  potential  $12,000. 
Must  know  Porte,  have  knowledge  of 
back  shop,  nee<l  not  be  printer.  Here 
is  e.xoellent  opportunity  for  capable 
young  man  who  wants  to  run  own 
show.  No  capital  necessary.  Financial 
interest  available,  if  desired.  Sen<l  com¬ 
plete  resume  first  letter,  including  pic¬ 
ture.  David  H.  Clymer,  Box  33, 
El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT,  skille<l  in 
all  phases  of  advertising,  qualifietl  to 
write  some  news-  enthusiastic  and  am¬ 
bitious  to  help  build  chain  of  four 
suburban  Wisconsin  weeklies  into  ma¬ 
jor  oiieration.  Goo<l  income,  strwk 
participation  nvnilable  in  fast-growing 
corporation.  Write  Box  13.5,  K<litor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

DISTRICT  SUPERVLSOR  for  evening 
and  Sunday  in  Southern  California. 
Permanent  imsition  in  growing  area. 
Send  resume  and  picture.  Box  370, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGF7R  small  aft¬ 
ernoon  nn<l  Sunday  morning  paiier. 
Goo<l  salary  anil  l)onus.  Full  references. 
Box  403,  Tklitor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
good  district  su|>ervisor.  Must  have  the 
ambition  and  the  know-how  to  take 
over  as  Circulation  Manager  after  a 
trial  iierio<l.  Goo<l  pay,  good  climate, 
good  l)enefita.  Box  406,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  for 
growing  afterncam  pai>er — Region  2. 
Must  l>e  thoroughly  exiierienced  in 
Home  Delivery.  Carrier  Boy  Pnimo- 
tions,  etc.  Gtaal  salary,  car  allowance 
and  company  lienefits  -  a  goo<l  opiior- 
tunity  for  the  right  man!  All  details, 
salary  re(|uire<I  in  first  letter,  please. 
Box  453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

interesting  and  CHALLENGING 
opportunity  for  right  man  under  40 
who  is  free  to  travel.  We  are  looking 
for  a  man  with  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motional  experience.  Your  reply  treate<l 
confidentially:  our  employees  know  of 
this  ad.  Box  434,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

C.lassified  Advertising 

ASSISTANT  Phone  Room  Supeiwisor 
to  work  with  present  suiwrvisor  until 
her  retiremen*  next  year.  Staff  of  20. 
The  i)erson  we  are  looking  for  may 
now  lie  su))er\’isor  on  a  smaller  pa|>er 
or  an  assistent  supervisor  on  a  larger 
paper.  Write  in  confidence  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Charlotte  Observer 
and  (  harlotte  News,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

SALKSM.\N,  strong  on  clas8ifie<l  dis¬ 
play  layout.  Kstal)!i8he<l  territory  with 
hijrh  i*t»ieTitial.  Married  man  with  at 
wast  two  to  three  years*  experience. 
Salary  -i-  >K>nus.  Car  expense.  Frinpre 
benefits.  N.  J.  daily,  N,  Y.  metro- 
iwlitan  area.  Box  449,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMAN  exi>erience<l  in  clas- 
sinwl  .'rllinft,  proof  readinf?,  record 
kcepinp-.  hillinff.  Imme<liate  opening* 
Permanent.  Excellent  workinj?  condi¬ 
tions.  resume,  references,  salary 

require:  «ent8.  Chicatfo  Daily  Law  Bul¬ 
letin,  'H  North  LaSalle  St.,  ChicaRo  2, 

_ _  f display  Advertising 

\N  OR  SALESWOMEN  — 
aftern-:  >n  dady,  20,000.  Permanent  po- 
sition  '^‘trerintf  excellent  opportunity  to 
exi>p)  i)eraon.  The  Daily  Prog¬ 

ress.  (  harlottesville.  Virginia. 


Display  Advertising  | 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an  0|>ening 
for  versatile,  exiierienced  advertising 
salesman.  Good  layout  ability  and  a 
proven  record  on  new  business  and 
overall  lineage  productions  are  impor¬ 
tant.  Expanding  market  area.  Job 
offers  excellent  opiiortunity,  employee 
lienefits.  Send  detailed  exiierienee  and  I 
!  Iiersonal  data  resume  to:  i 

!  Personnel  Dept. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  C.<Kid  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Could  lead  to  top 
\  job  on  6-day  (Region  31  evening  paiier  ; 
1  if  initiative  is  shown.  Salary  is  nego- 
I  tiable.  Write  Box  444,  Eillfor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  . 

AWARD  -  WINNING  offset  weekly, 
4,500  circulation  class,  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  (but  not  high-pressure)  ad  man 
I  whose  layouts  and  imaginative  n|i- 
i  proach  will  enable  paiier  to  attain  its 
I  sales  iKitential.  Challenging  opiHirtu- 
nity  in  growing  semi-rural  Region  5. 

I  Write  fully  to:  Bo.x  425,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
display  salesman  on  aggressive,  grow¬ 
ing  county  seat  daily  in  beauty  siiot 
of  the  Northwest.  Must  tie  highly 
motivated  salesman :  need  not  have 
layout  talent  as  iinsluction  department 
takes  over  most  of  layout  res|ionsi- 
bility.  High  earning  iHitential.  Please 
give  complete  resume  of  eilucation  and 
e.xiierience.  together  with  references  in 
letter  to  M.  I).  Glover,  Publisher, 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington. 

DISPIJVY  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
MAN  for  Upiier  Midwest  daily  of 
35,000  circulation  in  50,000  population 
city.  Must  have  some  experience.  Fine 
living  conditions  (college  town),  goo<l 
starting  salary  plus  liberal  incentive 
pay  program,  car  allowance,  profit 
sharing  plan,  insurance  program.  Give 
full  details,  including  salary  expecta¬ 
tion,  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  440, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PTNE  OPPORTUNITY  for  man  in 
lovely  So.  Minn,  city  of  19.000.  Com¬ 
pany-paid  ins.  program,  good  starting 
salary  -|-  lionus-incentive  program, 
other  extras.  Start  Oct.  1.  Write: 
Charles  Barrus,  Tribune,  Alliert  Lea, 
Minn. 

PROFESSIONAL 
3-Pnpcr  group  on  booming  Eastern 
Shore  (Md.  &  Del.)  neeils  a  real  "pro” 
to  keep  up  with  booming  advertising 
and  news.  If  you  can  make  crisp  lay¬ 
outs,  know  hot  metal,  use  a  camera, 
get  in  touch  with  Bud  Hutton,  News- 
Times,  Inc.,  Fe<lernlsburg,  Md.,  and  if 
you’re  a  real,  real  “pro,”  there’s  an 
executive  news-.advertising  job  ofien, 
too ! 

YOUNG  MAN  with  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  who  is  ready  to  move  up. 
Must  know  layout  and  small  account 
selling.  Lilieral  Isinus  monthly.  Prefer 
midwest  trained.  Excellent  opiiortunity 
for  future  management.  Call  or  write 
for  interview.  David  H.  Clymer,  El 
Dorado,  Kansas,  Times. 

Editorial 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  —  General 
assignments  reporter  and  Society  e<1i- 
tor.  Exi)erience  a  must.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  younff  climbers.  Progressive 
P.M.  daily  in  progressive  city  of  28.- 
000.  Climate  unequalle<l  anywhere. 
Hunting,  fishing  nearby.  Full  back¬ 
ground.  experienced,  salary  expecte<l. 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  Henry  Mathews, 
Current-Argus,  Carlsbad.  N.  M. 


COMBINATION  SPORTS  —  general 
reprter,  5-day  morning  tabloid.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  DAILY  NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo. 

STEADY,  MATURE  young  deskman 
with  i>otential  for  city  editor's  si>ot 
on  8,000  daily  in  growing,  aggressive 
group.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS-GENERAL  REPORTER.  Pre¬ 
fer  ambitions  young  man  with  journal¬ 
ism  education  or  newsroom  ex|>erience. 
Write  full  details,  including  salary 
reciuire<].  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

COPYREADER.  exi)erience<l;  top  pay: 
pension  and  other  I)enefit8.  Herbert 
Moss,  News  FM..  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

DESK  MAN  3-<lay  Conn,  daily.  Ex- 
I)erience<l  in  head  writing.  e<liting.  re¬ 
write.  Send  full  details  In  first  letter, 
starting  salary.  Box  3S0.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  OF  CALIF.  DAILY  newls 
under-4(^  assistant  share  news  develoi>- 
ment,  e<lit,  reiM)rt.  write.  iH>88ibly  in¬ 
cluding  lighter-vein  column  local  scene. 
Should  have  city  e<litor  or  comparable 
ex|>erience.  25M  or  more.  High  output 
pr^Mlucer  with  questioning,  interpreta¬ 
tive  attitiale  is  ofTere<l  8coi>e  for  imag¬ 
ination.  judgment.  Send  resume,  salary 
re<iuirement  in  comi)lete  confidence  to 
Box  363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW'S  PA  PER  WOMAN,  preferably 
journalism  gra<luate.  nee<le<l  by  Glol>e 
(Arizona)  Record  named  state's  out¬ 
standing  weekly  this  year.  Young 
woman  preferre<l  to  start  as  general 
assignment  reiK>rter  and  work  into 
women’s  e<litorship.  We’re  moving  our 
present  women’s  eilitor  up.  GcmxI  o|>- 
portunity  to  work  with  young,  award¬ 
winning  staff  in  pleasant  variety  of 
activity  including  photography,  general 
news,  features,  social  an<l  church  news. 
Starting  salary  $.30  to  $65.  <iei>ending 
u|M)n  ext>erience,  ability.  Raises  in  30. 
60  and  90  days  if  you  can  do  the  job. 
Group  insurance  available,  auto  mile¬ 
age.  one-week  paid  vacation  in  one 
year;  two  weeks  after  two  years :  three 
weeks  after  five  years.  Submit  resume, 
clippings,  marital  status,  references, 
availability  to:  Don  Nelson.  News  Eil¬ 
itor.  Box  31.  G]oI>e,  Arizona. 

NORTHERN  VERMONT  DAILY  seeks 
roving  photo-reporter  for  five-two  re¬ 
sort  area.  Must  be  able  to  work  on 
ow'n.  Give  full  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  358.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS-DESKMEN  for  expand¬ 
ing  New  England  daily.  Pleasant  com¬ 
munity:  good  opportunities  for  talentecl 
workers.  Box  3H9,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  DAILY  seeks  sports  writer. 
Box  396,  Editor  &  Publisher 

CHALLENGE  for  young  reporter.  Off¬ 
set  weekly,  courageous  both  e<]itorially 
and  ty|)ographicaily.  Stimulating  per¬ 
manent  s|)ot  on  national  prize-winner 
in  pleasant  ex-urban  lake  area.  Prefer 
J-grad,  man  or  woman.  Times,  Forest 
Lake,  Minn. 

AREA  EDITOR  —  young  man  (or 
w’oman)  with  editing,  layout  experi¬ 
ence,  to  head  department  consisting  of 
one  assistant,  3  bureaus,  25  corre¬ 
spondents.  for  aggressive  Lake  Erie 
daily.  Vital,  competitive  job  requires 
fast-moving  self-starter.  Two  to  5-page 
section  daily  inclu<ling  second  front. 
Managing  Ed..  Samlusky  (Ohio)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

CITY  DE.‘SK — group  of  Illinois  dailies 
has  oi>enings  for  comi>etent  reporters. 
^perience<l  or  qualifie<l  beginners. 
University  towns,  competitive  pay 
scales.  Prefer  mid-w’esterners.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  J.  C.  Schweitzer,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  New8pai>er8,  Decatur,  III., 
giving  full  details. 

EDITOR  for  top-rated  Tenn.  weekly. 
Want  newsman  capable  of  handling 
stories  accurately  and  well.  Give  back¬ 
ground,  salary  needs  and  personal  in¬ 
formation.  Box  409,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  EDITOR-  -National  Business  Magazine: 
heavy  copy  experience:  5-figure  salary; 
state  age,  experience  &  salary.  Box 
EP.  535,  125  W.  41  St.,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  13.500  daily.  Write  D.  Grandon, 
The  Gazette,  Sterling.  Ill. 

I  J-GRADU ATE.  ^  with  or  without  expe- 
I  rience,  for  medium  Midwest  daily. 
Pleasant  community.  Box  401,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LIVELY.  SMALL,  P.M.  DAILY  has 
1  opening  for  energetic  versatile  re- 
1  porter.  SiKjrts,  general  news.  Write 
fully.  Dispatch.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

NEEDED  NOW  —  Young  man  with 
I  some  ex|)erience  for  all-around  report- 
I  ing  on  expanding  quality  weekly  in 
I  pleasant  New  Jersey  town.  Can  move 
up  quickly.  Salary  oi>en.  Box  407, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  by  six- 
I  «lay  afternot>n  Iowa  prize-winning 
'  5,0(10  daily.  W'rite  Box  399,  E<litor  it 
I  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR  S|>end  week  devel¬ 
oping  bright  features,  picture  layouts. 

<  then  head  staff  laying  out  24,000  (4- 
I  section)  Sunday  pai>er. 

WOMF^N’S  EDITOR  Young  gal  with 
I  ideas,  strong  on  local  features,  with  an 
eye  for  layout  and  willing  to  learn. 
j)aily  and  Sun<lay.  Sen<l  resume,  sam- 
I  i)les.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 

WE  NEED  A  WOMEN’S  EDITOR— 

I  ours  is  retiring.  An  imaginative, 

I  cheery,  tactful  young  woman  who  likes 
I>eople  and  can  write  well  will  find  a 
])leasant.  remunerative  job  here  with 
all  the  l»enefita  that  go  with  our  pro- 
I  gressive.  friendly  community.  Write 
i  Eilitor.  Fort  Dislge  Messenger,  Fort 
Dislge,  Iowa. 

COUNTY  COURTHOUSE  iKilitical 
writer  for  Region  3  six-ilay  evening 
paper.  Prefer  marrieil  man  with  1-3 
years'  exi>erience.  Challenging  position 
for  right  i>er8on.  Box  447,  Fxlitor  Si 
Publisher. 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Region  2  afternoon  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job.  ,5-day  work  week.  Pay 
commensurate  with  ex|)erlence  and 
training.  Tell  all  in  letter  to  Bo.x  458, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  RE- 
1  PORTER.  California  small  daily.  Big 
I  future.  Box  423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DESKMAN — Region  4  morning  pai»er 
I  neeils  alert  young  man  with  some  ex- 
,  i»erience,  preferably  on  desk,  for  night 
;  desk  si>ot.  Box  427,  Eilitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

I  DF^SK  MAN  WANTED  for  7-<lay  New 
I  Jersey  daily.  37*/^  hours,  top  fringes. 

Only  exi>erience<l  apply.  Box  450, 

I  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I  EDITOR  OF  DAILY 

I  Handle  most  news  and  writing:  ma- 
1  turity,  constancy  required:  opportu¬ 
nity  to  understudy  publisher;  progres¬ 
sive.  growing  pai>€r.  Dakota’s  prettiest, 
friendliest  small  city;  county  seat;  col¬ 
lege  town.  Apply  Eilward  C.  (k)chrane. 
publisher,  Times-Record,  Valley  City, 
N.  D. 

j  BDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  WANTED— 
j  b^inner  only.  Handle  all  phases  of 
e<litorial  duties.  Contact:  Food  Mart 
NeNvs,  :{33  No.  Michit(«n,  ChicaKO  2. 
III. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  -  DESK- 
MAN  for  Connecticut  A.M.  daily. 
Variety  of  assiRnments — inside  and 
outside.  E.xperience  with  copy  editing 
and  heads  helpful.  Fine  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  employee  benefits.  Etiitor, 
Record,  Meriden,  Conn, 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ED.  Some  newspaiier  experience  desira¬ 
ble.  N.  J.  daily  in  N.  Y.  metropolitan 
area  Box  451,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 

Mechanical 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter-  | 
photoirrapher  on  expanding  county  seat  . 
daily  in  beauty  spot  of  the  Northwest.  I 
Ehicellent  opportunity  for  fcaining  ex-  I 
perience  and  improving  ability  while  j 
receivinit  top  salary.  Outline  experi-  i 
ence  and  education  in  first  letter  to  ! 
M.  D.  Glover.  Publisher,  Skagit  Val-  i 
ley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon,  WashinR-  ; 
ton. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  —  for  5000 
Western  New  York  afternoon  daily.  | 
Ideal  opportunity  for  experience  in  all  | 
phases  of  news  room.  Write  (tlvinir  | 
education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
I>ected  to  John  W.  Sanford.  Manafring 
Bklitor.  Wellsville  Daily  Re|>orter, 
Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  women's 
news  staff  for  woman  with  newspaper 
backirround.  Pleasant  workinyr  condi¬ 
tions.  fringe  benefits,  40-hour  week. 
Apply  Helen  HaKKie.  The  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  588,  Lincoln  1,  Nebraska. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  metropolitan  ex- 
I)erience  preferred,  for  university  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  as  supervisor  of  campus 
mominir  daily.  Bachelor  deirree  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  $8. SCO.  Box  441,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GIRL  with  rural  or  small-town  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  wanted  as  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  on  medium-size<l  Ohio  daily. 
Congenial  working  conditions  in  at¬ 
tractive  Allege  town.  Write  Box  438, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  COUNTY  SEAT 
Weekly  needs  wide-awake  J-grad  or 
reporter  with  some  training  to  cover 
all  types  of  news.  Good  pay.  Job  o|)en 
now!  Bill  Wilmot,  Gazette.  Colfax, 
Wash. 


prize:- WINNING  morning  newspaper 
in  Region  8  has  opening  for  beginning 
reporter.  Please  give  full  details  of 
education,  background,  personal  inter¬ 
ests  and  area  professional  interests  to 
Box  400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  RADIO  NEWS  WRITER  for  New 
j  Jersey  station.  Voice  optional.  Con- 
.  aider  beginner.  Box  448,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER.  intereste<l  in  government 
I  and  politics,  with  at  least  three  years’ 
exjterience.  Lively  morning  paiwr, 
60,000  plus,  offers  goo<l  pay.  itension  j 
and  other  benefits.  Region  3.  Write  ! 
'  fully  to  Box  455,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  j 


SPORTS  i 

COPYREADER  for  metropolitan  dally,  Region  2:  an  experienced  copy  editor  J 
who  has  a  good  backkground  In  sports  Is  needed  for  this  competitive  spot. 
Some  college  preferred.  Please  send  complete  resume  Including  education, 
experience  and  salary  desired  to  Box  459,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

yilllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllll!lll||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||illlll!l!|^^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  |! 
I  Order  Blank  |  i 

I  Name _  % 

1  Address _  1 

m  City _ Zone _ State _  | 

g  Classification _  g  j 

I  COPY _  I  i 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  m 

g  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  1 

m  Mail  to:  S 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y.  | 
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REPORTER,  cxjierienced,  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  clean  copy  tapidly  and  wants  to 
make  a  long-time  connection  with  a 
sound,  progressive  publishing  firm.  To 
the  right  individual  we  can  offer  a 
splendid  opiiortunity  at  better-than- 
average  non-metropolitan  pay  -f  fringe 
benefits.  Please  air-mail  replies  to: 
Editor,  Daily  Monitor-Leader,  Mount 
Clemens,  Michigan. 


RE’PORTER — with  exiierience  in  cov¬ 
ering  iralice,  courts,  fires,  wanted  for 
Central  Virginia  morning  newspaiier. 
Five-day.  4(;-hour  work  week,  nu¬ 
merous  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  Region 
5  applicants.  Box  408,  Ekiitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


SCIENCE 

MEDICINE 

EDUCATION 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  man  to 
cover  the  science-medicine-exiucation 
beat.  We  are  a  metropolitan  newspaiier 
in  Region  2.  The  pay  is  gooxi  and 
will  get  better.  If  you  have  exiieri- 
ence  and  think  you  qualify  write  to 
Box  41 1,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


See  ad  entitled — "Professional”  under 
"Help  WantexI — Display  Advertising.” 


SPORTS  EDITOR  capable  anxi  affable  : 
exiierience  to  include  writing  siiorts 
column,  iloing  page  layout  anxI  cover¬ 
ing  athletic  events  on  the  high  schxml, 
college  and  professional  level.  Write 
qualifications,  stating  salary  desireil. 
■The  Daily  Recorxl,  Strouxishurg,  Pa. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  xiaily. 
Heavy  high  school  and  junior  college 
siiorts.  Some  general  news  anxi  feature 
writing  assignments.  Use  of  camera 
imiKxrtant.  Prefer  mixlwest  trainexl.  Po¬ 
sition  o|)en  now.  Call  or  write  for 
interview.  Davixl  H.  Clymer,  El  Dor- 
axlo.  Kansas,  Times. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  KiM  Texas 
xiaily.  Heavy  on  area  anxi  Ixxcal  high 
schxKxl  simrts.  Know  page  layout  anxi 
able  to  fill  on  news  xlesk  in  emergency. 
Write  Box  4.30,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  50,000  PM- 
Sunxlay  in  Region  4.  Shouixl  he  real 
"pro”  with  top-notch  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  to  join  aggressive  staff.  SenxI 
resume,  photo,  samples  anxi  salary 
neexis  to  Box  392,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WE’VE  BEEN  RAIDED!  Some  of  top 
paiiers  in  the  nation  like  our  men 
anxi  the  training  they’ve  had.  If  you 
have  the  exiucation  anxi  experience  to 
move  up  to  xleskman,  re|)orter  or  hu- 
reauman  on  our  lively  Region  2  morn¬ 
ing  pai>er,  away  from  the  biggest 
cities,  at  $127-plus  per  week  for  jour¬ 
neymen.  write  Box  288,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  progressive  New 
England  morning  daily.  Experience 
with  wirephoto  anxi  TTS  tape  essen¬ 
tial.  Friendly  community  of  50,000. 
Circulation  18,000.  Elxcellent  employee 
benefits.  Box  457,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  WANTED  immexliately 
on  six-<lay  Ohio  x»>llege  town  newspa¬ 
per  of  18,000.  Shouixl  have  had  some 
exi>erienx%  in  the  various  xlesk  xluties. 
The  Athens  Messenger.  Athens.  Ohio. 


WIRE-NEWS  EDITOR  neexlexl  on 
growing  (16-M)  daily  in  bxioming  com¬ 
munity.  Region  8.  Congenial  staff — 
best  climate.  Write  Box  446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
mechanical  superintenxient  with  knowl- 
exlge  of  coixl  type  operatixm  fx>r  xiaily 
in  Region  1,  circulation  30,000.  Box 
4.33,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREX)  helper  on  Hoe 
semi.  Give  full  iletails.  Suburban 
Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  37,  Arvaxla, 
Colorado. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  medi- 
um-sizexi  Midwest  p.m.  xiaily  running 
large  volume.  This  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  unusual  man  who  has 
a  recorxl  of  cost-cutting  and  able  axl- 
ministration.  Salary  range  $15,0Uli 
plus.  Reply  only  if  you  have  haxi 
managerial  exi>erience  for  all  mechani¬ 
cal  xlepartments  anxi  believe  you  can 
lower  page  man-hours  for  a  cxiopera- 
tive.  aggressive  management.  Bx>x  428, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


MANAGER  PHOTO  DEPARTMEINT. 
Exiieriencexl  in  all  phases  of  newspaiier 
photx>graphy  anxi  ability  to  suiiervise 
our  rexiuisites.  Unusual  opiiortunity  to 
join  expanxiing  newspaixers  in  growing 
area  lx>catexl  in  Region  5,  GxmmI  salary 
-j-  top  employee’s  benefits.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  formal  training,  work  e.\|>erience 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  442,  Ekii¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

to  join  well-rounxlexl.  hnrxi-hitting 
photo  staff.  Man  we  seek  must  be 
youthful,  energetic  anxi  talentexi,  expe- 
riencexl  in  black  anxi  white  anxi  color. 
Job  offers  variety  anxi  challenge  in  an 
exciting  picture  area.  Some  college 
training  preferrexl,  but  will  consixier 
all  applications.  Senxl  letter  with  com¬ 
plete  xletails,  exiucation  anxi  wxirk  expe¬ 
rience.  Please  senxl  clips,  but  not 
photos. 

Personnel  Department 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


Promotion 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

A  self-starter,  exiieriencexl  in  copy- 
writing  anxi  layout.  Must  have  proven 
talents  in  sales  promotion  anxi  creative 
thought.  Agency  backgrounxl  would  be 
helpful. 

We  want  an  exiieriencexl  man  who 
can  develop  anxi  xlirect  all  jihases  of 
newspaiier  promotion,  public  relations 
and  research.  Must  have  the  inner 
xlrive  to  want  to  accomplish  anxi  build. 

This  is  a  top  opportunity  with  one 
of  the  most  prxigressive  anxi  well-re- 
siiectexl  medium-sizexl  xiailies  (including 
Sunday)  in  Region  2. 

Write  full  xletails,  with  salary  range 
to  Box  385,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  for  non-profit 
health  organization  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Eklit  news  letter  anxi  assist  na¬ 
tional  PR  agency.  $8,000.  Bxix  395' 
Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


#2  MAN  in  Northeast  college  informa¬ 
tion  services  office.  Prepare  s|)Ot  aM 
depth  news  features  anxi  assist  wi'J 
publications.  Give  complete  backgrounxl 
anxi  salary  requirements  first  letter. 
Box  360,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Mechanical 

WANTED:  All-arounxl  back  shop  man 
to  become  xximposing  room  foreman. 
Requirements:  experience  and  know¬ 
how  in  mechanical  departments,  gxxxl 
ideas  about  efficiency  anxi  practical  su¬ 
pervision.  West  coast  Ixication,  gxioxl 
working  and  living  conxlitions,  and 
outstanding  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Give  training,  experience,  backgrounxl, 
salary,  in  letter  to  Box  335,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


Ebxclusive  “NER”  lists  hunxlrexls  of  cur¬ 
rent  $7,000-$35,000  Executive  isisitioiu- 
Get  free  copy.  Write  National  EmpW" 
ment  Rejiorts,  105  W.  Axiams,  830-5. 
Chicago  .3. 


EailTOR-MANAGERS  for  branch 
lie  relations  offices  being  cstablisw” 
Regions  1.  2,  3  &  5.  Self-icsponsj^ 
status,  attractive  associations; 
increasing  remuneration.  College  o*' 
ternity  alumni  preferrexl.  Senxl  ph®*" 
full  resume.  Box  332,  Ekiitor  4  rue- 
lisher. 
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EDI 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


FOR  SALE:  "Pocketful  of  Miracles." 
My  forte  is  creativity.  Seven  first  pro¬ 
motion  awards ;  several  originals  now- 
in  use  throughout  U.  S.  Complete  ad¬ 
vertising  backRround,  18  years'  ad¬ 
ministrative.  S^k  promotion  or  ad- 
vertisinK  job.  Resume  on  request. 
Ralph  Sides.  RD  1,  Holtwood,  Pa. 

LABOR  NEGOTIATOR  and  industrial 
relations  manaxer  with  twenty  years' 
exi>erience  available  for  consideration. 
Familiar  with  all  phases  of  union  and 
IKTsonnel  activities.  Holds  A.B.  and 
M.A.  deirrees  an<l  exi>erienced  instruc¬ 
tor  on  lolleire  faculty.  Has  excellent 
references  and  is  available  for  inter¬ 
views.  Box  432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  39.  mar¬ 
ried.  Fifteen  years'  with  same  pub¬ 
lisher  wants  to  relocate.  Available 
after  reasonable  notice  to  ]>ubli8her. 
Box  418.  E<litur  &  Publisher. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  Circulation 
ManaKer  experience<l  in  all  phases  of 
department — sales,  promotion,  trainini; 
profframs,  mailintt  office,  transporta¬ 
tion.  |)er8onnel  and  labor.  Personally 
worked  from  part-time  mailer  to  Cir¬ 
culation  Director.  Five  to  300-M  pa- 
liers.  Under  50  years  of  aire.  Resume 
u|K)n  reiiuest.  Box  419,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN  with  i  HOME  ECONOMIST  with  7  years'  ex-  ' 
12  years  all  phases  metropolitan  and  i  |)erience  in  foo<l  field  and  as  foo<l  editor  I 
me<lium  dailies,  now  writini?  for  major  j  of  metropolitan  daily  desires  foo<l  edi-  ! 
national  mairazines,  seeks  top  ix>st  as  tor's  job  on  East  Coast.  SinKlo,  aKC  30,  ! 
e<litoriai  page  eclitor  or  associate  e<li-  I  B.S.  degree.  Excellent  references.  Box  | 
tor.  Box  336.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  420,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
proven  record  <lesires  change.  Chart 
Regions  1,  2  &  .I.  Resume,  references 
cm  reciuest.  Box  .353,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

YOUNG.  YET  EXPERIENCED  circu¬ 
lation  su|>ervi8or  with  one  of  the 
largest  midwestern  newspai>ers  ilesires 
location  in  Southern  California.  Per¬ 
sonable.  intelligent  with  a  record  of 
steady  |)erformance8  in  comiietitive 
market.  Box  4.39,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CAN  YOU  USE  1.3  YEARS'  solid  ex- 
lerience?  Comiwtitive,  combination, 
IMO.OOO  |)Iu8  dailies  —sales  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Classifies!  Manager,  .39.  family, 
down  to  earth  ability  to  take  over  or 
seive  as  back  stop  for  your  top  man. 
Box  454.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Correspon  dents 

CAPE  CANAVERAL 

Have  your  own  "man  at  the  Caire." 
Man-wife  team,  5  yrs.'  exi>erience  cov- 
ering  missiles  and  space  for  metro, 
dailies,  trade  mags,  gen.  circ.  mags, 
radio.  Fully  accrediterl.  Features, 
nometowners.  news,  broadcasts.  Chris 
Butler.  Spaceiiort  News  Service.  507 
Orange  Ave.,  Merritt  Island.  Fla. 

_ _ Clisplay  Advertising _ 

AD  MANAGER  with  14  years  in  sales 
and  management,  including  offset, 
available  for  top  opportunity  requiring 
mature  leadership  and  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background,  education,  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Florida,  but  future 
comes  first.  Box  ,339.  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

tired  EXPERIMENTING?  Ad  direc- 
or-manager,  believes  in  aggressive, 
alert,  forceful  sales  techniques  Desire 
relocate  west :  permanent.  Write  all  to 
Box  .369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ _  Editorial 

’^editors  &  REPORTERS** 

ationni  clearing  house  for  comi>etent 
person  nel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charire 
Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
-R  w personnel  (Agency) 
ab  W.  4..  St.,  New  York  Oxford  7-6728 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  —  (woman) 
crisp  editing,  top  layout  talent,  lively 
heails.  Fashions,  food,  features,  col¬ 
umnist.  Experiencetl  with  wire,  front 
page  make-up.  College,  single,  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  after  severence  notice. 
Box  341,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 

COLUMNIST  —  weekly  (or  semi), 
monthly  (or  semi) — "Homey"  interest¬ 
ing  New  York  column  by  able,  exiieri- 
encerl  journalist  with  nationally-known 
name.  Box  316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  AN  EDITOR? 
REPORTE'R,  '29.  nine  years'  experi¬ 
ence  metroiiolitan  and  suburban  pa¬ 
pers  including  all  big-city  beats  and 
IVi  years  on  one  of  "top  10,"  wants 
job  as  managing  or  city  e<litor  on 
small  daily.  Writer  of  many  exclu¬ 
sives  publishe<l  nationally  and  world¬ 
wide  via  wires.  Some  desk  exiierience. 
Family  man.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
327,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

j  NEWSMAN  now  resixmsihle  iiost 
abroad  anxious  return  U.S.  job  where 
reiKirting,  rewriting,  eiliting  exiieri- 
ence,  news  judgment,  needed,  appre- 
ciate<l.  Consider  any  offer  with  future. 
Marrieil,  college,  veteran,  early  308. 
Box  ,352,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  WORK  FREE  1  week  during 
late  fall  vacation  if  offer  seems  right. 
No  loss  to  you  if  we  don't  click.  14 
years'  solid  desk  exjierience  4-edition 
daily.  Heavy  pressure  commonplace.  No 
hurry  to  change.  Box  344,  E<litur  & 
Publisher. 

E'DITOR,  currently  resimnsible  for  all 
departments  of  national  business  maga¬ 
zine  (not  trade),  now  wishes  to  devote 
full  time  to  business  e<liting  and/or 
writing.  .3-figure  salary.  Box  368,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  Missouri 
I  graduate,  veteran,  seeks  greener  grass, 
j  Box  388,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

I  FEATURE  WRITER  (Female)— iteople. 
places,  liook  reviews,  by-line<l  theatre 
reviews.  Five  years'  exiierience.  Box 
394.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORK  and  challenge  my  meat! 
On  daily  doing  features,  e<liting,  head¬ 
lines,  women's  pages;  A.B.  Jour.  M. 
Ed.;  Teaching  and  travel  background; 
Have  car,  will  relocate  happily.  Box 
.381,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  B.A.  in  Pol- 
Sci.,  experience  in  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  wire  field,  seeks  challenging 
position  with  chance  to  grow.  Salary 
not  most  important  factor  if  job  has 
ix>tential.  Write  367,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

BEGINNING  Re|)orter  -  Photographer, 
woman,  '59  J-graduate,  wants  weekly 
or  small  daily  work  Seattle  or  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Box  346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR.  ,30M 
class,  now  at  i)olicy  level  in  Rovern^ 
ment,  ready  to  develop  permanent 
career  on  a  newspaper  in  a  challentrinK 
market  area.  Box  416,  Bditor  &  Pulv 
lisher. 

FINANCIAL  or  Educational  beat  de¬ 
sired  by  experienced  newsman.  Six 
years'  new8pai>er  experience  as  general 
assignment  reporter,  feature  writer  and 
photofcrapher.  Seeks  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  on  permanent  job  with  future. 
Stjrmied  on  present  job.  Single.  33,  BS, 
SDX,  Veteran.  Can  relocate.  Box  308, 
Eiditor  &.  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C.,  News.  PR  or  | 
Trade  position.  Establisheil  newsman, 
33.  Box  402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YES,  MR.  EDITOR,  there  is  a  Ktxxl 
re|>orter.  Nosy  yountr  J-Krad  with  ex|)e- 
rience  in  general  news,  photos,  fea-  I 
tures.  Seeks  challen}?e.  optx>rtunity  for 
advancement.  Box  422,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ABLE  REPORTER-  sjmrts,  rewrite, 
desk,  makeup.  e<litoriaIs:  43:  seeks  job 
as  city  editor  or  manaKin^r  editor  on 
small  or  me<Uum  daily.  Regions  1,  2 
or  5.  Now  sellin}?  weekly.  Box  456, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

CALIE'ORNIA  -  BOUND.  Newsman, 
currently  rewrite  NYC  daily,  woubl 
*  transfer  California,  preferably  SF 
I  area.  Twenty  years’  NYC  exi)erience: 
re|K)rter,  feature  writer,  photo  e<litor. 
s|M)rts.  Publishe<l  national  maKazines. 
Box  424,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  33  wants  out  of  PR 
phoniness:  seeks  city  desk,  wire,  or 
other  challen^inK  s|K>t.  Regions  1,  2  & 

5  Box  417,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

15  YEARS’  well-rounde<l  exi)erience, 
inclu<linK  M.E.  15-M  ))rize-winninR 
<laily :  city  and  news  e<litor  smaller 
dailies:  hifth-output  re|K>rter  all  areas 
— features,  photos,  <lesk,  political  and 
liKht-vein  columns;  part-owner  weekly 
publishing  hrm.  Comi>etent,  imagina¬ 
tive,  enerKetic  and  mature — but  not 
stilted  in  jncl^ment.  Manai^ement  cap¬ 
abilities  and  ex|>erience.  More  inter- 
este<l  in  i>olential  and  results  of  hard 
work  than  salary.  Consider  daily, 
weekly  or  business  if  there’s  ri^ht 
future.  Mi^ht  invest,  or  lease.  Box 
413.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  national  trade  | 
pat)er,  MUlwest.  Weekly  and  daily  ex-  ' 
l>erience.  Awards  for  e<litorinl.  copy-  j 
writing,  ad  layout.  Some  PR  and  art. 
Excellent  writer.  31.  Box  431,  Ekiitor 

6  Publisher. 

I  MATURE  NEWSPAPERMAN,  19  ; 
years'  exi)erience  all  l>eat8:  now  doint; 
five  jobs  in  one-man  bureau:  wants  to 
do  one  well  for  Penna.  <laily.  E're<iuent  j 
PNPA  “Better  Writing”  winner.  Goo<l  j 
with  S|>ee<l  Graphic.  No  <lrinker.  Make  ’ 
me  an  offer!  Box  452,  Ekiitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

MIDWEST  NEWS  EDITOfR,  41.  (lea.l-  j 
en(Ie<l  in  too-large  city,  seeks  compara-  i 
ble  spot  35M-75M  P.M.  17  years'  in  I 
news.  Ability  earne<l  promotions.  Fam-  , 
ily.  J-clegree.  Regions  3.  4.  8  &  9. 
Box  436.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEX'HANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Press  Room  Foreman.  Age  .38.  1.3 
years'  experience  in  supervisory  capac¬ 
ity.  Highly  qualified  in  stereotype  and 
color  proce<lures;  knowle<lge  of  com- 
IKtsing  room.  Must  relocate  due  to  sale 
of  well-known  daily.  Can  furnish  refer¬ 
ence  to  character  and  ability.  Box  398, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED,  well-backgrounded  and 
nfiature<l  news  writer,  feature  s|>ecial- 
ist,  editorialist,  columnist,  si)ecial 
(church,  community,  business)  page 
and  entertainment  e<litor.  Experience 
50,000  dailies,  suburban,  wholly-iocaf 
25  years.  Handle  University.  City  Hali, 
courts.  Regions  5  or  6.  Imme<liate.  Bo.\ 
429,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

SEE'KING  MANAGING  EDITOR'S 
8iK)t  on  small  daily.  Will  accept  wire 
or  sports  desk  on  larger  paper.  E'ght 
years'  experience  includes:  managing 
editor  of  small  daily;  reporting,  spans 
and  copy  e<liting.  Prefer  Regions  1. 
2  &  5.  Call  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  GLen- 
more  1-1379  or  write  Bo.x  397,  Ekiitor 
&  Piihlisher. 

Mechanical 

LUDLOW  OPERATOR.  3.3.  available 
Chart  Area  2  or  4.  Nicholas  Di  Leo, 
685  Fourth  Avenue.  Brooklyn-.32,  N.  Y. 


reporter,  feature  writer,  column-  QUALIFIED  DESKMAN,  32,  BA,  seeks  j  Nee<l  a  good,  young  combination 

i;  mature  idea  man;  inspirational  |)ermanent  job  on  lively  daily.  Box  414,  |  EXIREMAN?  Wide  exi)erience.  Please 
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VERSATILE  FLOORMAN.  6  years' 
page  makeup — 2  years'  job  shop  com- 
liositor—some  photoengraving  and  off¬ 
set  platemaking.  Good  e<lucation  and 
references:  hi-lingual  (English-Ger¬ 

man)  ;  seeks  employment  in  Midwest  or 
Southwest.  Box  386,  Eflitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  —  married,  knows  little 
of  printing  trade — intereste<l  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard — wants  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  be  a  Journeyman  in  the  future. 
Prefer  to  work  in  Nassau  County,  L.I., 
N.Y.,  Eklward  C'.  Wilson,  .338  Jericho 
Turnpike.  E'loral  Park,  N.  Y. 

TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR.  12 
years'  exi)erience.  Available  any  Re¬ 
gion.  Write  Box  437,  Ekiitor  &  Pul>- 
iisher. 

Photography 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ca¬ 
pable,  young,  ready  to  move  up  to  top 
in<lu8trial  -  trade  publication.  Eight 
years'  well-rounde<l  daily  ex|>erience, 
plus  college.  Presently  employed  south¬ 
west  metro  daily.  Resume,  folio  at  your 
re<iuest.  Box  .361,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  7  years'  news. 
0|)erate  Scan-A-Graver.  Family  man. 
age  38.  deiiendable.  Will  relocate  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  387,  Ekiitor  &  Puhli.sher. 

PHOTO(,RAPHER  with  twelve  years' 
ex|)erience,  last  eight  years  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  SOM  daily,  desires  to 
move  ui>.  Will  consider  smaller  <laily. 
Have  top  references  including  wire 
services  an<l  national  publications.  Pre¬ 
fer  Regions  8  or  9.  Married.  32  years 
old.  one  child,  no  service  obligations. 
Box  421,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Rnnluetion 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  12 
years  of  West  Coast  inetroi>olitan  daily 
an<l  Sunday  new8|>ai>er  :  due  to  a  mer- 
>fer,  would  like  to  associate  with  an¬ 
other  newspaiier  as  pro<luction  man- 
aK©**  or  in  the  business  office.  Prefer 
the  West.  Can  provide  imiieccable  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  359,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  news 
bureau  position  sou^rht  by  married  vet¬ 
eran,  31.  Now  municipal  reporter  on 
Northeastern  daily.  Six  years’  vari^ 
newspaper  experience.  B.S.  in  Public 
Relations.  Box  217,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 

EXCEPTIONAL  MAN,  versatile  enouRh 
to  have  written  book  for  a  Queen,  help^ 
plan,  and  execute  six-fifture  proprram  for 
multi-million  dollar  institution,  super¬ 
vised  news  bureau  with  national,  inter¬ 
national  results,  offers  sound,  mature 
judKment.  writing  talent,  media  knowl¬ 
edge,  personality  for  p.r.  post.  Top 
references.  Box  266,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  wide  experi¬ 
ence  public  relations,  publicity,  ^lid 
newspai>er  backf^round.  Seeks  i>osition 
in  public  relations  or  publications  with 
larger  orKanization  and  ^rreater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  Box  412,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L'.  BroMn 

W.  H.  Ferry  and  J.  E.  Hoover 


W.  H.  Ferrj-,  a  vice  president 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
spoke  at  the  Western  States 
Democratic  Conference  in  Seat¬ 
tle  on  Aug.  6.  Part  of  his  talk 
referred  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  Communists.  This  portion 
was  the  subject  of  news  stories 
which  subsequently  sparked 
numerous  editorials  around  the 
country  criticizing  Mr.  Ferry 
for  attacking  Mr.  Hoover. 

Here  is  that  section  of  the 
speech  (about  of  the  total) 
dealing  with  Mr.  Hoover: 

“The  subject  of  Communism 
in  the  United  States  is  a  mis¬ 
chief-making  tajjestry  of  legend 
and  illusion  if  there  ever  was 
one.  President  Kennedy  told  us 
in  his  Yale  address  recently  that 
each  generation  had  ‘to  disen¬ 
thrall  itself  from  an  inheritance 
of  truism  and  stereotypes’  in 
order  to  be  able  to  move  on  to 
a  ‘new,  difficult,  but  essential 
confrontation  with  reality.’  No¬ 
where,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this 
advice  more  salutary  than  in  our 
confrontation  with  Communism. 
What  is  the  legend  that  haunts 
and  cripples  us  here?  It  is  that 
the  Communists  are  nine  feet 
tall,  craftier  than  Satan,  the 
most  expert  managers  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  not  human  beings 
like  ourselves  but  a  race  apart, 
determined  to  put  man  and  God 
into  jail  forever. 

“Fortunately,  sensible  studies 
about  many  of  these  illusions 
have  begun  to  appear.  The  leg¬ 
ends  shrink  in  the  wa.shing.  The 
studies  only  tell  us  what  our 
common  sense  and  confidence  in 
America  should  have  told  us  all 
along.  For  example,  the  myth 
about  the  Soviet’s  ability  to 
manage  the  world  collapses 
when  we  obsert'e  Moscow’s  in¬ 
ability  to  manage  Yugoslavia, 
Red  China,  or  even  their  own 
corn  and  wheat  output.  The 
myth  of  their  invincible  dedica¬ 
tion  to  a  horribly  different  kind 
of  economic  life  is  hard  shaken 
when  we  learn  that  their  system 
is  becoming  more  and  more  like 
our  own,  with  incentive  pay¬ 
ments,  market  systems,  and  the 
like. 

“Yet  I  fear  this  particular 
branch  of  mythology  will  be 
around  to  harry  us  for  a  long 
while,  for  it  is  constantly  re¬ 
juvenated,  not  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists  but  by  devotees  of  the 
nine-foot- tall  cliches  about  them. 
Consider,  for  example,  an  effu¬ 
sion  last  week  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  who  is  as  responsible 
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as  any  person  for  keeping  the 
Red  poltergeist  hovering  in  the 
national  consciousness.  In  a  col¬ 
umn  appearing  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Tunes  he  once  again  de¬ 
livered  his  well-worn  message 
about  the  Red  danger. 

“Mr.  Hoover  starts  off  by 
quoting  old  U.  S.  Communist 
hacks  William  Z.  Foster  and 
Benjamin  Davis  and  the 
U.S.S.R.’s  Nikita  Khrushchev 
about  the  numerical  smallness 
but  great  potential  strength  of 
the  Communist  Party.  But  on 
other  occasions  Mr.  Hoover  has 
told  us  never  to  believe  a  word 
these  men  say.  Why  should  we 
start  to  believe  them  now,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  selling 
their  own  line  of  goods?  Mr. 
Hoover  apparently  believes  them 
when  their  statements  fit  into 
his  argument,  and  calls  them 
liars  when  they  don’t.  This  is 
a  human  enough  failing,  but  he 
really  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

“Then  Mr.  Hoover  warns 
against  Soviet  espionage  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  old 
line  of  the  FBI  chief,  and  its 
success  year  after  year  is  a 
tribute  to  the  trance  into  which 
his  sermons  throw  Americans, 
not  excepting  Congressmen.  Mr. 
Hoover  is,  after  all,  our  official 
spy-swatter.  In  these  persistent 
reports  about  espionage  and 
sabotage,  is  he  delicately  telling 
us  that  he  isn’t  up  to  the  job, 
that  Red  spies  are  ininning  loose 
despite  his  best  efforts? 

“If  in  fact  we  are  as  infested 
with  these  rascals,  as  Mr. 
Hoover  intimates,  it  might  occur 
to  many  people  that  the  country 
needs  a  more  efficient  spy-swat¬ 
ter.  No  one  cares  to  have  spies 
and  saboteurs  percolating 
through  the  republic,  and  if  the 
FBI  is  not  up  to  finding  and 
prosecuting  them,  let  us  get  an 
agency  that  can.  Congress  never 
grudges  Mr.  Hoover  a  penny. 
So,  since  he  does  not  produce 
many  flesh-and-blood  spies  and 
saboteurs  year  after  year,  he 
apparently  feels  he  must  keep 
up  the  supply  of  clandestine, 
and  possible  unreal  ones. 

“Mr.  Hoover’s  remaining 
points  are  ancient  ones  which 
I  pass  over  to  reach  his  final 
point,  which  impresses  me  as 
a  gigantic  slur  on  the  citizenry. 
It  really  makes  me  think  that 
Americans  must  have  a  gener¬ 
ous  streak  of  masochism  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  There  is,  Mr.  Hoover 
says,  an  advance  detachment  of 
Communists  within  our  borders 


with  the  ‘capacity  to  pervert  our 
thinking  and  destroy  the  spirit¬ 
ual  supports  which  form  the 
foundation  of  our  freedom.’  This 
is  sententious  poppycock.  Our 
institutions  are  nowhere  nearly 
so  fragile  as  Mr.  Hoover  thinks 
they  are.  If  the  spiritual  sup¬ 
ports  of  a  nation  that  glories  in 
its  Judeo-Christian  tradition  can 
be  nibbled  away  as  Mr.  Hoover 
suggests,  they  cannot  be  either 
very  spiritual  or  very  support¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  say  that  they  are 
so  weak-minded  and  spiritually 
insecure  as  to  be  ready  to  throw 
down  institutions  and  traditions 
built  up  over  centuries  at  the 
blandishment  of  a  small,  devious 
band.’’ 

*  *  * 

Editorials  on  this  comment 
were  10  to  1  critical  of  Mr. 
Ferry  for  “attacking”  Mr. 
Hoover.  We  believe  the  editorial 
writers  will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Ferry’s  own  analysis  of  the  box 
score.  If  the  text  had  been  avail¬ 
able  perhaps  the  editorials  would 
have  been  different. 

Mr.  Ferry  says  he  spoke  as 
an  individual  and  not  as  an 
officer  of  the  Fund.  Here  is  his 
summary  and  comment: 

“On  Aug.  6,  1962,  I  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  Westei’n  Democratic 
Conference  in  Seattle.  My  theme 
was  the  need  for  a  ‘vision  of 
the  end’  in  our  politics,  and  the 
way  in  which  U.  S.  myths  and 
stereotypes  interfere  with 
achieving  such  a  vision.  The 
speech  drew  much  of  its  in¬ 
spiration  from  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  remarks  on  the  role  of 
legend  and  illusion  at  Yale  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  The  part 
played  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in 
perpetuating  certain  ideas  about 
communism  in  the  United  States 
was  refen-ed  to  toward  the  end 
of  the  speech. 

“Virtually  no  attention  was 
given  to  the  rest  of  the  speech. 
However,  the  response  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  columnists  to 
the  critical  comments  about  Mr. 
Hoover  was  so  widespread  as  to 
be  worth  summarizing. 

“By  Sept.  6  a  clipping  service 
had  gathered  30  different  edi¬ 
torials.  Several  multiple  ex¬ 
posure  editorials  also  appeared. 
The  same  editorial  appeared  in 
several  papers  of  the  Macy 
chain  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York.  A  syndicated  edito¬ 
rial  was  carried  by  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Evansville  Press,  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen-Journal,  and  other 
papers.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
estimate  that  at  least  50  dailies 
carried  editorials  about  what  I 
had  to  say  concerning  Mr. 
Hoover. 

“Of  the  43  before  me,  39  are 
hostile.  The  remaining  four  — 
in  the  New  York  Post,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Review,  Pittsburgh  Post 


Gazette,  and  Toledo  Blade  — 
range  from  support  of  the  right 
to  criticize  Mr.  Hoover  to  sup¬ 
port  of  some  of  the  criticism  it¬ 
self.  The  ten-to-one  contra-pro 
ratio  is  perhaps  to  be  expected. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a 
little  high  because  a  numl)er  of 
newspapers  that  are  ordinarily 
not  so  perturbed  about  criticism 
of  Mr.  Hoover  did  not  find  the 
topic  worth  editorial  mention. 

“The  contra  editorials,  at  the 
more  lurid  end  of  the  spectrum, 
presented  my  remarks  —  non- 
libelously  —  as  those  of  a  will¬ 
ing  or  stupid  tool  of  Moscow. 
The  general  sense  was  that  no 
one,  least  of  all  a  ‘fuzzy-headed 
ultra-liberal,’  should  on  any  ac¬ 
count  ‘belittle’  or  chide  Mr. 
Hoover.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  there  was  some  chor¬ 
tling  that  a  ‘politically  witless’ 
speaker  had  uttered  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hoover  before  a  Democratic 
group,  thereby  helping  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  GOP  Chairman  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller’s  characterization  of 
my  comments  as  ‘virtually  trai¬ 
torous’  was  much  drawn  on  by 
this  group  of  editorial  writers. 

“The  more  vociferous  of  the 
editorials  appeared  in  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  Ne^vs,  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  Roanoke  Times,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Char¬ 
leston  News  &  Courier,  Edito¬ 
rials  in  a  low-er  key  appeared 
in  the  Netv  York  Daily  News, 
New  York  Mirror,  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer,  Omaha  World 
Herald,  Baltimore  News  Post, 
and  two  dozen  others.  The  im¬ 
pression  gained  from  these  com¬ 
ments  is  that  Mr.  Hoover’s  opin¬ 
ions  are  unassailable  and  that  it 
is  unpatriotic,  nonsensical,  or 
suspicious  to  suggest  that  they 
are  not. 

“Among  syndicated  column¬ 
ists  the  record  is  100  percent 
contra.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
papers  carry  the  columns  of 
David  Lawrence,  Senator  Gold- 
water,  Alice  Widener,  Ralph  de 
Toledano,  Charles  O.  Gridley, 
Robert  W.  Richards  and  one  or 
two  others.  Whatever  their  num¬ 
ber,  they  had  the  opportunity 
to  use  a  good  deal  of  smoking 
prose  about  my  motives  in  criti¬ 
cizing  Mr.  Hoover. 

“Alice  Widener  called  me  a 
‘deadly  copperhead.’  She  char¬ 
acterized  one  of  my  statements 
as  ‘a  rotten,  sweeping  smear  fit 
only  for  sliding  off  a  copper¬ 
head’s  tongue.’  This  appeared 
in  the  Shreveport  Journal  and 
several  other  newspapers.  Mr. 
de  Toledano,  in  the  Indiannpolv 
News  and  a  good  many  other 
papers,  said  my  remarks  ‘played 
into  the  hands  of  the  ConunU' 
nists  and  their  friends.’  David 
Lawrence  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  my  hometown  newspaper,  I 
the  Santa  Barbara  News  Pres*  I 
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ystem  perfect  for  today’s  Linotypes  because  it  was  designed  by  Mergenthaler. 


A  tape  operated  Linotype  is  only  as  efficient  as  the  Operating 
Unit  which  controls  it.  For  top  efficiency  from  your  Linotypes, 
Mergenthaler  has  perfected  the  Linomatic  Tape  System  (LTS). 

The  LTS  Operating  Unit  adapts  perfectly  to  any  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine.  This  includes  the  15-line-a-minute  Elektron.  Put  it  this 
way,  if  your  keyboard  swings  out,  you’re  ready  for  LTS. 

The  LTS  Operating  Unit  consists  of  two  main  components— 
the  electrical  control  assembly  and  the  mechanical  decoder.  The 
control  assembly  is  free  standing.  Connect  it  by  cables  to  the 
decoder  and  tuck  it  away  where  your  space  allows.  The  mechani¬ 


cal  decoder,  once  installed,  is  invisible.  It  fits  behind  the  key¬ 
board.  Clumsy  adaptor  keyboards?  You  don’t  need  them.  Manual 
operation?  Any  time  it  suits  you,  because  LTS  acts  directly  on 
the  keyboard  weights.  The  keyboard  is  uncluttered. 

Type  faces?  There  is  a  companion  LTS  Perforator  that  mixes 
different  fonts  from  a  feather-touch  keyboard. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for  the  complete  facts 
on  the  new  LTS  Operating  Unit— built  and  backed  by  Mergen¬ 
thaler,  the  first  name  in  print.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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Scripps-Howard  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  tenth  annual  competition 
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The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 


for  newspaper  writing  during  1962  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle 

Newspapermen  on  all  U.S.  newspapers  are  eligible  for  $1000 
cash  award,  the  Ernie  Pyle  medallion  plaque,  and  nationwide 
journalistic  recognition.  Clippings  or  tearsheets  of  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1962,  plus  biographical  sketch  of  candidate,  must 
be  submitted  by  December  1  to  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards: 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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